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PREFACE 


This book has been written primarily to satisfy the requirements 
of students offering Civics as a subject at the S.S.C./G.C.E. 
examinations. We have attempted to make the comprehensive 
field of knowledge which the subject of Civics implies, intelligible 
to the student, by relating the citizen to his environment. Our 
aim has been to show the citizen in his relations with his fellow- 
beings in his neighbourhood, in his country and in the world ; 
his relations with his fellow-beings in the way he earns his living 
and in the way he participates in the process of government. 
In writing this book, we have also kept in mind the needs of the 
general reader who wishes to inform himself of what citizenship 
involves. Our hope is that this book will be of use both to the 
student and to the general reader. 

'\^filethe^ and how far we have succeeded in what we have set 
out to do, onl}'’ teachers, students and other readers can tell. 
We shall be glad, therefore, to be informed of any criticism that 
our readers may wish to make. 

Although we are responsible for any errors of commission or 
omission, we must thank Sir Ivor Jennings, Dr B. B. Das- 
Gupta, Mr B. A. Jayasinghe, Mr B. C. Ahlip, Mr R. K. W. 
Gunasekara, Dr L. S. Perera and Mr A. V. de S. Indraratne 
for their comments on several chapters. We also thank Mr 
E. V. Christian for the map and diagrams *and the Library staff 
of the University of Ceylon for their kind assistance. 


University Park 
Peradeniya 
15 June 1955 


I.D.S.W. 

M.I.W. 
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CHAPTER I 


OUR COUNTRY AND OUR PEOPLE 

Whatever other differences we may have there is at least one 
thing common to us all : we live in Ceylon ; our homes are in 
CieylOn. Not only do we love our country, we would also like 
to see it a better and a happier one. We can do so only if we 
know about our country. There are many things we all have to 
know before we can understand what our ‘ inheritance ’ was when 
we were born and what it is today. If you know even a little 
about this country then one day you will be able to contribute 
something towards the improvement of Ceylon. 

In this book you will not find all that you ought to know. 
What the book hopes to do is to give you some idea of the way 
we earn our living ; the way in which our country is governed ; 
and the relations we have with other countries of the world in so 
far as these affect the way we govern ourselves. 

The People. The first thing we ought to find out is who we 
are. As you know, we are a small country with a small popu- 
lation. In 1946, when an account of the population was taken, 
there were 6,657,339 people in this country and in 1953 there 
were 8,098,637. Taking an account like this is called a Census. 
As we have just seen, in 1946 the population in Ceylon was less 
than 7,000,000 ; now it is more than 8,000,000. Every year the 
population of our country is increasing. This is a problem which 
wll be examined later on. 

One important fact about Ceylon’s population is that it is a 
mixed one. In Ceylon we find people belonging to different 
groups, which are often referred to by different names. In 1946 
there were 2,902,509 Low-Country Sinhalese ; 1,717,998 
Kandyan Sinhalese ; 733,731 Ceylon Tamils ; 780,589 Indian 
Tamils ; 373,559 Ceylon Moors ; 35,624 Indian Moors ; 41,926 
Burghers and Eurasians ; 22,508 Malays ; 2,361 Veddahs ; 
5,418 Europeans ; and 41,116 others,^ From this it is clear that 
a large number of different groups of people live in our country. 
Some of these groups are called ‘ races Some people think 

^ The 1953 figures >vere as follows : Low-Country Sinhalese 3,464,126 ; 
Kandyan Sinhalese 2,157,206 ; Ceylon Tamils 908,705 ; Ceylon Moors 468,146 ; 
Burghers 43,916; Malays 28,736; Others 20,678; Indians 983,304; Pakis- 
tanis 5,749 ; Europeans 6,909 ; Others 11,162. 
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JwiVM ’’'='™g *“ one ‘race’, the Tamils to another, 

trie Malays to yet another, and so on. 

The word * race ' is often a misunderstood term, and so it will 
be useful for us to consider this particular word before we proceed 



RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN CEYL0N{1953) 

further. The word * race * is used to indicate groups of people 
different in appearance, language or culture ; culture means be- 
haviour which is not ^ven to man at birth but which must be 
learned from grown people by each new generation. Instead of 
this loose definition some people understand the word ‘ race * 
to mean something more. Thty think that races are distinct 
human groups with completely different characteristics. From 
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early times, people have attempted to divide human beings into 
races. The ancient Egyptians divided human beings into four 
races ; the Red (themselves), the Wliite, the Black and the Yellow 
races. It is clear from this division that the colour of the skin was 
considered the basis of classification. Other people, and several 
modem scientists, have attempted to divide human beings accord- 
ing to different traits. Some divided human beings into races 
according to the shape of the head, or the shape of the nose, or 
tlie quality of the hair, or a combination of these. For instance, 
some people think that since Chinese and Eskimos have straight, 
lanlv hair, the peoples of Europe, India and Australia have wavy 
hair, and the negroes have woolly hair, they can divide these 
peoples into three different groups. Modern scientists have 
found, however, that there is no such thing as a pure race, en- 
tirely different from otliers ; traits common to one race are found 
in people belonging to other races. One reason for this absence 
of pure races is that from the early beginnings of history there 
have been great movements of people over the earth’s surface. 
If you look at your own history book you will find mention 
of this. 

There is, then, no such thing as a pure race ; on the contrary, 
all races are mixed. Even so, the word ‘race ’ has a useful mean- 
ing if we mean by it no more than a particular group of people 
having certain characteristics in common. There is no harm in 
using the term ‘ race ’ if we remember what we have just said 
about it. 

However, there are some people even now who think that there 
are ‘ pure ’ races and that certain races are inferior to others. 
Hitler thought that the Nordic (German) race was superior to 
all other races. Certain people in South Africa believe that the 
‘ Whites ’ are superior to the ‘ non-Wliites ’. We must remem- 
ber also that in history various peoples have thought other peoples 
to be inferior. Cicero, the great Roman statesman, wrote thus : 

‘ Do not obtain slaves from Britain because they are so stupid 
and so utterly incapable of being taught that they are not fit to 
form a part of the household of a man of Athens.’ Modern 
scientists, however, consider that there is no truth in the 
view that one race is superior to another. Racial superiority, 
is usually claimed by those who wish to persecute another 
group of people or to prevent them from obtaining equal 
rights. 

From what is said above it should be clear that when we speak , 
of the Sinhalese race or the English race we are using the term in . 
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a loose way. We use the term because there are certain differ- 
mces between different groups of people such as Sinhalese, 
Tamils, Malays, English and so on. Let us not forget, however, 
that no one race is sup^ior to another. We must remember that 
all of us have equal abilities and, given the opportunity, all of us 
can reach the highest standards. 

Let us now try to find out how these various groups that were 
mentioned earlier came to live in Ceylon. The Sinhalese, who 
form the largest group in our country, came more than two 
thousand years ago, probably from a region close to Bengal. 
You must have read stoiy of Vijaya and his seven hundred 
men. That story illustrates the fact that our Sinhalese ancestors 
came from north India. They settled in the north-central part 
of the island and gradually spread over the rest of the country. 
It is difficult to say exactly when the Tamils came to this country. 
Some people think that a few Tamils might have been in Ceylon 
as traders even when the Sinhalese first came, but it is certain 
that they came in large numbers in the Tamil invasions which 
began very early in our history. In the thirteenth century they 
were powerful enough to establish an independent kingdom in 
the north. The Moors came to Ceylon about eight to nine hun- 
dred years ago, mostly as traders. They have settled down in 
large numbers since that time. 

You may have read in your history books about the invasions 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The Portuguese first came to 
Ceylon in 1505, and they controlled the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon for the next hunted and fifty years. The Dutch then 
defeated the Portuguese and captured the maritime provinces. 
Dutch rule in Ceylon lasted for about one hundred and fifty years, 
till the British in turn defeated them. To the Portuguese we 
owe the Roman Catholic religion. Some of the words we use 
in Sinhalese were borrowed from the Portugese language. 
The Dutch gave us the Roman-Dutch Law which is the basis 
of our legal system. Many Portuguese and Dutch people married 
local inhabitants and the descendants of these mixed marriages, 
who have mainly intermarried among themselves, arc called 
Burghers. There are not many of them, but they form an 
important part of our people. 

We have also in this country a group of people called Jndj.in 
Tamils, who are largely recent arri%'a!5 from South India. ^ Irom 
about 1823 omvards we find the growth of new plantations in 
this country. First coffee, then tea and rubber became import- 
ant industries. The local inhabitants of Ccj'Ion did not desire 
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to work in plantations and leave their farms, so the European 
planters who owned the plantations were compelled to bring 
people from South India to wnrk in them. That is how the 
Indian Tamils were brought to Ceylon. A good number of 
these people have lived here for very many years. Many of 
them are the descendants of the original labourers, and were born 
and bred in this country. However, one can also find a consider- 
able number of very recent arrivals who have not lived very long 
in our country. 

European residents in this country are largely British plan- 
ters, businessmen and government officers. Now, of course, 
we have a number of * foreign experts ’ who are most often 
European. Most of the Europeans do not intend to make 
Ceylon their permanent home, and are only here for commercial 
reasons. They generally manage large estates and big business 
houses. 

The Veddahs are a group of aboriginal people who have con- 
tinued to survive in their primitive ways in spite of the develop- 
ment going on around them. Many of them are now becoming 
absorbed into the Sinhalese and Tamil groups. 

All these people that we have referred to are not evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the island. If you look at the map on p. 7 
you will see that there are many more people in certain parts of 
the island than in certain other parts. The largest number of 
people live in the Western province, the smallest number in the 
North-Central province. Generally we can say that the Western, 
Central, Southern, Sabaragamuwa, and North-Western, provin- 
ces contain more people than the Northern, Uva, Eastern and 
North-Central provinces. One way of measuring the distri- 
bution of population is to find out the number of people who 
live in one square mile of territory in a particular province. 
This is called the density of population. In the Western pro- 
vince there were on the average 1310 persons per square mile 
in 1946 ; in the North-Central province only 35 persons lived in 
one square mile. The density of population in the Western pro- 
vince is therefore much higher than in the North-Central pro- 
vince. If you are interested to know the density of population 
for each province in Ceylon you can refer to page 72 in the Census 
of Ceylon 1946, Vol. I. 

Since a large number of different groups of people live in our 
country it will be useful for us to know where these different 
peoples live. Earlier in this chapter we described the various 
groups of people living in this country. We noticed that the 
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Sinhalese form the largest group. The Sinhalese are often 
divided into two sub-groups : the Low-Country Sinhalese and 
the Kandyan Sinhalese. Although by habit we divide them in 
this way there is no racial difference between the two. The 
difference, if it could be called one, is that the Kandyan 
Sinhalese generally live in the Central province, while the 
Low-Country Sinhalese live in the Western, Southern and 
North-Western provinces. This does not mean that there are 
no Kandyan Sinhalese in the Western and other provinces or 
that there are no Low-Country Sinhalese in the Central province. 
Many traders in the Central province are Low-Country Sinhalese 
and several public servants in the other provinces are Kandyan 
Sinhalese. In fact you will find people belonging to all the 
various groups in all the provinces. 

We mentioned how in the thirteenth century the Tamils had 
an independent kingdom in the North. From that time onwards 
the Ceylon Tamils have largely been found in the Northern 
province. The Indian Tamils mainly inhabit the Central and 
Sabaragamuwa provinces, and are most numerous in the 
Nuwara Eliya, BaduUa and Kandy districts. The Moors live 
mostly in the Eastern, province, but they are also fairly numerous 
in the North-Western province. There are many of them in 
the Batticaloa, Trincomalee, Galle, Puttalam and Mannar_ dis- 
tricts. The Burghers are spread throughout the country j they 
are to be found in every province and every district, but chiefly 
in and around Colombo. The Malays live in the Colombo and 
Kandy districts as a general rule. The other groups are too small 
for their geographical distribution to be considered, although the 
Europeans, though small in numbers, have a considerable in- 
fluence on the affairs of our country. 

The population of Ceylon has been growing within the last 
one hundred years. Some historians tell us that Ceylon had a 
much larger population in the time of the Sinhalese kings like 
Paralcrama Bahu than it has now. Since that time, owing to 
many reasons, the population had declined. When an account 
of the population ivas taken in 1871, the total number of people 
in the country was 2,405,576; it is estimated that in 1821 the 
population was less than 1,000,000. From about that time, 
however, the population has been continually increasing. Many 
factors are responsible for this. Better health measures have 
reduced the number of deaths so that each year the number of 
people being born and surviving is greater than the number of 
people dying. This means that c%*ciy year more persons arc 
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added to our population TiU recently people have also been 
coming from South India to settle down here The govern- 
ment has stopped further mass immigration now but even so 
immigrant peoples were a net addition to our country 

This gro^vth of population has been followed by a small in- 
crease m the proportion of people living m cities and towns In 
1901, only II 8% of the people lived in cities and towns , but in 
1946, 15 5% did ao These people who live in cities and towns 
are called urban people Those who live in villages are called 
rural people It is obvious that the vast majority of our people 
live m the villages Ceylon is largely a rural country, if by that 
we mean that most of the people live m rural areas 

Rural and Urban Life. This division of the people into 
those who Jive m urban areas and into those who Jive in rural 
areas is a very important one Very often the way they earn their 
living depends on where they live Urban people live in cities 
and towns and earn their living by urban occupations , rural 
people living in villages earn their living by rural occupations 

Let us try to find out how the rural people of Ceylon live in 
their villages Generally only a small number of people live in 
a village In 1946, the average number of persons per village 
was 283 Of course there are vanations In 1937, in the village 
of Kulupana in the Kalutara district, there were 453 persons, 
in Mivanapalana the number was 1131 persons , m Bandarahem 
m the Chilaw distnct there were 210 persons , m Suruwila 204 
persons The number of faiiulies also %'anes from village to 
viJJage 

There are several noteworthy features m village life in Ceylon 
The family is the unit oJ soaety both economically and socially 
This means that when a person m the ^^IIage earns an income it 
is considered part of the family income His expenses, property 
and debt are also considered as family expenses, property and 
debt Here money does not enter into economic life so much 
as It does in the toivns A farmer probably gets a good pan of 
his mcxime m land, e g in paddy , and a portion of his expenses 
are met by giMng things in exchange For example, he pays 
lus rent for the land he uses for cuUix-ation m kind— usually 
paddy In the village, if a person is a labourer, his wages may 
be paid m kind, e g a rubber tapper may get a certain wight of 
the rubber lie helps to produce or a coconut pluckcr may get Jus 
wages m coconuts 

Village life is also marked by its high degree of sclf-sufficjcncy 
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Villagers produce things for use in the home rather than for sale. 
No ^^llage, however, can be completely self-sufficient in the 
modem world. With the development of railways and roads, 
xdllage people can sell more of their products in the towns and 
the cities, and they buy many things from the towns ; but even 
so, in the villages the people produce for themselves more of the 
things they need than people in the towns. The spirit of helping 
one another is also ver}’ marked in village life. People can collect 
firewood from one another’s gardens ; cattle graze wherever there 
is any unfenced grass ; a family owning a well will allow other 
families to draw water from it. Perhaps as a result of this habit 
and also due to other economic reasons one finds the practice of 
joint-ownership in the villages. Land, houses, a domestic animal 
or even zjak tree may be o^vned in common. 

These are some of the economic features of the village. Let 
us find out how a village lives its daily life. Most villages in 
Ceylon have agriculture as their main occupation. There are 
several agricultural occupations, the chief of which is paddy 
growing. In a village you may find that about half the people'" 
earn their living by agriculture. Some earn their living by handi- 
crafts ; others by trade ; yet another group by fishing. This 
means that in a village you \vill find farmers, labourers, craftsmen 
like blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, boutique-keepers, 
carters, brick and tile makers, a baker, a headman and several 
others. 

A village farmer cultivates a small plot of land, generally be- 
tween ij: and ih acres in area. Very often he does not OAvn the 
land himself ; in that case he rents it out from a person who has 
more than he can cultivate or from one who does not want to 
cultivate himself. If he owns the land he does not pay rent,; 
if he does not own the land he generally pays about one half of 
the produce as rent. The latter is called the ‘ ande ’ system. 
Before the sowing season starts, the farmers let their lands lie 
in water to malce the soil softer. After some time the soil is 
hoed by means of mammoties, and then the plough is used to 
turn the soil. When the soil is well prepared the seed paddy is 
sown broadcast. Often the villager will not have the seed paddy 
himself. In that case he borrows it from another on the 
promise of paying the amount back with 50 per cent interest. 

The cultivation of paddy requires a great deal of labour. A 
farmer and his family may not be enough to do all the work. 
Very often one family is helped by other families in its work and 
in turn gives its labour when other families need it. The village, 
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therefore, lives largelj on mutual assistance In a village ton 
may also fmd some people otvning a few acres of rubber or of 
coconut Coconut is not grown according to any particular 
system here , a house may have a few coconut trees m its com- 
pound or in the surrounding garden The coconut is used for a 
variety of needs such as cooking, thatching, rafters, oil, poonaCy 
and so on 

Many coastal villages engage m fishing Let us see how a 
fishing vi/fage earns its living In the Chilaw district the fishing 
season is from October to May Dunng the rest of the year 
fisherfolk go to other fishing centres or stay at home to mend the 
boats and nets In the fishing season, the fisherfolk go out to 
sea to fish There are three types of boats they use The 
Iheppama or catamaran is a floating raft made by tying a few logs 
together, and is used for fishing close to the coast The orutca 
IS a dug-out canoe m which people can go as far as 20 miles away 
from the coast An orutca generally leaves land at dawn and 
returns before dark Thtpada boat is a flat-bottomed boat 
which 18 used for operating drag-nets near the shore The fisher- 
folk do not only fish m the sea sometimes they catch fresh-water 
fish also They engage in selling fish as well as in catching them 
We find, however, that most of the selling of fish has now been 
taken, over by tnudalalis, who have more money to invest in the 
business Some of you who read these pages have perhap"? seen 
fishing villages The dragging of nets is a common sight m the 
coastal areas of Ceylon during the season If you have not seen 
boats coming back with fish or a drag net being unloaded after 
a catch it is worth your while doing so 
We noticed earlier that about 15 per cent of the people of this 
country live in urban areas Some ofyou who read this book may 
be in big cities like Colombo, Kandy, Jaffna or Gallc Others may 
be m tow ns like Kegalle, Moratuwa or Ratnapura You ha\ e only 
to look around y ou and notice what you see to know the way your 
town or city earns its living Unlike the villagers, the urban 
people earn their living in many different occupations In 
some of these places you find manual workers m industries Itlvc 
naming, electricity and gas In Colombo you find a large num- 
ber of people working at the Colombo harbour There are aho 
transport workers and engineering workers In the towns y ou 
also find traders, merchants and professional people In big 
cities there are a large number of shops and commercial firms 
where you find shop-assistants or salesmen and clerks in 
Colombo, the capital city, arc found die big goiemment olhccs 
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where large numbers of public servants work. Laivyers, doctors, 
accountants and' estate agents are some of the professional people 
who live and work in the cities and the big towns. In the villages, 
we noticed that practically everyone is a manual worker. In the 
cities and towns, while some workers depend mainly on physical 
strength and skill, there are also those who earn their living by 
brainwork. 

We noticed how, in the village, the people produce most of 
what they want. This is not so in a town or city. Here a person 
' may produce a large quantity of a particular article, all of which 
he does not want himself. A carpenter may produce beds, 
tables, chairs and so on, much more than is necessary for his use. 
He sells what he does not want, which is, after a time, everything 
he produces. With the money he thus obtains he buys his food, 
clothing and other necessary things. He depends on the shop- 
keeper for what he wants to buy ; on the bus-companies and 
the railway for his transport ; on various other people for his 
recreation, education, health services and so on. Some people 
in the towns do not produce any tangible article for sale ; they 
sell their services. People such as teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
traders and bankers belong to this group. They earn their 
wages or salary or income in this way. They also depend on 
others for most of what they want just as much as the carpenter 
does. So you see that in a town or a city the people are more 
dependent on others than in the village. 

The people of Ceylon do not live only in the villages and the 
cities and the towns ; a large group of people live on the estates 
also. In 1946 there were 851,359 persons living on the estates. 
Of these the Indian Tamils were the largest group and formed 
78.2 per cent of the total. The estates of Ceylon consist mainly 
of tea, rubber and coconut plantations. 

Tea plantations are found in the hilly districts of Ceylon, 
for tea grows best at places about 6,000 feet above sea-level. 
The tea industry needs a fairly highly skilled labour force. 
Because of the heavy rainfall in the tea-growing areas, there is a 
tendency towards soil erosion and this has to be prevented. ■ 
The tea plant requires careful attention in plucking and pruning. 
The processes of tea manufacture like withering, rolling, ferment- 
ing, drying and sorting leaves need careful control. Plucking 
is done by women, the heavier work being taken over by the men. 

Work on a rubber estate is not heav)’- but needs great care. 
The trees have to be protected from root and leaf diseases and 
tapped gently. The tappers get together before dayligh*' 
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^ out to the part of the estate where the trees are to be tapped, 
they have^ to cut the bark of the tree cleanly and collect the 
latex also in a clean manner. If there is any dirt the quality 
of the ru^er may suffer. The latex is taken quickly to the 
factory. The manufacturing of rubber is a simple process but 
again needs great care. The usual type of rubber produced is 
smoked sheet or crepe. 

Coconut estates are largely found in the coastal belt of the 
west. The cultivation of the coconut is generally not done in 
a very systematic way. Even so, we find that in good estates 
the seed nuts are carefully chosen and placed in nurseries for 
about two years. They are then put out in the plantation in 
holes three feet deep by two feet wde into which some rich soil 
has been poured. Good estates also manure the plants regu- 
larly. Clean weeding and protection from rats, squirrels, beetles 
and other enemies are needed for good cultivation. There 
are six crops a year in a plantation. Nuts for domestic use have 
their husks removed and are sent without delay for sale. The 
crop for making copra is sent to a central warehouse or a copra 
kiln where the nuts are left to dry for a month before being 
made into copra. The work in a coconut estate, however, is not 
so heavy as in a tea-estate. 

The largest number of estate workers live in the tea and rubber 
estates and are mainly Indian Tamils. The Indian Tamil 
workers in these estates live in houses provided by the estates. 
Estate life begins early in the morning when all the workers 
assemble to be given their day’s w'ork. This work takes them 
the whole morning and afternoon. Work and pay take different 
forms, Tea-pJuckers are paid according to the amount of tea- 
leaves they pluck. Ordinary labour is done by means of finishing 
a definite piece of work during the day. This is called a task. 
You can now understand how the estate labourers earn their 
living. Various people have commented on the life in these 
estates. Some people have argued that the conditions are very 
reasonable ; others argue that they are not. Perhaps there^ is 
nothing better than visiting an estate to see for yourself which 
of the arguments is correct. 

Communities. All this time we have e,xamined the way 
the people earn their living in different situations. People earn 
to live. The ^vay they earn their living is important because 
they spend a good part of their life in the process. IVJicn a group 
of people live in some definite area or territory and cam thetr 
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living in that area, many ‘relations ’ grow up. In a village we saw 
how people help each other in cultivation. We can say this in 
another way. We can say that the people in a village are inter- 
dependent. It is not only in cultivation that the people in a 
village arc interdependent. They help each other in sickness ; 
they get together at village functions like weddings or funerals. 
There may be certain other things in the village which the people 
share in common. For instance there may be a village school or 
a village temple. There are libraries in certain villages. In 
some villages there is a place where people can go to listen to 
the radio or to read books or just to sit and talk to one another. 
This place is called a community centre. It may also be that 
the village maintains a playground for children or a place for the 
grown-up men to play volley-ball. 

Since villages have existed for a great many years there are 
certain ways in which the villagers live. These ways have been 
followed for so many years that they are called customs. There 
are very many customs which our people in the villages follow. 
For instance there are special ways in which one person should 
greet another. It is a Sinhalese custom to entertain guests with 
a chew of betel or a cup of tea. When we go to see a relation it is 
a custom to take some gift for him or her. 

As a result of all these things which arc mentioned above a 
group of people may feel that they belong to a particular village or 
neighbourhood. Very often we find that when a villager meets 
another man from liis own village in a different place, he treats 
him with greater friendship than someone from another village. 
It is also because of this feeling of ‘ togetherness ’ or ‘ neighbour- 
hood ’ that we find that the government has established village 
committees to look after certain village matters. In short, we 
find many things which people in villages have in common. 
They are interdependent in the way that they earn their living, 
interdependent in their social life, in education and recreation, 
in custom and in the management of their local affairs. We can 
therefore call a group of people living like this a community. 

Just as we can speak of a village community, we can speak of 
an estate community. The estate workers live together in groups 
and so have many things in common. Their family life is the 
result of past tradition. Parents are lenient in some matters 
and strict in others, e.g. marriage. In many ways they are like 
the Sinhalese : they are religious, they read horoscopes and fix 
auspicious times for most of the things they do. Wet they are 
different in language, religion and several customs. During 
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their off-days they like feasting and merry-making At their 
feasts the> sing and dance On religious da>s the kovtl, or 
temple, is the centre of everything With pealing bells and 
other music they perform their religious ceremonies In many 
matters such as family life, social functions, religious ceremonies, 
customs and work, the estate workers share a common life * 
A village community or an estate community is very simple 
to notice and to explain People living m a toun or a city may 
also be called a community Let m take a big city like Colombo 
Even here the people are interdependent for many things 
Firstly they have to look after their local affairs — certain roads, 
■water supply, gas, drainage and so on If the city is not clean 
all the people may contract diseases If the transport system 
is bad all the city people may be inconvemenced There are 
many things which people in Colombo enjoy in common 
There is Victoria Park , there is the Museum , there is the Public 
Library , there are a number of beautiful roads With shady trees 
on either side The people of Colombo feel as if they all belong 
to a community This does not mean that every one of them 
has the same interests There may be small groupings wthin 
the bigger community of the city The workers m Kolonnawa 
hate different interests from the people of Bambalapiiiya 
Even 80, the sense of belonging to the community of Colombo 
IS to be found Perhaps it may surprise you to knou that e^en 
in a big City like Greater London, which has a population bigger 
than that of the whole of Ceylon, the sense of belonging to a 
community is there 

From this example alone you can learn that the sense of belong- 
ing to a community is not confined to small groups of people 
harge groups of people may have that sense too It may be that 
a person feels that he belongs to his village, towm or estate com- 
munity and also to his country In the village community his 
feeling of neighbourhood is experienced m the da> to-day life 
he leads Yet he feels that his country is also one large com- 
munity, even though this idea or feeling may not be feh by him 
m his everyday life 

The Nation This is because, to take our own case, we know 
that all of us in Ceylon have many things m common We Inc 
m a definite area w hich vs e know belongs to us We fun e a com- 
mon past we have suffered invasions and hate been defeated 
by the invnders We have in our turn defeated the invaders and 
driven them out We remember with pride our great past our 
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capable ancestors, who built the vast irrigation channels, the 
great palaces ; we remember our great kings like Dutugemunu 
and Parakrama Baku ; we remember just kings like Elara. We 
remember the great battles fought with foreign invaders ; the 
Kandj’an Convention when we agreed to British supremacy over 
our island. We now remember February 4th, 1948, as the day 
we received Dominion status. 

All of us also are affected by the economic conditions of our 
country. If our countr}’’ grows richer it is good for all of us ; if 
it becomes poorer all of us have to suffer. When the prices of 
the tea, rubber and coconut which we sell abroad to other coun- 
tries go up, we all benefit ; but if they go down, we become 
poorer. Since all of us arc affected in common, we say we have 
common economic interests. 

Not only have we a common territory, a common past and 
common economic interests, but also a common desire to live 
together. Because we have this desire to live together we have 
formed ourselves into a big association to look after our affairs. 
Tliis association is called a State. A State is an association which 
has a great many powers to manage the affairs of the people, and 
it has a great many duties too. Later on in this book you will 
read more about this association called a State. All these things 
make us a bigger community than a village or a town or a city. 
We belong to one nation. ^Vltat we have mentioned earlier are 
the things that matter in welding us into a nation. There are 
other things which might be useful if we had them, but certainly 
they are not important enough to break up our nation because 
we do not have them. 

One of these things is to have a common racial origin. In 
Ceylon we do not have that. Nor do the people of Britain or the 
U.S.A. or Switzerland. In Britain you find people descended 
from the Celts, Angles, Saxons, Danes and French. In the 
U.S.A. you find practically all the races that live in this world. 
In Switzerland you find Germans, French and Italians. Even 
so, these countries are nations. So are we a nation. Some 
people argue that it is a good thing for a nation to have a single 
language. Yet there are many nations without a common lang- 
uage. In Canada there are two languages : English and French ; 
in Switzerland there are three languages : German, French and 
Italian. In Ceylon we have at present three main languages : 
Sinhalese, Tamil and English. Differences in language do not 
prevent us from being a nation, although a single language would 
certainly be a great advantage. 
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• O'*** nation consists of diverse peoples 

with different religions, living in communities, rural, urban and 
estate, and earning their living in a ^’ariety of wzys. There is 
one thing, however, that we must not forget. Our nation was 
not built in a day. It bears the imprint of some 2,500 years of 
history during the course of which many changes and develop* 
ments took place. When King Devanam Piya Tissa came to 
the throne, Ceylon was a country with a small population most of 
whom lived in what is today the North-Central Province and in 
settlements on the Southern coast near river valleys. It ^vas 
during his reign that Buddhism was first introduced to Ceylon 
and laid the foundations of a civilization of which we can rightly 
be proud. 

Feudal Ceylon. From the time of Devanam Piya Tissa to 
the arrival of the British in 1796 — a period of over 2,000 years — 
Ceylon, was subject to periodic invasions : in the earlier centuries 
the invaders were from South India, while in the modern period 
the maritime provinces w'ere conquered and administered first 
by the Portuguese and then by the Dutch. Ceylon also main- 
tained commercial and cultural contacts trith other Eastern and 
Western peoples. In these years the economic, social and 
political life of our people did not remain completely static. Yet 
in. spite of changes, some important and some not, the basic 
features of Ceylon’s economic, social and political life remained 
comparatively the same. Taken together, it is not WTong to say 
that these were the features of what we may call a ' feudal society 
The great majority of the people lived in >ill3ges, producing their 
own food, clothing and shelter, and depending little on other 
parts of the country'. Agriculture was the basic occupation. 

It was carried out and organized in a manner which vre now 
associate wth what is called /fudaJism. Since agriculture was 
the chief means of livelihood, land was the chief source of wealth, 
'file way land was held varied to some extent during these 2,000 
years. The idea of ownership was perhaps not the same in the 
early years as it was in the Kandyan period. Even so, during 
the more recent past before the arriral of the British, the position 
was somewhat as follows. In theory the king uas the owner 
of the entire land in the kingdom. The king gave po^ons of 
land to those who sen-ed him in various capacities. ^ The ser- 
vices whidi the Wng required varied from assistance in goi'cm- 
ing the country' to small household duties. To those who per- 
formed each kind of seivice land was given in various proportions. 
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The chiefs who helped him govern the country were made rulers 
of large provinces or districts. Others were given smaller lots 
according to the service performed. 

The chiefs in turn required services for themselves both for 
private convenience and for public affairs, and they in their turn 
gave portions of land to those who performed these services. In 
fact this- was the general pattern throughout the country. Tem- 
ples and devales as much as the government itself depended on 
services rendered in return for land given. Depending on the 
person or group of persons for whose benefit the service was per- 
formed, the land given bore different names. Some was called 
niiidagam, other kinds devalagam and viharagain. Apart from 
services rendered in return for lands held, the people also had to 
perform certain general services to the state, such as repair and 
maintenance of the paths and bridges in their districts. Essen- 
tially, therefore, the people produced their own food, clothing 
and shelter. Land was the source from which practically every- 
thing else could be obtained. For the right of holding the land 
the people rendered services to the king, chiefs, landlords, 
temples or devales as the case might be. 

Even so, it is not correct to say that the people lived an entirely 
self-sufficient life ; they did not produce everything they wanted 
by themselves, and there was a certain amount of trade both 
within the country and with other countries. Internal trade was 
more often carried out by exchanging goods or services for goods 
or services. Although coins and the use of money were known 
quite early, they entered very little into economic life. Trade 
with other countries was largely concerned with cinnamon, pre- 
cious stones and elephants. It was, however, very small compared 
to modern trade. 

We have seen that this way of living was practised for over 
2,000 years with little change of real significance. When we 
realize how life in modern Ceylon is changing, we can appreciate 
how static life in these years must have been. This was mainly 
because that system was, generally spealdng, the one which satis- 
fied the economic needs of the people in relation to the control 
they had over nature and in relation to their state of knowledge 
in regard to producing .the things they wanted. When the way 
they earned their living remained almost unchanged, their rules 
•of conduct in relation to one another also changed very little. 
These rules were, of course, mostly; not written down. They 
were rules which the people followed because experience-showed 
that to break them would bring about a lack of order among the 
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people. They were also followed because they had been obeyed 
for generations : they were what we may call customs. Custom^, 
then, ordered the life of the people, wWch u'as largely unchang- 
ing. 

The various groups of people living in Ceylon each performed 
their functions according to the rules of custom. There -^vas a 
customary way of cultivating land, of performing services for the 
land, of giving services to the State, and of behaving tou'ards 
members of the same group and towards members of another 
group. In Ceylon, for instance, most of the people could be 
divided into groups according to the work they did. The major- 
ity were farmers ; some were craftsmen like blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, masons, etc. ; some others were fisherfolk. 
Some performed certain duties like washing clothes or beating 
drums ; others were potters, herdsmen and so on. The duties 
of the members of the various groups were fixed by custom. 
Tlus means that they were expected by the rest of the people to 
carry out certain functions. Their rights were also fixed by cus- 
tom. In other words, they knew how the rest of the people 
should behave towards them, depending on the groups to which 
they belonged. 

Largely owing to the economic functions attached to each group, 
but partly also owing to the influence of Hinduism, this grouping^ 
became what we call the caste system. In Ceylon, therefore, 
there were a number of castes, and persons belonging to each 
caste had certain duties and rights fixed by custom. Usually, 
persons belonging to a particular caste tended to live together in 
units. For instance, in a particular village there would often be 
only persons belonging to a particular caste. By living together, 
by having similar functions to perform and similar rights and 
duties, caste-groups living in areas became communities. In 
pre-modern Cej’lon, community living and caste very often 
coincided. The caste s>'stem remained for so long because it 
helped to maintain the feudal society of Ceylon. It was Ccj'lon 
society’s way of maintaining itself. 

The caste s>*stem meant that persons belonging to a particuhr 
caste lived a special group life. Everyone was bom to a caste, 
and a person could not change his caste. Once lie was bom to 
a caste, custom saw to it that he performed certain functions and 
occupied a knowm, regulated place in the society. A craftsman’s 
son became a craftsman; a farmer’s son became a farmer. 
Persons belonging to a particular caste generally did not cat 
wth or maiT)’ persons belonging to another caste. Inter-caste 
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marriage, especiall)^ would have broken that caste-order which 
was important in keeping the pattern of society unchanged. 

So far \ve have seen how tlie economic and social life of the 
people of Cejdon in the pre-modern period was essentially feudal. 
The way the people were governed, also, was feudal rather than 
democratic. At the head of the government was the king. He 
followed tlie customs of the countrj^ and tried to maintain them, 
since the people might have opposed a king \vho broke the cus- 
toms too frequently. 

The king could not govern the country by himself, so he re- 
ceived the assistance of chiefs. The king quite often acted on 
the advice of these chiefs assembled in council. The Idng’s 
cliiefs were also in charge of the administration of the provinces, 
subject to liis ultimate control. Just as the king was assisted by 
lus council, the provincial or village government was assisted 
by various sabhas. These councils were of course not elected by 
the vote of the people as they are today ; in the villages the gatn 
sabhas, for instance, were usually composed of the heads of 
families. Thus, although there was no democracy as we know 
it today, representative institutions were common. 

The economic, social and political conditions in Ceylon were 
feudal during these years. They remained so because little 
happened to make the people want to change them. During 
that period of over 2,000 years the people, generally speaking, 
earned their living in the same way, followed the same rules of 
conduct, and were governed in about the same way. 

The rules of conduct the people followed were, as we noticed 
earlier, maintained largely by the force of custom. These rules 
laid down the people’s rights and duties. In modern Ceylon we 
think that the ordinary people should have more rights than they 
had in the old days. We will see why this is later on. Before 
we can do so we must know what those rights were and why after 
2,000 years the people became dissatisfied with them. 

Today, when we think of a country, we think of it as consist- 
ing of a number of people living as a community — large or small. 
In other words, the individual person is thought of as the unit. 
In old Ceylon, the family was considered the unit in the com- 
munity. Families belonged to castes, and the rights and duties 
of the persons who made up the families depended on the caste 
they belonged to. Some castes were considered higher than 
others and the persons belonging to higher castes had more rights 
than those belonging to lower castes. All persons therefore did 
not have equal rights. ‘ lustice ’ did not consist in giving every 
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person a irunimum of equal nghts, as we believe it does m modem 
society, but of mamtaimng the imequal nghts of the different 
groups of people 

Nor did the people have the freedom to choose how they 
wished to live their pnvate lives A person could not choose 
to do any work other than that which custom fixed for him as 
a result of his birth in a particular caste He could not many 
anyone outside his caste, and marriages took place according 
to the usual customs No person could nse above the station 
that birth gave him because custom and society prevented him 
from doing so Of course, in those days, most of the people 
were content to follow the work of the castes they belonged to, 
marry according to custom and live m the station their bmh 
gave them Even so, those personal and civic freedoms which 
we value today, and which will be discussed in detail later on, 
were absent at that time 

Nor did the people have political freedom Tliey could 
not control the government as they wished , they could not elect 
or reject the government by peaceful means When kings 
became tyrants or continuously violated custom, the people re- 
belled and overthrew them Usually, however, the people were 
not interested m the king’s government but paid the taxes or 
performed the services and let the chiefs and the king do much 
as they W7shed Changes in the occupancy of the throne were 
usually the result of normal succession, foreign mvTisions or 
palace intrigues 

The Break-up of Feudalism. Since the arrival of the 
Bntish, however, many things have happened to change most 
of this state of affairs One of the most important things that 
took place soon after the arrival of the Bntish was a significaui 
change in the way the people earned their living MTicrcis 
formerly the people were engaged m farming and handicraft 
industnes to satisfy their baste needs, the Bntish encouraged 
them to take up the cultiwition of crops which did not satisfy 
their ov\Ti basic needs but which could be sold abroad for money 
out of which other things that were not produced could be 
bought First coffee, then tea and finally rubber estates made 
their appearance Once these crops were grown, they had to be 
brought to Colombo for shipping abroad , hence the need for 
roads and railwaj*s The more roads and railway the country 
had, the greater the number of people needed for working tlicm 
In addition to working at the production of new monej-bnngmg 
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crops, there were thus new occupations such as transport. With 
the change in the way the people earned their living many other 
occupations came into being. Some people became contractors, 
some doctors and lawyers, and some became teachers in the new 
English schools that were being established. We can see, then, 
hotv new ways of earning a living tvere made available to the people. 

In the earlier period, we noticed, the services the people 
rendered were paid for by granting lands. This practice could 
no longer be continued. The new occupations paid money as 
wages or gave profits as income. Money came more and more 
into the economic life of the people. Many of them worked for 
money and bought tvhat the)’- wanted with their Avages. In the 
new situation the old S3'stem of compelling people to give free 
services to the state tvas considered to be out of place. So the 
old system, knowr as rajakariya, was abolished. 

With new' occupations, w'ith money entering into daily life, 
with rajakariya abolished and with w'estern education spreading, 
the old customs w'ere soon found to be inadequate. 'V^iere the 
old system continued in any degree, to that extent the old cus- 
toms remained and the people did not object. ^\Tiere the cir- 
cumstances had changed, the people gradually gave up following 
the old customs and new' habits and new' ideas developed. Many 
of the features of the caste system, for instance, disappeared. 

The effect of the new' developments w'as felt in the system of 
government also. So long as society w'as largely unchanged and 
long-standing custom regulated ever)' aspect of life including 
the pow'ers and duties of kingship, the people bothered little about 
government ; but when the w'hole system changed rapidly, so 
that old customs disappeared and new' habits could not yet obtain 
the sanctity of age, the people looked to the government to bring 
about order. The more educated people expressed a desire, 
however gradual it may have been, to be associated with the 
government in this task. At first led by the educated people, a 
movement grew' up w'hich demanded the transfer of government 
to Ceylonese hands, w'hile the people themselves realized that only 
if the government depended on their goodw'ill would it try to help 
them. 

With new' opportunities for earning their living, with new ideas 
about government, the people also developed new ideas about 
personal rights. Many thought that people should be considered 
as individuals irrespective of caste and that rights should be 
given to them equally. In other words, democratic ideas grad- 
ually spread among our people. 
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Yet none of these things spr^d throughout the country evenly. 
Where the old economic system remained almost unchanged, as in 
certain village areas, the old ideas also remained to a large degree. 
Even today, in the less developed areas, the idea of caste has not 
been given up, whereas in others it is fast disappearing. The 
changes which took place during the British period broke up the 
old ‘feudal* system in parts and in unequal degree. THs is the 
reason why we come across parts of the old system and parts of 
the new changes jostling one another in our country today. We 
have seen evidence of this in the village communities which we 
considered earlier. 

Even so, Ceylon today is in many ways different from what 
it was in the pre-British period of our history. We shall see this 
in greater detail when we proceed to learn about the way we earn 
our living, about how the people think we should be governed, 
about the way we gradually won control of our government, 
about how we govern ourselves, and about our relations with 
other peoples of the world. Then, also, we shall be able to have 
an idea, brief though this may be, of all that is involved in being 
citizens of our country. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WAY WE EARN OUR LIVING 


The life of a people depends to a large extent on the way they 
earn their living. We noticed, for instance, in the last chapter 
how the sense of neighbourhood and the sense of community, in 
the villages, in the towns and cities and in the estates, depend in 
large measure on the way these groups earn their living. 

The most important thing about earning our living, which we 
often tend to forget, is that it has to be earned. Food, clotliing 
and shelter do not come to us as free gifts of nature. People 
have to work to win them from nature. In a modern society, 
the work of obtaining food, clothing and shelter takes many differ- 
ent forms. Nevertheless, if we do not work, we shall not be able 
to earn our living. 

The Working Population. In no country can every single 
person engage in the work of earning a living. Some are children, 
some are sick or maimed and others are too old to work. Those 
who work therefore have to earn a living for those who do not 
as w-ell as for themselves. When we consider how the people 
■of Ceylon earn their living, we must first find the number of 
people living in Ceylon and how many of these people are working 
to produce food, clothing and shelter. According to the 1946 
Census'-^' there was in Ceylon a population of just over 6.V million 
people, distributed as follows : 


groups 

0-4 years 
5-14 years 
15-59 years 
<39 and over 

Total 


Table I 

Population of Ceylon in 1946 
Percentage of total 


12.9 

24-3 

57-4 

5-4 


100 


Numbers in each 
age group 
861,439 
1,617,005 
3,818,949 

359.946 


6,657.339* 


From this table we can see not only the total number of the 
population but the percentages of the people in different age 
groups. This dividing of the population into different age 

“^The population of Ceylon according to the 1953 Census was 8,098,637. 
"We have used 1946 Census figures as all the detailed figures for 1953 are not 
yet available. 
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groups IS useful as ^ve can judge the numbers of people ^\ho are 
either too young or too old to be working as compared wth the 
number of people who are of an age to go to uork 

Children up to the age of 5 years are generally too } oung to be 
attendmg school and too young to be earning a hving Most 
of the children between the ages of 5 and 14 ought to be at school 
People bet\\een the ages of 15 and 59 are said to be of working 
age People of 60 and over are at the age of retirement Smce 
the children up to the age of 5 years are too young to earn their 
living, they ha^e to be fed, dressed and housed at older people’s 
expense Children beU^een the ages of 5 and 14 should all be 
going to school, although we find that in Ceylon onlj 73 9 
per cent are in fact doing so The other children do not go to 
school either because their parents are too poor to send them or 
because they are useful m helping in the house , or else they are 
helping to feed the family by working m the fields, or are 
earning their own living by worl^g as domestic servants Some- 
times, of course, it is because the children are deaf, blind or 
crippled, or simply do not want to go to school Even though 
over a quarter of the children of schooKgoing age do not attend 
school, not all of these children are helping to earn their living 
Even fewer of them work hard enough to earn their ovm keep 
We can saj, therefore, that most children of school-going age 
are dependent on other people for their food, clothing and 
shelter 

People between the ages of 15 and 59 are considered to be of 
working age Most people by the time they have reached 15 
years of age have left school and are either working or looking 
for work By the time they reach 60 jears of age thej are 
generally too weak and meffiaent to be kept in work and by that 
age many people have retired People of 60 jears and over form 
5 4 per cent of the total population It is true that some of these 
people go out to work, but most of them do not , they are either 
living on their pensions or being supported by their grown-up 
children So we can saj that children and old people, who 
together form about two-fifths of the population and who arc 
unable to earn their own living, arc supported by those people 
m the rest of the population who arc working 

Not all people between the ages of 15 and 59, however, arc 
nctuallj working or working fiiU time Sometimes thej are too 
ill to work, sometimes thej arc wncmplojcd, sometimes ihcj arc 
not able to get a full daj’s work, and sometimes ihcj arc still 
going to school or training college or Univcrsilj Again, of all 
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those who are working, not all are said to be working gainfully. 
Housewives may be working very much harder than their hus- 
bands at their place of work, but they are not gainfully occupied. 
By this we mean that they are not doing work for which they 
receive an income. Although some women are teachers, nurses, 
stenographers, tea-pluckers, street-sweepers, etc., most women, 
stay at home and look after the house and children. In fact we 
find that only 39 per cent, or approximately two-fifths, of the 
population is gainfully occupied and so supports itself and the 
test of the population. Therefore, on the average, two workers 
have to support themselves and three other people. It is import- 
ant to note, therefore, that roughly the living of five people will 
depend on the work of only two people. We can see, then, that 
if for some reason there is suddenly a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in the country, not only will the people who have lost their 
means of livelihood suffer, but the people who are dependent 
on them as well. 

If we look at the percentages in Table I again, we notice that 
there are not many old people in the population, while there are 
a great number of children. We see that over one-third of the 
population is under the age of 15 years but only 57.4 per cent 
between the ages of 15 and 59. Thus the proportion of children 
to adults is greater in Ceylon than in many more developed 
countries such as Britain. This is due to the fact that though 
each year many children are born, also each year there are a great 
number of people who die young. In Western countries people 
generally live longer than people in Ceylon, because they have 
much better food, clothing, housing and medical services. So 
we find that, instead of our people dying in their old age, many 
of them die during their childhood and working life. There- 
fore they die before they have given, or given in full, their work 
in return for what they received as children. This means that 
there will be fewer people in the total population working to 
support those people who cannot support themselves. The 
bigger the proportion of children in the population, the bigger is 
the burden on the people who are working. 

Ceylon has a high birth rate and a fairly low death rate, so that 
the population is increasing. This means that more houses, 
food and clothing need to be obtained for this increase in popu- 
lation. It will also mean that those people who work will either 
have to work harder and produce more to feed the increased 
numbers of children, or else they will have to divide the little 
they get among more people. It is not easy to produce more 
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food and other necessities rapidly in Ceylon, so at the moment 
more people are having to share the goods and services pro- 
duced, tvith the result that people are getting less than thej did 
in earlier years If we want our people to get more than they 
are receiving now, then either the production of goods and ser- 
vices must increase more than m proportion to the increase in 
population, or the goods and services must increase while the 
population does not 

So far we ha^e seen that, because of childhood, sickness and 
■old age, and for reasons of inability to find work, or full time 
work, or for reasons of not being gainfully occupied, onl) about 
four out of ten people are actually engagedmthe tasks of earning 
These four persons have to look after themselves as well as the 
other BIX Let us now see how these gainfully occupied persons 
work 

Out of the total number of people going to work, we find that 
about 64 per cent are working in agriculture, fishing, forestry and 
industry These people are either producing things like paddy 
or tea or are catching fish or mining plumbago or quarrying stone, 
etc We can say, therefore, that they are engaged in phj^ucal 
production We find that 21 per cent of the working population 
get their livelihood from trade, transport and banking This 
one-fifth of the working population is engaged m transporting 
food and other commodities from the villages and towns and 
from the port of Colombo to those places where the} arc needed 
They are also engaged in selling these things m shops and bou- 
tiques and on the pavements Some of the people in this group 
are working to bring the rubber, tea, coconut and plumbago from 
the estates and mines to the port of Colombo, from where thej 
can be sent abroad Others help people to move about from 
place to place The people who work m banks also help trade 
by doing such things as lending money and keeping large sums 
of money safe We find that the rest of the working popufttion, 

1 e about 15 per cent, are working as government servants, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, soldiers and domestic servants, and in 
other such occupations which look after the wciftre of the people 
This group IS said to be engaged m serv ice ocaipations 

Tawt II 

Distribution of worklaC population omonc major occupallon group* 

Pity steal proJuetton ciecupattoni 

AenevUvre, fijhmp forestry S3 

Jndmiry i» per cent 
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Distributive occupations 

Trade, transport, banking . , ai per cent 

Service occupations 

Civil service, medicine, police, education, , 

domestic service, etc. . . 15 per cent 

Although most people who are working are engaged in physical 
production, the proportion of the working population so engaged 
is smaller than what it was 25 years ago. More people are find- 
ing work in trade and transport and even more in service occu- 
pations. It is to be expected that more and more people will 



DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS (1946) 

become doctors and teachers and so on, since our country does 
not have enough of them. As the work of the government ex- 
pands so does the number of people working for the government, 
for example irrigation engineers. The largest group of people 
working in service occupations is, however, composed of domestic 
servants. As the country gets richer and the people more educa- 
ted we will find that fewer people will be working as domestic 
servants because often people work as domestic servants only 
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when they cannot find any other work Often they ould prefer 
to work in offices or m factories rather than in other people’s 
houses In countries with a mudi higher standard of living such 
as Britain and the USA there are few people who work as 
domestic servants, because they can find other work to do As 
our country becomes more developed we should find that there 
will be more doctors nurses, teachers, dentists and people work- 
ing in other such useful occupations and fewer people working 
as domestic servants 

Since the food and other necessities that we get depend to a 
great extent on the work of the people who are engaged in physi- 
cal production, we must examme just what these people are doing 
Just over half of the people who are gainfully emplo}ed (53 per 
cent) are working in agnculture, fishing and forestry Only a 
small proportion, in fact only 3 per cent, of this group are w orking 
in hunting, fishing and forestry All the rest are engaged m 
agnculture Of those people working m agnculture almost 
three fifths are working at producing special crops such as tea, 
rubber, coconut, tobacco, cinnamon and citronella while the rest 
are producing paddy and other grams, v egetables and livestock 
So of eveiy ten people working m agnculture, six are produc- 
ing special crops, most of which are sold to other countries, but 
only four are working at producing the basic food crops for the 
country 

Farming We noticed that only four persons in ten of those 
engaged m agnculture arc produang paddy, vegetables and live- 
stock Only about half of these people arc growing paddy as their 
mam crop and only about one person in seven is growing vege- 
tables as his mam crop Most of the rest arc occupied in grovnng 
what food the} can but not in producing any one special crop 
Most of the people engaged in livestock farming ruse cattle and 
buffaloes Of course the people growing paddy is their mam 
crop also grow other things if they get the chance Tlic> mi> 
keep chickens or grow a fcv% vegetables or have a coconut tree, 
but their mam occupation is growing padd} 

^\^l> IS It that onl> about four persons in every ten working in 
agnculture arc working at produang basic food requirement^ 
while the other six are for the most part producing nibber, tea 
coconut, etc ? Arc we produang so much food for our own 
needs that we can grow these other things ? ^\’hcn we examine 
the situation we find that we have to buy a lot of our food, 
especially nee, from foreign countnes In fact, wx grow less 
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than half of the paddy we require and have to bring the rest from 
other countries.* 

One of the reasons for this state of affairs is the coming of the 
plantations. We noticed in the first chapter that the coming of 
the plantations was tlie greatest single cause of the change in the 
way we earn our living. Later we shall see that plantations play 
an important part in our economic life, contributing a great deal 
to the income of our country. Nevertheless, the fact that planta- 
tions need land, labour and other resources has meant that 
ours has become largely a commercial agriculture rather than a 
subsistence agriculture. This means that the greater part of 
the people are not engaged in producing the food we need. Let 
us see how the coming of the plantations brought this about. 
Before Ceylon came wholly under the control of the British, many 
of the present estate lands, especially the tea lands in the Central 
Province, were chenas and forests. The chenas and forests were 
essential for the well-being of the villages. The chenas ware not 
cultivated every year but every few years. The forests were not 
, only necessary for timber and for grazing cattle but to stop soil 
erosion, landslips and floods. When there are torrential dovm- 
pours of rain the leaves of the trees prevent the rain from hitting 
the earth with force. The roots of the trees also will hcep most 
of the earth firm when the rains fall on the sloping sides of hills. 
When a lot of rain falls heavily on to the unprotected earth it 
chums up the earth so that there is a lot of mud. If this unpro- 
tected land is on a slope the rains will wash away the top-soil 
which is valuable for growing plants, and if there is enough rain 
the water coming down the hill will form into streamlets and 
msh to join the rivers, perhaps causing floods. Floods not only 
lead to loss of life and destruction of homes but destroy crops 
and wash away the top-soil. 

Thus although villages, especially in the hill district, some- 
times occupied only a small area, the forests were essential to 
their way of life by protecting thesoil, so the people were careful 
not to cut them down. Chenas were a means of utilizing less 
suitable land for cultivation. In 1840, the Crown Lands Ordi- 
nance came into operation. It said that all forests waste, un- 
occupied or uncultivated land was presumed to be the property 
of the Crown, until the contrar}' was proved. In other rrori'’ 
unless the villager could prove that the chenas and forests 
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legally his, they belonged to the government How could the 
villager hope to prove they were his ? He rarely spoke or under- 
stood English, he could not afford to have a lawyer to act for him, 
and above all where was the proof that the government needed ? 
It was difhcuU to prove that the chena land belonged to any 
villager, and who could say that they owned the forests ? There- 
fore much land passed under the control of the government, which 
sold most of It to British planters The situation W’as made 
worse by the Waste Lands Ordinance of 1897 v\hich said 
that whenever it appeared to the Government Agent of the 
district that any land situated within his province or distnct 
was forest, chena, waste or unoccupied, he was empowered 
by issue of a notice to compel any claimant to appear before 
him and prove his title, m default of which the land would be 
declared the property of the Crown Any villager if asked to 
prove his claim to his land might find it difficult or even impos- 
sible So two things happened Firstly a lot of land became 
plantation land growing tea and rubber Secondly a number of 
villagers held less land than formerly through loss of chena and 
forest and they had no opportunity of increasing their holdings 
of land if their numbers increased 
As plantations developed many villagers m the upcountry 
became landless or were left with little land, and they could not 
grow enough for their needs The easy way out of this situation 
was either to get into debt or to live by selling the little land they 
held If a villager got deeply into debt he had, in any case, no 
alternative but to sell his land to get out of debt In either case 
many ofthe villagers vvcrecompellcdtoscllallor most of their land 
It was also the practice in Ceylon to divide a dead person’'^ 
property equally amongst his heirs So long ns the population 
did not grow fast and so long as there was enough land for every 
one, lbs had no ill effects But when the amount of land avnil- 
able to the vallagers either became fixed or less than before, the 
grovvang population resulted m smaller and smaller lots of land 
becoming available to families m succeeding generations Ihc 
villagers of the succeeding generations therefore had even less 
land than their predecessors and were more liable to get into debt 
and sell ihcir land This is how the plantations were respon- 
sible, though m a negative way, for creating landless villagers, and 
villagers with not enough land, in the upcountry districts , but 
It must be said that the increasing population and the laws of 
inheritance contributed to a similar process m otiicr parts of the 
island where there were no plantations 
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When villagers do not have land of their own, they have to 
find a means of livelihood in other ways. Tlic coming of the 
plantations, though it took away the land, created new ways of 
earning a li\*ing. Some of the landless could find work on the 
plantations or in the new types of work that the plantations 
brought. For instance, people were needed to build roads to 
transport the crops from the plantations to the ports, and people 
were also ttceded to transport the goods along the roads. People 
were needed to cultivate the new crops, for lea especially requires 
careful and constant attention. When the tea plantations came 
into being, however, the Kandyan .Sinhalese were unwilling to 
work in them. 'I’hcy preferred whenever possible to cultiv.atc 
for themselves. 'Fite Kandyans had been used to a fairly com- 
fortable life without too much hard work, cultivating land of their 
own. Now they were asked to do a dilfcrent kind of work winch 
they did not like on the plantations of other men for low w.agcs 
and with little leisure. They tried to live as far as possible the 
life they had alw.ays led with all their old customs and indepen- 
dence. Therefore the tea planters, having plantations and hardly 
anybody to work them, imported South Indian labourers, while 
most of the Kandyans stayed on the land that was left to them 
and a few migrated to the Low Countr)-. Rubber and coconut 
arc not cultivated at vcr\* high altitudes and do not require a 
great number of hardworking labourers, so Ceylonese labour 
was often available. As time went on, some of the Low Countr}’- 
Ceylonese with better education and greater experience of 
Western ways were able to engage in government work or in 
plantations or in the various types of work that grew up as a 
result of the plantations. The Kandyans, however, rarely got 
the same opportunities for education as some of the Low Country 
Sinhalese, Burghers and Tamils. But even though some Cey- 
lonese got employment either in government service or through 
the plantations, there were still a large number without work 
of this kind and without land. Some continued their tradi- 
tional occupations such as pot-making and coir rope-making,, 
etc. Some became farm labourers, working for men who had 
too much land for themselves to work or who were too well off 
to have to work themselves. Large numbers became domestic 
servants. .Some people rented land from others in their village 
for paddy cultivation. 

Of course these changes did not take place all at once. At 
first the people who worked at agriculture were not too badly off 
after the plantations came, because although their holdings of 
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land could not be increased and they lost some of their land, the 
population did not increase immediately. As the populiion 
increased, however, there were more and more people having to 
get their living from the same amount of land. Owing to the 
cutting dotvn of forests, even this land tvas not always as pro- 
ductive as it had been because of soil erosion and floods. Those 
who could find reasonable work elsewhere often left the land, but 
a great many were left to get their living from the soil whether 
they owned the land or not. When we come to present-day 
Ceylon we find that many people who are getting their living as 
agriculturists either do not otvn land or have pitifully small hold- 
ings. In a survey carried out in 1950 it was estimated that 
26.3 per cent, i.e. over a quarter of the families engaged in 
agriculture, held no land. 


Tasih m 


Size of land holdings of families engaged in agriculture in $950 


Land fio/dings 
yo land 

Less than \ acre 
L,ess than i acre 
Less than 2 acres 
Less than 3 acres 
Less than 4 acres 
Xacss than 5 acres 


PtTceniage of total familiet 

26.3 

42.3 
S4‘i 

69.1 
75.t 
S^i 

85.2 

(Sessional Paper XIIE of 195*) 


From Table III it can be seen that over half of the families 
engaged in agriculture have holdings of less than one acre and 
most of these have holdings of less than half an acre. Witli 
present methods of cultivauon, these people arc not able to 
get a living from their small plots of land, so when they the 
opportunity they are forced to take land on rent. 

So far we have learnt that of the people who engage in agri- 
culture only two in five are occupied in producing food such as 
rice, vegetables and livestock. We noticed that these people 
only produce about half of the rice that the country' needs. 
Tw’o of the reasons for this were the coming of the plantations 
which reduced the land available for cultivation, and the increase 
of population. , , , 

Inhere is also another important rc.ason for this. Since most 
of the vilbgers do not have land or enough land, they have to rent 
land for cultivation. The important point about renting land m 
Ceylon is the high rent that has to be paid to the ow ner of inc 
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land. The higher the rent, the smaller is the share the cultiva- 
tor gets. Very often, it is only by giving the cultivator an increas- 
ed share when he works hard that he can be persuaded to work 
hard. The way lands are rented out in Ceylon, unfortunately, 
does not give the cultivator sufficient incentive to work hard 
enough to produce more food. Let us see, then, the way 
in which land is rented out in Ceylon and its effects on the 
economy. 

Probably the best-known way of renting land is by the ‘ ande ’ 
system, which has been altered to some extent by the Paddy 
Lands Act of 1953. Here the land is let out for 6 - or 12-month 
periods only. The rent is generally half the crop when it is har- 
vested, and sometimes also half the hay. Sometimes the land- 
lord supplies lus tenant with all or part of the seed paddy required 
for the sowing ; the landlord expects the same quantity of seed 
back at the har\^est plus half as much again as his charge for the 
loan of the paddy seed. Also, in certain districts, the landlord 
supplies half the manure ; this is sometimes free, but often it 
has to be paid for in paddy. Sometimes a payment of madaran 
(pre-pa5TOent) is made by the tenant in order to get the land, in 
addition to the normal payment at han^est time. This payment 
to get the land arose because, as the population was increasing, 
there were more and more people wanting the same pieces of 
land. Therefore many people were willing to pay the owner 
something for letting them have the opportunity of cultivating 
the land, and the highest bidders got the land. The farmers 
either use their .o^vn buffaloes or hire them from people in the 
same village or nearby villages. These other people have to be 
paid, too. If there are too few buffaloes in the district, they 
will have to be brought from other districts and will therefore be 
•dearer than those hired from the same village. 

Let us look at the result of this system. The farmer knows 
as soon as he takes his land on rent that half of the crop will go 
to the landowner for the rent of the land. Then he has to pay 
for seed paddy and manure, and pay extra because he is not pay- 
ing for them immediately. The yield of rice got from the paddy 
fields of Ceylon is one of the lowest in the world ; obviously the 
yield could be increased. Supposing by his own efforts the 
farmer improved his yield by using more manure and trans- 
planting, how much of the benefit would he get ? As the quantity 
increases, so will the amount the landlord gets. If, by his hard 
work, the farmer produced four more bushels, then two bushels 
will immediately go to the landowner though he has done 
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nothing to increase the yield. Also, if the landowner thinks the 
iand can always be made to produce more, he may charge 
a higher maaaran in future, $o that the fanner may get verr 
little or no return for his extra effort. The Paddy Lands 
Act of 1953 attempts to remove these evil features. In those 
areas where it is in operation the landlord has to rent the land 
to the farmer for not less than five years. Of course, if the 
farmer does not pay his rent, or does not cultivate his land, 
or tries to cheat the landlord by saying he got less paddy from 
the land than he actually did, then the landowier has a right 
to tell the farmer to leave his land. However, it is not left to 
the landlord to decide whether his tenant is a bad tenant or not. 
The landlord has to get the written permission of the Government 
Agent or his Assistant before he can eject his tenant. This is 
quite an important improvement since, if a farmer tries to 
improve his land by manuring or by other means, he will be on 
the land long enough to get some of the benefit for himself. Since 
tnadaran is forbidden by this same law the farmer need not be 
afraid that he wll have to pay a high madaran jf he tvjshes to 
cultivate the same land another time. The same law provides 
that the government shall state the proportion of paddy to be 
paid to the landlord as rent. The rates that the government 
fix will vary from district to district, but they are bound to be 
much more reasonable than they were. In 1953, honever, the 
Act was not in operation throughout the whole island; the 
sooner it is applied throughout the country the better it wll be 
for the farmer. 

There is another system called the ' fixed return * or ' promise * 
system, whereby at harvest time the farmer gives up a certain 
quantity of paddy, whatever the amount he actually harvested. 

If, for instance, the yield of a certain field is normally 25 bushels, 
the landowner might expect to be paid 15 bushels of paddy, nhich 
leaves the farmer 10 bushels out of e^-ery 25 bushels produced. 

If he is able to produce 30 bushels one year instead of 25, he will 
have 15 for himself. However, if he produces only 18 bushels 
instead of the expected 25, he wiW only have 3 bushels for him- 
self. Sometimes the yield will be low through no fault of the 
farmer, because of drought or flood for Instance, but c'cn so 
the landlord insists on having his full share. If by any chance 
the farmer is able to increase his yield the landlord may demanu 
an even bigger rent than before. The people under sptem 
only hold the land for periods of 6 to iz months. 

There are other systems in operation, sometimes found m one 
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district, sometimes in several districts. In certain districts in 
Uva, the aadayam system can be found. The farmer pays the 
landlord an amount of paddy wliich is a multiple of the amount 
of paddy sown. In the Wellawaya area, for instance, the farmers 
pay three times the amount of paddy sown and do three days 
work in the landlord’s fields. 

In those areas where the Paddy Lands Act is in operation there 
is greater securitj’" for the farmer and the rent he has to pay is 
more reasonable. Therefore the farmer is given some incentive 
to improve his land and the opportunity of earning a slightly 
greater income, with which he can eat more or wliich he can 
spend on his land. We should not be too surprised if at first 
he chooses to eat more, since his standard of living is so low. 
The Government Agent has to be very careful that the landlord 
does not make the farmer pay more in secret, either through 
giwng him paddy or through making the farmer or his family 
work for him. 

There is a system of landholding 'loiown as thattuinaru or 
Joint Oumership. Here the land is not let out, but more than 
one family own the land. Perhaps two brothers will have half 
shares in the same small piece of land so that each cultivates 
it alternately. There is no problem about whom the crop 
belongs to, so that if one of the brothers takes the trouble to 
transplant, any increase in yield is totally liis. On the other 
hand, neither brother will attempt to improve the quality of the 
soil since each is afraid the other will benefit from it. Generally 
each man vdll try to get as much out of the soil as possible and 
put as little as possible back. 

Even when considering chena land, where vegetables or millet 
is generally grown, part of the crop goes to the owner, so here 
again the farmer does not always produce as much as he could. 

In trying to find out why the people cultivating the land for 
paddy and vegetables produce such a small proportion of our 
needs, we have found that not only do a lot of people not own • 
the land they cultivate but that under the systems by which the 
majority get their lands on rent, it is to their disadvantage to 
produce as much paddy as they can since they will either have 
to pay a higher fixed rent or a higher madaran. We have also 
seen that farmers have too little land to cultivate. From their 
small plots of ground they manage to scrape a living, but their 
holdings are too small eith^ to give them a reasonable living 
or to let them produce ^ much as is possible from that 
land. 
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Tabiz rv 

holdings in Ceylon in 1950 

Percentage of total 
31.4 
32.9 
21.0 
it.i 
2.6 
i.i 

' 100.0 

(Sessional Paper XIII of 1923) 

From Table IV we can see the size of paddy-holding in 
Ceylon and that 84 cent of the paddy holdings are under 2 
acres ; this means that a veiy great many families who \TOrk 
paddy holdings have too little land to cultivate, tvith the result 
that much labour is going to waste, especially since they gene- 
rally have little or no other land under culth-ation. Sometimes, 
where it is possible, the farmers go nowadays to help at busy 
seasons on the estates, but there is neverthe/ess a great deal of 
labour wastage. If it were possible to remove about half the 
number of people engaged in producing Ceylon's food supply 
from the existing arable land on which they work, we might 
find that the production of food would remain unaltered. So 
we are faced with the fact that we are not making the best use 
of the men, women and children who grow our food, for they 
could produce more if they had more land, WTten we come to 
examine the other conditions under which our agriculture is 
carried on, we may be surprised that we produce as mucli of 
our paddy needs as we do. 

We have already seen that both the land-holding ^-stem and 
the si^ of the holdings are such that we do not make the most 
use of either our land or our people. Thirdly, the mctliod of 
farming itself leaves very much to be desired. TIic farmer 
often does not use enough manure, partly because he docs not 
wish others to benefit at his expense if he takes land on rent, 
and partly because he cannot afford it. Because his crop is poor, 
the farmer cannot afford more manure for his next crop ; l?ccaii<c 
he cannot afford manure, his next crop is poor. Another reason 
is that the farmer still sows broadcast. In other countries, 
where the paddy yield is much highy, the farmer plants the sccdi 
and then transplants the seedlings at regular distances apart. 
This gives the young seedlings a chance of obtaining tlic nourish- 


Paddy 

Area 

Less than -J acre 
i to 1 acre 

1 to 2 acres 

2 to 5 acres 
S to 10 acres 

10 acres and over 
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ment they need without wasting land, and it also gives them a 
chance against the weeds. Of course this requires quite a lot 
of bending and hard work, which explains why farmers are not 
eager to transplant. Yields are also low because the seed paddy 
the farmer uses does not always give the highest yields. In 
Western countries, great attention is paid to the quality of the 
seed, to ensure that it is the highest yielding seed possible. Tests 
are often made to see if the seed will grow equally well in different 
climates and in different soils. The highest yielding seed paddy,, 
when planted in ideal conditions, may be totally unsuited to 
places where it is too hot or cold, or dry or wet : another strain 
of paddy may do better in these places. If the farmer used 
better seed paddy, he should with no more labour get a much 
higher yield of paddy. 

The government of Ceylon is trying to encourage the farmers 
to use better methods of manuring and transplanting and better 
qualities of seeds by sending officers to the villages to advise 
them. The government has its experimental stations, where 
it tries out di&rent kinds of seeds and methods of growing and 
manuring, so that it can advise the farmers, but it is a slow 
business to persuade the farmers to use the new methods. This 
is partly because they are suspicious and not convinced of the 
success of the new methods ; partly because their generally 
poor physique does not dispose them towards the hard work 
of transplanting ; and partly because they may feel they will 
get very little benefit from increased yields. Unless the govern- 
ment makes a continued effort to persuade them to change their 
ways, as things are now, the farmers will not do it themselves 
as they have neither the money, the energy, the interest nor the 
knowledge to use these methods to increase their yields. 

Some people suggest that other countries get more .for their 
efforts because they have more agricultural machinery. It 
is true that in Western countries the horse has to a great extent 
been replaced by the tractor, and that a fair number of operations 
that used to be done by men are now done by machines. But 
we must not think that by importing great quantities of machinery 
we can solve all our problems. In the first place, machinery 
costs a great deal of money which the country can ill afford, 
whether the government or the farmer pays. Secondly, the 
tractors we import cannot go everywhere ; for instance, it would 
be difficult to use tractors on terraced hillsides. English farmers 
generally do their own small repairs to machinery, but it is too 
much to expect the Ceylon farmer to be able to do so for some time 
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yet, and so tractors might be lying idle for some time airaiting 
repairs Tractors are also eicpensive to mamtam and, unlike 
cattle, give no manure, which is essential for the fields Since 
there is no shortage of labour m agriculture ■\\e have no need to 
save labour at the moment If, ho^^ever, we could import 
machinery specially built for paddy cultivation, if the land 
system were different and farmers cultivated larger holdings, then 
machinery could increase production At the present moment, 
however, we carmot explain the low yield of paddy by the lack 
of machinery. 

Another important cause of the low yield of padd> is the 
presence of either too much or too little water, and much crop 
failure is due to this Sometimes areas are planted with paddy 
seed and cared for, but then there is a drought, and if there 
IS little or no imgation the paddy seedlings may wilt and die 
On the other hand, there may be too much rain, which cannot 
dram away, so the paddy rots , or a n\ er may o\ erflow and flood 
good paddy land, destroying the crop In Cejlon, about one- 
fifth of the land is cultivated, one fifth is forest and the rest is 
waste or scrubland The forests often ser\e a useful purpose, 
but the waste land is lying unused, this is not al\\a)'8 because 
of infertility but because of lack of w’ater, so that we can sec 
that the problem of water in Ceylon is a xery great one 

It IS clear, therefore, that the small quantities of nee produced 
carmot be said to be due to the insufficient numbers working 
at paddy cultwation and the greater numbers working on estates 
A bad system of land tenure, joint ownership and the resulting 
fragmentation of land into small holdings with the resulting 
W’astage of labour, bad methods of farming, bad dramage and 
inadequate irrigation are together responsible for the low Mcld 
of paddy. 

Table V 


Persons gainfully occupied m tea, rubber and coconut 


Crop 

Tea 

Rubber 

Coconut 

Tobacco 


htun^ers 

467713 

304 310 

69 683 

2 t 114 


Employ tn 

03 % 

I o®* 

20 % 

06 % 


Employees 

93 

40 0 °o 
15 3% 


Sflf-employed 

2 


58 o®,, 

8-1 «"<. 

(Oniui 194*) 


Estates. \\c noticed earlier that the major part of the people 
engaged m agriculture work, m the plantaUons Let us see how 
these people earn their Imng Most of these people arc workmg 
in tea, rubber and coconut From Tabic V wc sec that b\ far 
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the largest number of people in plantations work to produce 
tea, for the number engaged in tea growing is more than twice 
the number engaged in rubber. The third biggest user of labour, 
after rubber, is coconut growing. As can be seen from Table V, 
there arc not many employers in the tea plantations, in fact only 
0.3 per cent of the people working in tea are employers. There 
are few people (2.6 per cent) who cultivate tea plants for them- 
selves. The great majority of people who work on tea estates 
(97.1 per cent) arc working for employers. Tea estates generally 
employ a lot of people, so that there are few employers as com- 
pared with employees. Tea planting is such that it is difficult 
for a man to grow tea on his own and get it to the required state. 
Small holdings of tea produce well under half the quantity per 
acre that estates do and of veiy^ much poorer quality. 

When we look at the figures for rubber we discover the same 
tendency as with tea. There are few employers as compared 
vith the number of elnployees, but there are proportionately 
more employers in rubber growing than in tea planting. There 
are also a greater proportion of people ‘ in business for them- 
selves ’ in nibber growing (6 per cent), for it is easier for a man 
to keep a few rubber trees which he can tap himself. Though 
it requires some skill to tap the rubber, the work does not 
require such constant care or hard work as tea planting, nor does 
the making of latex into rubber sheets require such skilled work 
as the preparing of tea leaves. 

On looking at the figures for coconut, we find a very different 
situation. There is still not a very great proportion of employers 
(2 per cent) in the coconut industry, but nor do these 2 per cent 
employ such a very high proportion of the labour in the coconut 
industr}^. In fact only 40 per cent of the people engaged in the 
coconut industry work for employers, while as many as 58 per cent 
work for themselves. The reason is not far to seek. Although 
coconut trees require some care to give the best results, they 
still produce coconuts even if they get very little attention. So 


Table VI 


Acreage under plantation crops in 1946 


Crop 


Tea 

Rubber 

Coconut 

Total acreage of tea, rubber and coconut 
estates of over 20 acres 


Acreage 
533,646 acres 
574,522 „ 

920,942 „ 

1,634,069 „ 

(Census 1946) 
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even la^ or unskilled men can get a living from coconuts so long 
as they have enough suitable land. 

From Table VI, we can see the area of land being culti^’ated 
for different plantation crops. We find that the largest area is 
for coconut, but we should remember that not all coconut is for 
export, some being for use in Ceylon. As we have noticed, tea, 
rubber and coconut land is not always estate land, for sometimes 
a man cultivates a small holding by himself or with the help of 
a few labourers. This is especially so in the case of rubber, 
where one man can look after 3 acres, and coconut, where one 
man can easily look after 10 acres (whereas tea requires about 9 
labourers to every 8 acres). We can see from these labour 
requirements why, although tea occupies the smallest area of 
land, it employs the most people and why, although coconut 
occupies the greatest amount of land, it has quite a small labour 
force. 

As we hav’C already seen, not all of this land is in large estates. 
Even though estates of 20 acres are not very big, as much as one- 
fifth of the land under plantation crops is in holdings of less than 
20 acres. The biggest estates are generally to be found in tea. 
The reason why tea is generally grown in large holdings is that it 
requires organization, constant supervision and some machinery. 

The estates in 1946 employed a total of 851,359 people, of 
whom 78.2 per cent were Indian Tomils. The rest, just under 
a quarter of the estate population, was composed mainly of 
Sinhalese, more Low Country than Kand>'an. The rest were 
made up from all the other racial groups in Ceylon. Some of 
the Indian Tamils arc the descendants of the people brought 
over from India by the planters in the nineteenth ccntuiy* when 
the planters were unable to get local labour. Some arc people 
U’ho have come from India to marry these people, or who are 
related to them and who want work, and some are people who 
have entered the country illegally in search of work. More 
Sinhalese, however, are willing to work on the estates now than 
in the nineteenth centurj’. 

The economic importance of paddy cufth-ation is that it helps 
to feed the people. The products of the estates do not help to 
do so directly, except in the case of coconut. But a good part 
even of the coconut, and by far the larger part of the tea ami 
rubber, is sold abroad for money, which is in turn used to buy the 
things we need. The economic importance of the estate* there- 
f^orc depends, generally speaking, on the money the)’ earn for the 
country. 
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Table VII 

Exports of three major export crops, 1947-53 


TEA RUBBER COCONUT 


Year 

Quantity 
{million lbs) 

Value 

{million Rs) 

Quantity 
{million lbs) 

Value 

{million Rs) 

Value 

{million Rs) 

1947 

287 

567 

182 

137 

103 

1948 

296 

590 

207 

143 

167 

1949 

298 

650 

197 

125 

190 

1950 

298 

752 

265 ' 

40s 

281 

1951 

305 

800 

229 

S8i 

364 

1952 

314 

723 

209 

373 

254 

1953 

336 

825 

217 

337 

271 


From Table VII we see that tea brings in the most money 
from abroad. In 1953, it brought in Rs 825 million. We can 
see that the amount of money brought in from abroad has been 
increasing in the years 1947-1953. The amount of tea that we 
have been exporting has been going up too. In 1947 we exported 
287 million lbs of tea, most of which went to Great Britain, while 
in 1953 we exported 336 million lbs. In 1951, Rs 581 million 
was earned by the sale of Ceylon rubber abroad, while only 
Rs 125 million was earned in 1949. While it is true that we sold 
more rubber in 1951 than in 1949, that does not wholly account 
for the increase in the income from rubber. Whereas in 1949 
rubber was sold for less than Re i /- per lb, in 1951 it sold at about 
Rs 2 / 50 per lb. In rubber we find that not only does the amount 
exported and the money earned alter quite a lot from year to year,, 
but also the price per lb at which it is sold. 

We saw that the price of tea, the quantity exported and the 
amount earned went up steadily till 1951, but the price of rubber, 
the quantity exported and the amount of money earned do not 
go up or down together. In 1949, more rubber was exported 
than in 1947 but less money was earned. Let us see why this 
is so. People’s liking for tea does not alter greatly from year to 
year. The people of Britain like to drink tea, especially Ceylon 
tea, and they have got used to drinking a certain quantity of tea 
every day. Ceylon sells tea to other countries, for example the 
United States of America. Not many people in the U.S.A. 
drink tea yet, but their number is growing, so Ceylon is able to 
sell more tea £ach year. Tt is true that other countries such a& 
India also sell tea, but many people prefer Ceylon tea. On the 
other hand, the amount of rubber that coxmtries want can alter 
from year to year. Rubber is wanted for such things as tractors, 
aeroplanes, motor cars, bicycles and tennis balls. If for some 
reason people do not buy as many cars or make so many tractors 
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and other goods using rubber in one year as they did in the year 
before, then not so much rubber will be wanted and countries 
■which sell rubber will not be able to sell as much as before. As 
we know, when shopkeepers cannot sell something they have in 
stock they are forced to have a ‘ sale * and reduce the prices : so, 
when industrialized countries do not want to buy rubber, the 
sellers of rubber tty to tempt the possible buyers by lowering 
the price. Just as at a sale, the lower prices may tempt 
people to buy more, but even then the selleiu may not be able to 
sell all they have. Ceylon is unlucl^ in that, if she does not 
lower her prices to tempt buyers at such a time, she will be able 
to sell very little, since if both Malaya and Indonesia, the other 
two big rubber producers, offer rubber at cheaper prices then the 
buyers will buy from them and not from Ceylon. On the other 
hand, if the industrialized countries ^vant a lot more rubber the 
next year then Ceylon can sell much more at higher prices, just 
as, during the war, blackmarket rice sold at high prices because 
people -wanted it very much. During 1950 and 1951, Ceylon, 
Malaya and Indonesia were able to sell all their rubber at much 
higher prices than usual because the industrialized countries 
suddenly wanted a great deal of rubber for the Korean war. 
AVhen these industrialized countries had got all the extra rubber 
that they needed, their demand for rubber returned to normal 
and they bought the same amount or even less than usual and 
prices became much lower. The U.S.A. bought much less 
because she had also begun to manufacture synthetic (artificial) 
rubber herself. Although the price of natural rubber had fallen, 
the XJ.S.A. continued to make synthetic rubber and did not buy 
so much natural rubber as she would otheiwisc have done. 
Since the XJ.S.A, Nvas well stocked wth rubber, this meant that 
the rubber-producing countries could not sell so much .ns pre- 
•viously. 

We can see from Table VII that the income from coconut 
products has been steadily good in the years i 947 *t 95 ** 
Coconut products consist of fresh coconuts, coconut poonac, 
desiccated coconut, coconut fibre, copra, coconut oil and coir 
yam. Although the amount of monc}' earned abroad from 
coconut products has been generally on the increase, the prices 
and quantities of indiridual produas sold differ from year to 
year, and so therefore docs the income earned for each prwliJCi, 
'Ihe income earned from coconut products docs not shoot up 
and do^^'n each year so much as that from nibbcr. Ifonc^er, nc 
cannot c.vpect to get steady incomes each year from rubber ami 
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coconut as we do from tea. It is fortunate for us that tea is our 
biggest income earner, otherwise Ceylon would find itself in the 
position of earning a large amount of money one year but very 
little the next. 

We have already seen that the sale abroad of tea, rubber and 
coconut earns us a lot of money, with which we can buy food and 
other tilings from abroad. We have seen that tea, rubber and 
coconut take up a lot of the cultivated land and use a lot of the 
country’s manpower, even if a large part of it is not native Ceylon 
labour. We shall now examine the industries of the country, 
since some people suggest that a great deal can be done to increase 
the country’s earning power if we develop our industries. 

Industry and Trade. Earlier we noticed that there is only a 
small proportion of the country’s labour force in industry. Only 
1 1 per cent of the country’s working force is in industry as com- 
pared with 53 per cent in the production of food and special 
crops. Industry in Ceylon includes manufacturing, mining and 
quarrying, pottery, glassware, metal-worldng, textiles and cloth- 
ing, food, drink, furniture, building, electricity, gas and cane 
manufacture. Of the total of 286,507 workers in industry 
in 1946, the greatest number of people (61,000) was working in 
wood, mainly as carpenters. Textile workers numbered 33,000 ; 
food and drinlc makers 31,000; building workers 31,000; and 
metal-workers 28,000, most of whom worked as goldsmiths. 
Brick, pottery and glassware workers numbered 10,000 and 
cane manufacturers were 12,000 in number. 

. Little industry, as the Western countries understand the word, 
exists in Ceylon. Countries like Britain, Germany and the 
U.S.A. produce such things as ships, motor vehicles, aeroplanes, 
bicycles, trains, radios, washing-machines, tractors, typewriters 
and cookers. They also produce large quantities of textiles 
such as cotton, woollen, satin, nylon and rayon goods, to mention 
a few. It is true that Ceylon, like Britain, produces brick, pot- 
tery, china and glassware, but the quantity and quality of Ceylon’s 
produce leaves much to be desired. Industrialized countries 
also produce considerable amounts of processed goods : for 
instance, powdered food and food in packets, tins, bottles or 
jars such as soups, meats, fish, fruits, puddings, cakes, beer, 
spirits, pickles, sauces, jams, jellies, cheese and many other things, 
most of which can be seen in shops in Ceylon. Ceylon produces 
very little of this type of food ; tinned pineapples and mangoes 
are the most notable of our products of this kind. 
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If we compare industry in Ceylon with industry in these other 
countries, then, we find that really Ceylon has very little industrj'. 
Most of what Ave call industry is nothing more than cottage crafts. 
In a village, one family may be producing pots, another may 
be making furniture, another may be making coir rope. They 
work generally to supply the needs of their village and perhaps 
a few neighbouring villages, and generally they work under 
their own roof and at their own times. Industry in the Western 
countries does not mean this. In the West people working in 
industry leave their homes each working day to go to their place 
of work, generally a factory. The factory may employ only 
five or six people or it may employ thousands ; generally, we 
can expect a factory to employ several hundred workpeople. 
Once they get to work at a certain fixed hour, they work for 
so many hours and finish at another fixed time, and they are 
normally expected to work each working day. Each man or 
woman has his or her ovm job to do and one person alone is not 
responsible for producing the whole commodity. Tor example, 
if Ave consider a bicycle factory, some men spend all their tune 
making the spokes of the wheel while others spend all their 
time painting the bicycle frame, while no person has the task of 
making the whole bicj'cle by himself. The worker who helps 
to make the bicycle takes no part in selling it when it is ready : 
that is the work of other people. Even if bicycles are not selling 
well one week, the bicycle workers Avill still expect to get their 
pay regularly for the work they do. The lactory will generally 
lae producing not only for the small place where the facior\' is 
situated but for the whole country and c\en foreign countries. 

We learned earlier that some of the people in Ceylon earn their 
living by proA'iding distribution services and engaging in service 
occupations. Both, these types of wotk^ within limits, arc 
necessary and useful to our country. Without them, our people 
would not be able to engage in most of the phj'sical production 
that the)’ do noAV. Unless people can mo\e about to their places 
of Avork, unless they can send Avhat they produce to places where 
it is Avanted, phj'sical production aaiII be of little use. Again, 
unless there are doctors to look after our health and teacher^, 
laAvy’ers, policemen, and so on, the life of our people cannot 
go on as AAell as it ought to. They help to keep the p^plc in 
health and in education, thej' help to maintain law and order, 
and organize our way of life. 

The comfort of our people depends on the Avork of all these 
people. It is because the farmer, the estate Avorkcr, the disin- 
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butive worker and the professional worker all perform their 
functions, that all of ns have what we have ; but what we possess 
in the form of food, clothing, shelter and other things is not 
all produced in our country. Some things we produce ; other 
tilings we have to buy from abroad and import. 


Table VIII 

Principal exports in 1952 and 1953 

1952 1953 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



(thousands 


(thousands 



of Rupees) 


of Rupees) 

Food, drink & tobacco 





Coconut, poonac 

112 cwt 

1,948 

48 cwt 

880 

Cocoa 

- 

10,584 

55 „ 

9,700 

Coconuts, fresh 

7.867 „ 

2,999 

6,569 ,, 

2,727 

,, dessicated 

I,II2 „ 

65,280 

1,145 „ 

78,838 

Areca 

129 „ 

5,680 

96 „ 

3,657 

Cardamoms 

2 „ 

2,983 

2 „ 

1,397 

Cinnamon 

50 „ 

5,531 

57 „ 

7,439 

Tea 

314,494 lbs 

723,048 

335,557 lbs 

825,459 

Tobacco 

1,182 „ 

1,981 

806 „ 

1,451 

Razo materials and manufactures 




Plumbago 

153 cwt 

6,199 

144 cwt 

3,889 

Coconut fibre 

960 „ 

17,606 

1,279 „ 

23,601 

Copra V 

814 „ 

33,193 

428 „ 

22,856 

Cinnamon oil 

1,882 oz 

868 

1,465 oz 

530 

Citronella oil 

1,159 lbs 

3,251 

1,409 lbs 

2,775 

Coconut oil 

2,134 cwt 

133,084 

1,871 cwt 

143,153 

Skins 

7 „ 

515 

7 ,, 

601 

Rubber 

209,798 lbs 

373,024 

217,325 lbs 

337,582 

Kapok 

15 cwt 

2,050 

17 cwt 

2,966 

Papein 

217 

4,454 

396 „ 

7,064 



(Customs Returns, Dec. 1953) 


It is by the money that we earn, mainly from the sale of tea, 
rubber and coconut, etc., that we are able to pay for our imports. 
When the income from these things goes down we cannot buy 
so many things from abroad, just as a family whose income has 
gone down cannot afford to buy so much from the shops. Un- 
fortunately the amount earned by our exports varies, and some- 
times greatly, from year to year. We saw previously that al- 
though our income from these commodities went up between 
1947 and 1951, the income from each commodity did not go 
up in the same manner. The income we get from tea each year 
rises fairly steadily, generally bringing us more income every year. 
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Rubber and coconut, houe\er, cannot be relied on to give us 
a steady income each >ear In 1951 the money i\e got from our 
rubber and coconut was \ery much greater than in each >ear 
from 1947 to 1945, not because we were selling more of them 
but because the price we obtained was higher In 1950 and 
1951, foreign countnes were -willing to pay a lot for and buj 
a lot of rubber and coconut, especially rubber because it is useful 
for war Once they got stocked up with rubber and coconut, 
they still continued to buy from us but at nothing like the prcwous 
rate or at the previous prices , so our income from these two 
exports in the years after 1951 has not been so high In fact, 
i 953 » income from rubber was Rs 3,37,582,000 and from 
coconut Rs 2,71,055,000 

Now, although Ae money we obtained from these three e’cport 
commodities increased, espeaally in 1949, 1950 and 1951, we 
were not so well off as we might ha\e thought Although we 
were getting more money from abroad, the pnces of many foreign 
goods had also gone up , so we were not so well off as we should 
hate been if import prices had remained the same TIic same 
type of thing has been happemngm Cey Ion itself The pa) packets 
of many people during the war grew larger than before, Sut these 
people often found that they had to pay a lot more money for 
their necessities than ei-er before so the\ were no better off 
A few people in i95i> howe\er, were better off bccau*5c of the 
money ^hat rubber and coconut were bnnging These were 
mainly the owners of rubber and coconut land So we must 
remember that we can only say that we arc better off when wc 
are getting more money for our exports, if the pnces we pw for 
foreign goods, espeaally nee, cither remain the same or do not 
go up so much that the increase in our income is wiped out by 
the increa«5e m the total cost of imports If, m a year, the 
we get from our exports is less than the prewous year, it may not 
alway’s be so bid for the country as it «;ecms for if by any chance 
the pnces of things that we import, like ncc, are going down 
rapidly, we may find that wc arc in fact better off than 
before 

The amount of money wc get each year from our exports 
can alter greatly The amount that w c cin buy cacli y car depends 
not only on how much wc cam but on foreign pnces Uc ^aw 
earlier wh\ it was that the amount of money earned could \-ary. 

U by any chance Ceylon tned to make foreign countnes paj more 
for her rubber and coconut b> refu^ng to *;ell except at a lughcr 
pnee, she would probably find she would ha\c nobody to sell to, 
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because the buyers could always go to the other sellers in the 
world, such as Malaya and Indonesia for natural rubber. If 
Ceylon coconut products are not available except at high prices 
then the buyers can go to other sellers of coconut products or 
turn to cheaper substitutes. Ceylon can never hope to force 
other countries, except in unusual circumstances (such as 
the Korean war), to buy at any price that Ceylon wants or in any 
quantity that she wants, because the countries have other sources 
of supply. ■ Another country in this position is Malaya, which 
is a great rubber- and tin-producing country. When other 
countries of the world want rubber and tin, Malaya earns a good 
income ; when hardly anyone wants these goods, then the 
people of Malaya are as badly off as we are when the world 
does not want our exports. 


Table IX 


Value of principal imports in 1952 and 1953 (in rupees) 


I. Food, drink tobacco 

1952 

1953 

Grain and flour 

Feeding stuffs for animals 

Meat 

Animals (living) for food 

Other food and drink 

Narcotics 

486,026,538 

327,853 

3,033,056 

4,126,126 

280,547,536 

14,994,025 

521,079,366 

287,490- 

2,371,945 

3,736,601 

250,646,946 

15,322,216 

Total . . 

789,055,134 

796,444,564 

II. Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 


Coal 

Non-metalliferous mining, quarry 
products, etc. 

Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and 
scrap 

Wood and timber 

Raw cotton and cotton waste 

Other textile materials _ . . 

Oil seeds and nuts, oils, fats, resins, 
and gums 

Hides and skins (undressed) 

Rubber 

Miscellaneous 

19,277,977 

12,643,650 

17,788 

10,797,243 

5,670,487 

40,469 

89,934,49s 

22,889 

32,927,006 

25,272,922 

4,938,525 

19,98a 

8,097,915 

4 , 747,453 

35,139 

80,451,055 

4,988 

39,929,344 

Total . . 

171,332,004' 

163,497,319 
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JII. ArticUs tehally or viainly manufacmred 
Coke & manufactured fuels . . 
Earthenware, glass, abrasives, &C. 

Iron & steel & manufactures 
Non*ferrous metals and 
manufactUBcs 

Cutlery, hardware, implements and 
instruments 

Electrical goods & apparatus 
Machinery 

Manufactures of \\ ood & timber . . 
Cotton jam d. manufactures 
Woollen &• worsted ,, 

Manufactures of mixed materials . . 
Silk & silk manufactures and satin . . 
Manufactures of other textiles . . 
Apparel 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes & colours . . 
Oils, fats & resins manufactured.. 
Leather & manufactures thereof . . 
Paper and cardboard 
Valdes (including locomotives, 
ships and aircraft) 

Rubber manufactures . . 

Miscellaneous articles mainly or 
wholly manufactured 

TOTAt .. 


IV. Antmals not for food . . 

Grand Totai. . . 


^952 

*953 

77.207 

44.472.978 

57,709,404 

, *96,424 
36,801,822 
54,811,222 

*6.565,944 

X *,750.443 

20,923,983 

2*.522,79S 

7*,757,86 q 

169,388 

124,864,259 

3,267,861 

4,621,820 

5,055,080 

68,947,967 

12,407,279 

33.973.87x 

49.777.803 

739,4*7 

37,107,800 
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(Cofon Tfodt Journal, Match 19S4) 

Unfortunately for us, our need for foreign goods, especially 
essential foodstuffs like rice, docs not alter much, weept perhaps 
to increase as our population rises. \\Ticthcr the prjcc of ria; 
IS low or high, our people still \>ant about the same amount, so 
VtC find that as the price of rice rises or Falls, so docs the amount 
of money we pay out for about the same quantity of rice, so long 
as t\e arc able to pay. After the 1939-45 tNar there was a great 
shortage of rice in the world because the big rice-producing 
countries had been badly disorganized by the \s‘qr and it look 
some years for these countries to return to fairly normal con- 
ditions. Therefore after the war wc had to pay high prices for 
rice. As the j'cars have gone by these countries have ‘been 
producing more and more rice, so that it is possible that in the 
future ricc-exporting countries will offer more rice than the 
importing countries want to buy and will be forced to lower 
their prices, 'nicreforc wc may not be quite so badly off as the 
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•drop in our export income might lead us tO' believe. Unfor- 
tunately, even in our most prosperous years, we are not well 
off if we compare our country with several European countries 
and the U.S.A. The average income per person in Ceylon in 
1952 was Rs 551 per year, while in the United Kingdom in that 
year it was Rs 3,466 and the U.S.A. it was about Rs 9,260. It is 
•obvious from tliis that we are very much poorer than many 
Western countries. 

Economic Development. The poverty of our people is 
too obvious to be missed. They need more and better food, 
clothing and shelter and many other things. We could get these 
things by trying to produce more of them all ourselves. We 
could also get them if we produced more of the goods that people 
in other countries want to buy and with the money we so obtain 
buy the tilings we need from abroad, or we could combine the 
two methods and so raise our standard of living. 

First let us consider the things we might produce ourselves. 
We need more food, both for our rapidly increasing population 
and also to enable our people to have enough good food to cat. 
We need more rice, vegetables, pulses, fruit, eggs, meat, milk 
and fish. One way is to try to increase the amount of food we 
get from those sources which are already being used. Wc should 
try to increase the yield per acre of paddy on the land already 
producing paddy. We have already discussed how this might 
be done by better tenancy laws, better seed, manuring, transplant- 
ing and water control. Irrigation, flood control and drainage 
could bring under production for paddy some land in the arable 
areas which has been abandoned as useless. If these things wci-e 
done, we could expect quite a large increase in our paddy suppiv. 
Another way of increasing our paddy supply is by finding more 
land for its cultivation. As stated earlier, about one-fifth of 
Ceylon’s land is arable, about one-fiftli forest and the rest w.istc 
land. Part of the arable land is being used already for food pro- 
duction and the rest for commercial crops. Some people sug- 
gest we should use the estate land for paddy, others suggest th 
forests, others the Dry Zone, 

Let us consider the idea of using the estate land for 
cultivation. We have already seen that with the money we ee-w 
from the estates we are able to buy not onlv the rest of then- *7 
need but many other foodstuffs and things we need from 
If we put the whole of the estates under paddy pro-dummy" : 
very unlikely that we should be able to satisfy'tiie 

4 
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paddy needs, since the amount of land is not enough Besides, 
IS not the most suitable for paddy production, so 
that there would not be a good yield per acre So if ne used 
the estate land for paddy we should find we u ere v erj much v, or^e 
oif than if we used it for commercial crops and bought the things 
we need with the money we obtain from them We must also 
remember that while the changeover was being made we should 
get very little of either paddy or commercial crops It would 
not be sensible, therefore, to culti\'ate paddy on the estate land 
because we would probably be worse off and because if we gaNc 
up growing our export crops we would then ha\e hardi) an> 
means of buying any foreign goods we might need 
We are, then, left with the choice of using either the forest 
land or the waste land The disadv antages of using forest laud 
for cultivation have already been discussed The Drj Zone of 
Ceylon is probably the best land available for further cultiv’ation, 
since at one time it supported a considerable population This 
land cannot be reclaimed for cultivation except at a large cost 
jn mon^, thought and hard work It will have to be cleared 
of scrub and provided with irrigation Roads, houses, sdiools, 
hospitals and so on will have to be constructed for the people 
who are to live there, otherwise people will not sta> there even 
if there is land to cultivate There must be transport both to 
carry the people and to carry the things they might produce for 
sale and the things they wunt to buy The essential services of 
doctors, police, etc , must also be available to the people m these 
areas There must be some means, perhaps through co opera- 
tive soaeties, bj which they can convenient!) sell the things 
they produce at a fair pnee The opening up of the Dr) Zone 
must be planned so that the maximum use can be made of the 
mone) and effort expended As the land is cleircd, all the other 
services must be set up and the people moved on to the land is 
quickly as possible, otherwise the land ma) once more become 
overrun with scrub 

If vve make careful use of our land, vve shall find tint we have 
enough land for our ncc needs and some land over that could he 
used for the vcgctiblcs, fruit, etc , that are aho ncccssar) for the 
health of our people We need more cattle, not onI> for t!»c 
meat, milk ind transport the) provide, but for the manure aho 
The quaht) of the cattle could be improved b) selective l**^^*^ 
mg and b) growing food spccnll) for them , meat and milk 
production vvxmld then increase fniit and vegetables should 
be grown wherever possible ^^c should also bnnp our mcliiodi 
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of fishing up to date instead of relying on the age-old methods 
which are often both inefficient and dangerous. 

If with great effort we manage to increase our food production, 
we must also make sure that this increase is maintained. First we 
must malve sure that there are adequate means for the collection 
and distribution of the food produced for sale, and that there is a 
fair price for both the producer and the public. We must pro- 
duce the food at a reasonable price so that ordinary men and 
women can afford to buy it with their increased incomes. This 
does not mean that tlie farmer should receive very little return 
for his work ; it means that the opening up of the new land, 
farming methods, transport, distribution, etc., must be the most 
economical and efficient possible. Secondly, the public must be 
educated to eat more of the foods that are good for them. This 
can be done in several ways, through posters, films, women’s 
institutes, hospitals, schools and so on. Since many of the dis- 
eases in our country start from malnutrition, we must try to per- 
suade our people to eat enough of the things that are good for 
them ; we shall thus also provide a market for the things produced. 

It may also be possible to use land in the Dry Zone to produce 
other crops such as sugar-cane and cotton. Growing such crops 
as these will help to diversify our agriculture. Since the nature 
of the soil and climate varies from place to place, the best results 
will be obtained by cultivating the crops most suited to each 
particular region. Crops such as sugar and cotton are the raw 
materials for industrialization (i.e. sugar refining and cotton 
spinning and weaving), and so they would give employment to 
our people at two stages — at the stage of cultivation and at the 
stage of manufacture. 

One of the ways by wliich we could produce more of the things 
we need is by increased food production. But food alone is not 
enough if we want to increase our standard of living ; there are 
many more tilings a family or a person needs in order to live a 
comfortable life. Such tilings as these can be produced for 
ourselves if we establish manufacturing industries. Now let us 
consider how we could raise our standard of living by develop- 
ing industry. The essentials for industrial development, as for 
any other form of economic development, are capital, labour, 
managerial skill, power, raw materials and markets. Ceylon 
is far too poor a country to have much capital of her own. Capital 
can be obtained from the savings of the people, or from taxation, 
or by obtaining loans from abroad, or by inviting foreigners to 
invest in Ceylon. For some years to' come the amount of capital 
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^\e can raise either by savings or taxation, or both, mil not be 
lai^e Our labour force is for the most part unskilled and in- 
sufficiently educated for most of the ivork performed m the highly 
jndustnahzed countries It could, honever, be used in those 
mdustnes requinng mainly manual labour There are not man> 
men capable of niniung industry as yet, but as more Ce>lonese 
are being admitted to responsible posts in the big business estab- 
lishments in Ceylon, our supply of managerial skill is increas- 
ing For industrial power there is little coal, but we can hope 
to ha\e a considerable amount of hydro electnc poner For 
raw materials, we ha\e rubber and coconut If such things as 
cotton, timber and sugar-cane were also grown they would supply 
raw materials The market could be the whole of Cejlon If 
Ceylon’s rising population had a growing income from their in- 
creased production of food then there would be a gro\^^ng market 
for the things Ceylon can produce, so long as they were the things 
that the people wanted and were sold at a reasonable price 
But we should realize that we are in no position to become a 
fully industrialized country, for we cannot hope to compete mih 
those countnes already industnahzed They have capital, much 
skilled labour and managenal skill, power, established sources 
of raw materials and markets for their products Not only have 
they all these advantages, but the) have already been industria- 
lized for a long time and have recovered long ago from the social 
disruption that rapid industrialization brmgs MTien vve think 
of industry in Ceylon at the moment, wc must think of it as in- 
dustry using vvhafev'er resources wc have for the things our coun- 
try needs Since our resources arc limited wc must tiy to choo'^c 
those mdustnes which make the most of those resources wc 
have Therefore, to begin wath, wc must choose mdustnes 
which do not require a great amount of capital nor a great deal of 
technical and managena/ sbtUty Thej' must bt tnduitncs « h'ch 

require cheap and simple machinery capable of being operated 
bj the semi skilled workman At first we must use predomi- 
nantly those raw materials which wc produce ourNcUcs, for in- 
stance rubber and coconut If wc were also produang other 
things such as cotton and sugar-cane it wnuld be so much the 
better At first we ought not to start mdustnes for whicli we 
should have to import raw matenals and so incm<c the amount 
we have to spend abroad The mdustnes should be situated m 
the most economic places The ideal places would be near the 
source of raw matenals power, water luppl) if necessan. and 
labour force, and with an easilj available means of tran«port for 
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the finished product. It would probably be difficult to satisfy 
all these conditions, but they should be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the site of an industry. The size of the industry should 
also be considered carefully. We should not try to set up un- 
necessarily large industries at first, since there will not be enough 
people to buy the finished goods. We must remember that at 
first there may not be a very big market for one particular thing, 
for instance rubber-soled shoes, as people’s incomes will only 
be going up slowly. We must also remember that, though people 
may want a certain number of pairs of shoes each year, they will 
not want to buy more than that number. We should rather tr}’’ 
to start small industries to satisfy a number of needs and which 
can be expanded if the people want to buy more of the things they 
produce. 

We might increase the supply and variety of our raw materials 
to feed the new industries. Later on it may be worth while 
importing a few raw materials for new industries. If we attempt 
to satisfy the increased desire for spending that will arise among 
those people who are receiving more money, we shall have scope 
for a variety of industries. W’hen planning what the industries 
shall be we must keep in mind the type of things the village people 
will want to buy if they get the opportunity. They will probably 
want to have a lot of the things that the ordinary middle-class 
man already has or wants — such things as good houses, with 
sanitation, tables, beds, cots and other furniture ; better cooking 
utensils and other kitchen equipment, cups, saucers, plates and 
cutlery- ; more and better clothing, shoes, curtains, towels, table- 
cloths, and bedding ; kerosene cookers, washing bowls and 
buckets ; biscuits, beer, sweets, toys, books, ornaments, radios 
and bicycles,; more and better tools ; more and better films ; 
and so on. Many of these things could be produced in our own 
country without very much difficulty. Even from tliis list alone 
it can be seen that there is a need for a building industry, a fur- 
niture industry, a textile industry, a glass and chinaware industry 
and a cement industry. It is true that we already have people 
engaged in furniture-making and building, but the present 
methods are not always the most efficient or economic. 

While these developments are going on, the export industries 
must not be neglected. It will be useless if we develop our agri- 
culture and industry and lose our export income. It should be 
maintained and if possible increased. We must remember that 
even if we save money on food imports our people still have to 
buy many foreign goods and probably will want to buy more. 
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They will still ^vant to buy medianes, books, radios, cars and 
other products of highly skilled industry In addition, if our 
people have more money to spend they will want to bu} more 
foreign goods like bicycles, cookers, kerosene, radios, etc. We 
will also need to buy machinery for our improving agriculture 
and growing industries 

Most of ^is money %vith which to buy foreign goods can onl) 
be obtained by selling our commercial crops abroad We must 
do all we can to ensure that we get as much income from them 
as possible This can be done in several ways Foreign coun- 
tries are more willing to buy when they know that the weight 
and quality of a product really are what they are supposed to be 
The most economic methods should be emplojed on the estates 
to get the highest yield possible for the land being used For 
instance, as rubber trees pass their production peak, they should 
be replaced tvith the new high-yielding varieties that are now 
being grown in Malaya If they are not so replaced, we will 
find that not only will our rubber output be declining but tliat 
we wll not be able to sell even what we have, since Malaja will 
be able to sell so much more cheaply than we The standard of 
tea should be maintained and every effort made to find new mar- 
kets There are vast untapped markets m the continent of 
Europe and in North Amenca If many of the people m these 
countnes were introduced to properI>-made tea they might be- 
come almost as good customers as the British The coconut 
estates should be properly mamtamed and cared for to ensure the 
maximum economic production We should try to maintain 
the standard of our exports to make sure that a few dishonest 
men do not spoil Ceylon’s reputation abroad by selling goods of 
poor quality If, for instance, a few men allow papaw seeds to 
be mixed with the pepper se^s they sell we must expect that 
foreign countries will cease to buy from our CYportcrs, or wdl 
want to buy at lower pnees, and then all of us will suffer Wc 
must tr> to find other crops that wall grow here and which wc 
can sell abroad at a profit It will be essential to Ccjfon’s 
■economy to maintain the sale of our commercial crops abroad 
We can only afford not to sell tea, rubber, coconut, etc. abroad 
either if we are able to produce cvcrjthmg wc need ourselves 
more economically, or if we can find other things to sell in their 
place 

If our standard of In ing is to be raised so that er) one In* an 
■opportunit) to obtain enough food, shelter and clothing «c 
should tty all these methods Wc must not expect rapid results 
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at the beginning, but if we continue to work hard and intelli- 
gently, the results will begin to show more and more rapidly. 
If ever we are to raise our standard of living we shall have to use 
our resources to the full, plan carefully and work hard. The 
biblical saying that we shall reap as we shall sow is truer in the 
way we earn our living than in many another sphere of activity. 
For, after all, we cannot expect to obtain more than what we 
earn by our own efforts. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 

From the earliest times, human beings are found to have lived 
in groups, whether such groups were families, clans or tribes. 
When human beings live together for the satisfaaion of their 
mutual wants, they tend to develop certain patterns of behaviour. 
These patterns are ways according to which human beings be- 
have towards one another in their day-to-day life. In any human 
society the way human beings behat-e towards one another must 
be according to some kind of order, for otherwise the human 
group vrill find it impossible to exist. This was the case even in 
the earliest human societies. Order in these early human groups 
was maintained by custom. A particular kind of behaviour 
towards one another becomes a custom only when two conditions 
at least are satisfied. Firstly, it must be accepted by most, if 
not all, of the members of the group. Secondly, it must have 
been followed for a long time to obtain the sanctity of age. In 
other words, what is not a custom today cannot become a cus- 
tom tomorrow. A particular Item of behaviour has to be follow- 
ed for a very long time before it becomes a custom. Since early 
human societies changed comparatively little, their patterns of 
behaviour were those which had been followed for a long time. 
Customs therefore maintained these patterns of behaviour, and 
so maintained order in those societies. 

The State. As human societies progressed, however, aistoms 
were found to be inadequate to maintain order in these human 
groups. YTien man increased his control over nature, and 
produced more wealth, new patterns of behaviour came into 
being. These new patterns of behaviour could not be main- 
tained by old customs, but yet order was nccessar}' for the group 
life. To maintain this order a new development took place. 
This was the development of the association called the Slate. 
The main function of the State, as it developed in its early his- 
tory, was to maintain order and social peace in human societies. 
Tlic State therefore developed characteristics ncccssarv* for the 
performance of this function. It became an association vvith 
the power to reguhte the life of a human society. It claimed 
power over all human beings and over all things within the area 
over which the State had control. It claimed that all person* 
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li\'ing within its territory should obey its orders ; punishment 
was tiie price of disobedience. 

The purpose for which the State arose was, then, to maintain 
order in group life when it was found that it could not be main- 
tained by customs alone. We must not assume that as soon as 
the State appeared, the old customs vanished. On the contrary 
many customs remained, but the State retained the power to 
maintain order where customs were inadequate or had not 
developed, or where the State wished to overrule custom. 

Wliile evcr}'Onc agrees that the early State arose to main- 
tain order in group life, most people do not think that this is the 
only or the main reason why the State exists today. Many 
believe that the modern State exists for the bigger and nobler 
purpose of enabling cvcr)'one in the State to live the ‘ good 
life ’. We can say that a person lives the ‘ good life ’ if that 
person has the opportunity to make use of all the desirable 
capacities he is born with. If, for instance, a veiy intelligent 
child does not know how to read and write because there are no 
schools and teachers in his village or close to his village and 
because Iiis parents are not rich enough to send him to a school 
in town, then that child Mil not make use of his capacity for 
learning with which he is born. Similarly, in many other ways, a 
person may or may not have the opportunity to lead the good life^ 

Those who believe that the State exists to bring the good life 
to all argue that that is the reason why the State should be obeyed. 
Of course, all the thoughtful people in this world do not think 
in the same way. Some people believe that, while the State 
ought to make the good life available to all, it does not do so all 
the time. Thej'’ say that the really important people in any 
association are its executive committee. In the same way the 
really important people in the association called the State are 
the executive committee called the government. Whether the 
State makes the good life available to all then depends on what 
the government does. These people say that we ought to obey 
the State only if it does the right thing through its agent — ^the 
government. That is to say that the State can justly expect 
us to obey only if the State acts justly, i.e. makes the good life 
available to all. If the State acts unjustly and forces us to obey 
by punishing those who do not, that State cannot be called a 
just State. Most people obey whether a State is just or unjust, 
but some do not and are prepared to suffer punishment for defying 
the unjust State. If the injustice of the State increased, many 
more people might disobey and thus bring about the destruction. 
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of the State A State, therefore, must pro\e that it stands for 
the good life of all by acting in such a way as to promote it 
Then only can the citizens obey justly 

There is a third group of people who think e\en more 
differently They think that human beings wll be most happ) 
when the association called the State is not there This can 
happen only in the future, because they think that till that ideal 
situation IS reached the State is useful These people also think 
that the important people m a State are the government The 
go^emment, they say, is invanably chosen from a certain section 
of the population , and that section is alwajs the one uhich domi 
nates the rest They also say that, throughout historj, those 
who controlled private property ha\e dominated those Tsho did 
not So long as there is pnvate property in those things neces- 
sary for producing the food, clothing and shelter of a people, so 
long wU property owners dominate the rest of the people and 
control the government Goiemment is necessar), the> saj, 
because property-o\vners want to dominate the rest of the people 
When the rest of the people come into power (and they point out 
that so far m history this has only happened by means of revo- 
lution) all property will be controlled for all the people , and a 
government to dominate people who own no property wall be- 
come less and less necessary, till the need for government dis- 
appears and the State ‘ wthers away 

By now, perhaps, }ou will have noticed that m the last para- 
graph we were followng the argument of the people Imng in 
countnes like Russia and China Earlier wc stated the argument 
of people living in a country like Great Bntain Both groups 
agree on one thing Both agree that, so long as the State hsts 
Its proper function should be to provide for the good life of its 
members 

If the proper function of the Stale is to prondc for the good 
life of Its members, then the State should be so organized as to 
provide those essential things which are neccssarj for c%cr.onc 
to enjoy the good life The best waj in which a State can l>e 
organized to do so is the democratic waj Complete dcmocrac> 
therefore means two things Firstlj it means that ever) indi- 
vidual has the things which arc essential for the good life, and 
secondly that the State is so organized as to provide and main- 
tain those essential things In a sense it is not quite corr^ 
to distinguish between the essentials of the good hfc and the 
State organization to provide and maintain them because 
both arc part and par«I of the same thing— Democraej 
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Now, of course, no country in the world has ever reached 
the position of complete democracy. It is doubtful whether 
any country ever will. The important thing is to get as close 
to the ideal of complete democracy as possible. The best way 
in which it can be done is to consider the minimum of the 
■essentials of a democratic society and strive to obtain them. 

Personal and Civil Freedom, \^^lat then are the essen- 
tials of democracy ? The first principle that every democratic 
society should accept is that every person living in that society 
has a right to enjoy the good life. The right to the good life 
should be available to all equally. This means that any person, 
whetlier rich or poor, ‘ high’ caste or ‘low’ caste, good-looking 
or not, has an equal right to the ‘ good life ’. This is what is 
meant when democrats say that they believe in the principle of 
equality. By this word equality they do not mean that all 
people are equal in everything. On the contrarj’’, people differ 
from each other in many ways. Some people are stronger than 
others ; some people are taller ; some are braver, some make 
better engineers and some better farmers. Some people may 
even be better in all respects than some others. Then what is 
meant by saying that all persons are equal ? What is meant 
is that, because we are all human beings, our common characteris- 
tics are more important than our differences. If we think of 
all the human beings in the world we have to admit that they have 
many more capacities in common than differences. These 
common capacities of men and women are sufficient to enable 
them to live in such a way as to help themselves as well as the 
rest of humanity. This is the reason why democrats urge that 
all human beings in a democratic society should have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their desirable capacities to the full. Since 
different people have different types and degrees of ability they 
will use their capacities differently. Some will become doctors 
and lawyers, some farmers and craftsmen, some artists and 
musicians ; some poets and writers, and so on. It is in this 
diversity that the human race becomes rich, but that diversity 
cannot bear fruit unless each person is given the opportunity 
to lead the good life. 

Since the first principle of democracy is equality, it follows 
that in a democratic society all the people should have certain 
equal opportunities. These equal opportunities can be called 
freedoms or rights. Everyone in a democratic society should 
therefore have certain rights or freedoms. All these rights 
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or freedoms, which we shall consider later, are necessary for the 
good life. One cannot say that one freedom is more important 
than another, because the absence of any one of them may reduce 
the effect of another. Even so, for purposes of understanding 
what these freedoms are, we can classify them into categories, 
'^us we can speak of personal rights, ciwl rights, political 
rights and economic rights. All these rights are, hon-ever, 
necessary for democracj’. 

^ No person can lead the good life unless he has certain personal 
rights. Now it is true that every person Jives in a society and 
that there is nothing in him which, in some measure or other, 
he does not owe to his living in a soriaj group. Yet there arc 
certain spheres of actirity in a man’s life which are of greater 
personal interest to him than to society. John Stuart IVIill 
divided these spheres into what he called ‘self-regarding’ and 
‘other-regarding’ actirities. It is necessary that a person should 
be allowed to manage the self-regarding sphere of actirity as 
freely as possible because that will help him to develop his 
capacities and so benefit the whole social group. \Mial then 
are these self-regarding actirities in relation to which a person 
should have what we call personal rights or personal freedoms ? 

Firstfy, a person in a democracy should have the right of 
personal security. 'Ihis means that the State should undertake 
to protect every person against physical riolcnce or injuty by 
another person, and against arbitrary arrest or imprisonment 
except according to law. Xf this right is to be av’ailablc 
to all, the State or its agent the government must act occotd- 
ingly. If one individual hurts another for no cause, or kills 
him under any kind of prov'oeation except in self-defence, such 
a person must be punished by the State. Secondly, the govern- 
ment itself must not use its power to arrest or imprison people 
except according to law. From this first freedom one thing 
should be clear to us all, and that is that c\*eiyonc*s right to 
personal security depends firstly on the govtmmcnl’s protect- 
ing it and secondly on the people's accepting it and not 
interfering with it. Your right to personal security dcp<md«, 
like all other rights, on j'our duty to permit it to other*, 
so that all the rights you have mean that you also have dutie< 
to other people. This fact wc should keep in mind uJicn 
discuss the other rights which are available to cvenone in a 
democra<y’. 

A person should also have religious frecdorn, umch m«n- 
that he should be allowed to practice any religion lie 
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none if he so desires, 'riu’s is vciy important in a countr\' 
like Ceylon, wlicrc llicrc arc people belonging to several diflcrent 
religions. Each religion should be allowed freedom to practise 
its faith provided it permits others to practise theirs. Freedom 
of religion is important for a democracy because, so long as 
people want to practise religion, its absence would make it diflicult 
for them to lend the good life. 

A person should also have the right to reside or settle down 
in any part of the countiy, to move freely from place to place 
and to practise any calling or profession he may desire. These 
freedoms do not strike us as important largely because we already 
have them in our country'. It is not every* country', however, 
which permits these freedoms to everyone. In the Union 
of South Africa, for instance, non- White persons have to obtain 
special permits to move about after a certain hour of the night in 
big cities like Johannesburg. They arc not allowed to settle 
down in certain parts of the country nor to buy property in them. 
This is why in the Union of South Africa there is no personal 
freedom for the great majority of the people. 

A person in a democratic society should have freedom of 
thought, speech and expression. Of course, no one can directly 
control how a person thinks. Yet a person will not think freely 
unless he is allowed to express those thoughts in speech and 
MTiting. To deny a person the right to speak freely is to res- 
trict his free flow of thought. Since the power of reason and 
thinking is the special feature of man which distinguishes him 
from the rest of the animal world, to restrict his power of think- 
ing will amount to restricting lus human capacity. 

We noticed that human beings tend to live together in groups. 
W^e also noticed that the State attempts to regulate the group 
life. We shall see in the next chapter that no State can or should 
regulate the entire life of the group, but should leave many fields 
of actiUty for the individual to engage in freely. Since human 
beings tend to engage in their day'-to-day life in some kind of 
cooperative way, even in these self-regarding activities, they may' 
wish to join with others. People should therefore have the right 
to form associations for the organization of their social life and the 
right to assemble peacefully to enable their associations to func- 
tion. 

None of the rights mentioned above are absolute rights. This 
means that tliese rights can be available to persons in a demo- 
cratic society only under certain conditions. The right to se- 
curity of life of a person depends on his not interfering with the 
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rights of others. If a person takes another’s life, soaety (i.c. 
the government on its behalf) must punish the offender. Though 
everyone has a right to practise his religion, that right should 
be subject to public order, morality and health. For instance, 
no State tvill permit the followers of a religion to practise human 
sacrifice. All the other rights are also subject to reasonable 
linutations. The important thing, however, is that these limi- 
tations should be those which the people have agreed to impose 
on themselves. Tlus may sound strange but in fact it is not so. 
The only limitations should be those necessary to enable every- 
one to enjoy an equal degree of freedom. 

Personal freedoms are not the only freedoms which people 
in a democratic society should have. There are other freedoms 
as well. It is the duty of a democratic State to protect these 
freedoms impartially. Out of this arises the principle of equality 
before the law. This principle is also called that of ciril liberty. 
This means that if a person violates the rights of another, the 
punishmentforthat violation should be given, no matter how great 
the power, prestige, status or wealth of the offender may be. 
This was not a principle accepted in early or feudal times. In 
feudal times, both in Asia and Europe, punishment was imposed 
not according to a principle of equality but according to social 
status. Punishment wtis lighter if the wrongdoer came from a 
higher social class, and heavier as the soda! status of the wrong- 
doer became lower and lower. This, of course, is a system 
which no democratic society would permit, and one of the 
earliest changes from the feudal s^’stem was in establishing the 
principle of civil liberty. 

Political Freedom. Wc noticed that certain activities of 
a person are of greater personal interest to him than to others. 
We also noticed that if he were allowed to engage in tho«ie 
activities freely he would be able to live the good life; hence 
the prorision of personal freedoms. There arc also certain 
activities which affect the whole group or the whole society, 
and which therefore affect persons individually also. It is 
because the sodal group has to be regulated in such matters 
as these that the State arises. In a democratic society, the .State 
should regulate these activities in such a manner a-* to bring 
about the good life for all, and with the welfare of all the people 
at heart. A State can regulate the life of a sodefj' only by meant 
of its agent, the government. Only if the government acts w-ith 
tlic welfare of the people at heart will there be democraQ* m a 
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society. The problem, then, is how to find a government which 
works for the welfare of the people. In trying to find a govern- 
ment of this nature, democrats work on a principle which is of 
fundamental importance ; this is that only the people themselves 
will know what is for the welfare of the people. Working oa 
this principle, democrats argue that the government in a demo- 
cratic society should be elected by the people. The government 
of a democratic society should therefore be a government by 
consent, i.e. the government should be carried on according to 
the wishes and subject to the will of the people. Now this can 
be done if the people have certain rights or freedoms. These 
rights or freedoms are called political rights or political 
freedoms. 

The people in a democratic society should have the right to 
elect their government at periodic intervals. Usually in demo- 
cratic countries this period is fixed at a maximum of 5 years. 
The government should be elected periodically because this gives 
an opportunity to the people to reject it if they think it has not 
worked for the welfare of the people, and elect another which 
they think will do so. Now, the question may be asked why the 
people should not elect a government for a very much longer 
period or for all time. There are many reasons why this should 
not be done. Firstly, the government consists of ordinary human 
beings like anyone else and so they are also liable to make mis- 
takes. They may suffer from such common human shortcomings 
as ambition, desire for power, desire to continue in power, self- 
interest, and so on. Even more than that, being human beings,, 
they, like most of us, may honestly think that what is good for 
themselves is good for the whole country. 

Secondly, the people may have elected a government which 
undertook to regulate the society in a particular way. At that 
time the people may have thought that this would be for the wel- 
fare of all the people. While the government may wish to regu- 
late the society according to their undertakings, the people may 
change their views about them, and may think that another way 
is more suitable ; of course, they may think that the former way 
is still preferable and may wish the same government to remain. 
In any case the people should have the right to decide whether 
they want -to have the same government or another. 

Thirdly, when a government knows that it has to seek re- 
election at periodical intervals, it will be less exposed to the cor- 
rupting influence of power. It is a human failing to wish to 
exercise power arbitrarily. Periodic election is a safeguard 
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against this tendency There is nothing a go\ eminent fears 
more than the watchful eyes of the people 

If the people should elect the government penodicalh, they 
must also have the power to do so This power is called the 
right to vote Now, of course, every person living in a country 
cannot be given that nght TTie persons must be citizens who, 
by being citizens, have the welfare of the country at heart Non- 
citizens ought not to be given the vote because they may not 
work for the welfare of the country Even among citizens a dis- 
tinction should be made between ‘ minors * and ‘ majors ’ Since 
the nght to vote is a nght to control the government that nght 
cannot be given to small children who are too young to decide 
on a matter of such great importance Some age limit has to be 
fixed at which a person is considered old enough to exercise the 
vote In Britain and Ceylon the age Uimt is fixed at 21 years 
Those below that age are minors and have no nght to vote The 
rest are majors or adults This iswhat is meant by saying that all 
adult citizens, with a few exceptions, should hav c the right to v oic 
The exceptions are that idiots, madmen and persons found guilty 
of certain dishonest practices at elections should be denied the 
vote because either tliey have no capacity to judge what is good 
for the country or they have used iheir capacities m a wrong 
way With such general qualifications asthesc, every adult citizen 
should have the nght to vote equally Since every one m a 
democratic society should have equal opportunities, the nght to 
vote should also be given equally That is why ‘everyone to 
count for one and nobody for more than one ’ is a good demo* 
cratic principle Tor if one atizcn has more than one vote, then 
he becomes more powerful than another, and then there is no 
equality 

Tiie nght to vote should therefore be given to all adult citizens 
without any limitation which would remove the pnnciplc of 
equality I or instance, it is wrong to give the right to vote on)} 
to those who have pnvnte property If that iv done, iho'^e who 
have no property will have no vote, thus removing the principle 
of equality Nor is it nght to give the vote only to tho^c who 
can read and wntc, for if that is done those wlio cannot read 
and write will have no vote It is true that in a dcrnocratic 
socictv everyone should be able to read and write If some 
cannot, then those people will be poorer in rnind than otlicr*, 
and will not have the same opportimiucs as those wlio can r«u 
and wntc llus is bad enough, but to deny them t! c vvitf would 
be worse, bccau-ie they would then have even fewer opportun tic*. 
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The right to vote should also be given without any distinction 
as to male or female. People in the modern world have realized 
that men and women really have similar capabilities ; in any case 
a woman is as much a human being as a man and so ought to have 
the same opportunities. Some great women of Ceylon, such as 
Vihara Maha Devi, were in fact nobler than many a man of today 
■or yesterday. 

The manner of exercising the vote should also be such that a 
person can exercise his right freely without fear or favour. This 
is the importance of secret ballot. When the vote is given by 
means of secret ballot, a person is not subject to as much inti- 
midation or pressure as he might otherwise be. Equal, universal, 
secret ballot is, then, a cardinal feature of a democracy. 

So long as we are democrats, we must also permit any adult 
citizen not otherwise disqualified to be elected to the governing 
bodies. Equality implies not only the equal power to vote but 
the equal right to be elected if the people so desire. No matter 
what other differences one person may have from another, they 
should both have the right to be elected, subject to common 
qualifications which do not remove the principle of equality. 

Of course, all the adult citizens in a country will not have the 
same opinion as to how the government should be carried on for 
the welfare of the people. Some will think in one way, some in 
another, and perhaps some others in yet another way. If the 
adult citizens wait till all are of the same opinion there will never 
be a government, and without a government the society will lack 
order. So some reasonable method has to be found. The 
principle which is adopted in democratic countries is that of 
‘ majority rule ’. This means that the people in a democratic 
country have agreed that the government shall be carried on 
according to the opinion which has a majority of voters in sup- 
port of it. So if, at the time when an election is held to choose 
a government, a particular opinion has a majority of voters in 
favour of it, the government will be formed by those who hold 
that opinion. The government will be carried on according to 
the broad principles or policies which go to form that opinion, 
until the next election comes. 

The fact that the government is carried on according to major- 
ity opinion means that there will be in the country people who 
do not hold that opinion. In other words there will be one or 
more groups of people holding a minority opinion or opinions. 
The government is in the hands of the majority, while there is a 
minority which does not entirely agree with the government. 

5 
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The majority and minority are those of opinion, or in other ^^•o^ds 
they are a political majority and a political minoritv. 

In a democracy, the government of the day should not oppress 
the rmnority, for a number of reasons. The reason w hy a demo- 
cratic society agrees to the prindple of government according to 
majority opinion or majority rule is to allow the people to elect 
the government peacefully. A democratic society prefers to 
count the heads rather than break them ; democratic political 
groups believe that peaceful persuasion is the best way to m'n 
control of the government. If a government which is elected 
according to the majority opinion in the country oppresses the 
minority, then the latter will have no faith in the principle of 
peaceful persuasion, and people who hold minority opinions 
conscientiously wll seek methods other than peaceful persuasion 
to control the government. That is why the minority ought not 
to be oppressed by the majority ; if it is, then the principle of 
peaceful persuasion will have no validity. 

We can see, then, how important it is for a democratic govern- 
ment not to oppress the minority. The minority in this case, 
however, is a minority of opinion or a political minority. The 
wTird ‘ minority * is used in another sense also. In countries 
like Ceylon, India and Canada, groups of people differing from 
one another in racial origin, language and religion li'c together 
under the protection of the same political organization or State. 

In Canada, for instance, the number of people of French origin, 
speaking French and professing the Catholic faith, is smaller 
than the number of English-speaking, Protestant Canadians. 
From the linguistic point of riew, therefore, the French Canadians 
are a permanent minority. In the same way, from a linguistic 
point of riew, the Sinhalese arc a permanent majority in Cc)lon, 
while the Tamils arc a permanent minority. In Ceylon, tlie 
Buddhists are in a majority ; the Hindus, Muslims and Clin'stian^ 
sre in a minority. In India^ the Hindus are in a m.Tjority, the 
Muslims arc in a minority, while the opposite is true of Pakistan. 

Now in a democratic society such minorities as these also slioutd 
not be oppressed, A linguistic or religious minority can f»c 
oppressed by discriminating against it in such a way as to make 
the free use of its language or religion difficult. If a group of 
people arc denied the chance of uring tlieir language and prac- 
tising their religion, then that group will not !>c able to lac the 
good life, which is what a democratic government should try to 

^ firncrallv sDcakinn. a minoritv, whether it U pofiticai. hngmsi- 
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tic, religious or racial, trill not suffer oppression if the people 
belonging to it have certain rights. The rights which a linguistic, 
religious or racial minority needs are largely the personal rights 
which were discussed earlier. A political minority or a minor- 
ity of opinion will not suffer oppression if it has certain political 
rights. A political minority will seek to win the people to its 
way of thinking by peaceful means if it is given an opportunity 
to do so. But if a political minority, having all the opportunities 
for peaceful persuasion, decides to use non-peaceful methods, 
then the majority will be justified in using non-peaceful methods 
to deal with such a situation. The important thing in a demo- 
cratic society is to provide an opportunity for the people to 
change the government peacefully. The people, including the 
minorities, must have certain political freedoms in order to liave 
this opportunity. 

The people should have the right to criticize the government. 
It is only when such a right exists that the people can find out 
whether the government is doing its duty well. To do so the 
people must have the right of free speech and writing ; they 
must be allowed to speak and write freely without fear of punish- 
ment. This means that those who criticize the government, 
as well as those who praise it, must have the right of free speech. 
In the political, as distinct from the personal, sphere, the chief 
use which is made of the right of free speech is to persuade a 
majority of the people either to re-elect the same government 
or to elect another one at the next election. Some will be for 
the government and others against it, and it is in the free play 
of these rival opinions that a majority will come to a particular 
decision. 

Since the political purpose of free speech is persuasion, free 
speech alone is not enough. The people should have the right 
of association. They must be able to form themselves into 
groups to make their persuasion more effective, and must also 
have the right of peaceful assembly to propagate the views they 
hold. In otlier words, the people should have the right of public 
meeting. These two political rights were adequate at one time, 
but today there is another important right which only the State 
can provide, and that is the right to impartial news. 

At one time, political persuasion was carried on only by means 
of public meetings and house-to-house canvassing. Even now 
these methods are Commonly used, but other methods of persua- 
sion have come into being in the modern world. Newspapers, 
radio, television and films play a very’- important part in the 
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political life of a modem countiy ^Vrongly used, these methods 
be harmful lliere is an element of equality in the nchis 
of free speech, association and of public meeting, for there is a 
physical limit to the extent to which one person can exercise 
these rights A person cannot belong to more than a limited 
number of associations, nor attend nor spe/A atmore thanahmitcd 
number of meetings Newspapers, radio, television and films, 
however, can be controlled by a few people, thus giving an unfair 
advantage to those who control them In a democratic societ}, 
therefore, there should be provision for the people to obtain 
impartial news and truthful comment, othervvisethere is a danger 
that the opinions of a v ery few people may appear as the opinion 
of the majority 

A democratic society will therefore have certain political 
characteristics The government of the country will govern 
only so long as it has the confidence and the consent of the people 
Since there is no better alternative, the government wiU gov cm 
according to the majority opimon, but will give every opportunitj 
to those holding nunonty opimons to make themselves into 
a majority by means of peaceful persuasion For this purpose 
the government of the day will see that the people have an equal 
nght to vote , to be elected , to free speech, association and public 
meeting, and to impartial news 

Bconomjc Freedom. It has been found, however, that the 
equality of these political rights as well as the cqualit) of the 
personal and civil rights mentioned earlier will be adverselj 
affected unless the people also have economic freedom In other 
words, democracy wnll be complete only when the citizens hue 
personal, civil, political and economic freedom 

The first tlung a person should have in order to enjo} economic 
freedom is freedom from w^ant No one can enjoy the good life 
unless he has a certain minimum of food clothing and shelter 
The minimum of food, clothing and shelter ncccs^ary for a person 
to live the good life vanes from country to country It is higlier 
in Bntain than m Ceylon because Bntam is a colder countrv 
Her people have to cat food which has a greater fat content, 
since this provides the heat necessary for the body Ihej need 
wurmcr clothing and houses which can protect them from snmr 
and cold wind They need fuel to warm ihcir hom-^ in ilie 
winter season The neerssa/j minimum of food, dofhmg and 
shelter also vanes from age to age Ihis may suiTtumg 
at first Uhy should It vary from to age ? » l*eat.<e 
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as people progress and bring nature more and more under their 
control, they come to expect to have certain things without which 
they will feel unhappy. The villagers of Ceylon will feel very 
unhappy if they do not have a regular chew of betel ; those of 
us in the towns like to start the day by reading the morning 
newspapers. Thus there are certain things which w'c want 
to have or do if we are to feel really contented. These things 
^Ye can call * conventional necessities You wall agree that at 
one time we did not have morning newspapers, but now many 
people cannot do without them. This is why we say that the 
nccessar}'' minimum of food, clothing and shelter changes from 
age to age because by the phrase * food, clothing and shelter ’ 
we mean all those things which arc absolutely neccssarj' to make 
us feel contented. In an earlier chapter w'e explained how' 
Ceylon’s economy has become a monc)'- economy. Therefore, 
when we speak of the necessary minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter, we mean either these things directly, or the money income 
with which they can be bought. In other words, a person should 
be able to earn a money income with which he can buy these 
things, provided he works for it. In a democratic society cvery^ 
person should have the opportunity of earning at least that 
minimum income ; but, if some people do not w'ork, they will not 
be able to get that income except from the w’ork of others. In 
special eases this is permissible. Children, the ill and the old 
have to be excused for obvious reasons. Tlte children will W'ork 
in the future, the old have worked in the past, and the sick will 
work when they have recovered. In a democratic society a 
person ought to have the right to earn a minimum income, but he 
also has the duty to w'ork for it. 

Freedom from want alone is not enough to give full economic 
freedom, because the latter implies the opportunity for leading 
the good life in the business of earning one’s food, clothing and 
shelter. The first of these complcmentaiy’ economic freedoms 
is the right to reasonable hours of work. People feel unhappy 
if they have no w'ork at all, because the good life cannot be ob- 
tained by idleness. A man enjoys doing a certain amount of 
work, yet he does not enjoy having to do too much. There should 
be a limit to the hours of work a person is expected to do to 
earn his freedom from want. The rest of his time should be 
available to him to exercise his personal and political freedoms. 

A, person should also have reasonable conditions of work. 
It is against the principle of democracy to expect a person to 
w^ork in unhealthy surroundings, and it is a democratic argument 
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to insist that he should ha\e a fair measure of control o\er hjs 
conditions of work 

In effect, therefore, economic freedom implies the nght to 
M ork, the nght to a reasonable wage, the nght to reasonable hours 
of work and the nght to some control over the conditions of 
uork The existence of personal and political freedoms 
assist the people to obtain economic freedom also The free' 
doms of speech, association and assembly, the freedom to choose 
the government and the freedom to cnticize and change the 
government peacefully will, if found m full measure, assist the 
people to obtain economic freedom Yet, if economic freedom 
IS not found, these other freedoms may not be possessed m full 
measure 

Lack of freedom from want leads to malnutniion and i(l-health 
A person who is not in good health is neither alert nor interested 
in other freedoms such as freedom of speech, association md 
assembly The great pnnciple of democracy is to consent 
uchvely to the way of go\cmment The great significance of 
democracy* nlso, is to participate actively m discussing the prob- 
lems of government WTiere freedom from want is lacking, 
those who suffer from its absent ma} exchange acti\e consent 
for passive obedience, and active participation m discussion for 
passive acceptance of what is handed out Both of these atti- 
tudes are against the interests of democrac) 

Absence of freedom from want js also gcncrallj assoented 
with lack of education Ignorance is the great cncm> of demo- 
cracy, because the ignorant citizen is open to persuasion bv false 
reports and is not alert to cxcrase and defend his freedoms It 
is on Ignorant citizens that anti-democrats thrive 

Citizens who arc not free from warn arc aNo subject to greater 
temptation when other citizens use briber} and corruption to 
get into political office for personal gam ^^l^houl proper 
nutntion, without proper education, the cjtizcn who is rot free 
from want is also more likcl> to give m to intimidation than 
others Tlicsc are the reasons whj absence of freedom from 
want ma} remove the pnnaplc of cquahtv from the otitcr free- 
doms that the Citizens may legal)} enjo} If the citizen Iiav ro 
control over the conditions of bis work, so that his condiiiont of 
work are not rea^sonabl} adequate, then he mav In sulyect to 
risks of premature death, sickness and accident All the?e nvki 
reduce his right to sccuni} of person and good health, without 
which the good life is beyond his reach If the citiren* •‘oum 
of work arc unreavonabU long, he mav not haee that /riJtire the 
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fruitful use of which is the only way to enjoy the good life. 
Absence of adequate leisure or the absence of opportunities to 
use it fruitfully may mean that the personal freedoms will largely 
remain unused. 

These are the reasons why all the freedoms — personal, civil, 
political and economic — arc ncccssaiy for a democratic society. 
Freedom or democracy cannot be divided into parts and enjoyed 
in half-measure. 'Fhe absence of one freedom will aficct another 
and that will reduce the possibility of obtaining the freedom tlrtit 
is absent. The presence of one freedom will affect another and 
so help the attainment of those that arc not already enjoyed. 

No countr}' in the world, however, has reached the point of 
complete democracy. In some countries there is a fair measure 
of all the freedoms ; in others there is a fair measure of some but 
not of others. In all countries there is a fair measure of all the 
freedoms available to some but not to all. Our duty as democratic 
citizens is to work for all the freedoms for all the people. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

A State can make the good life av^able to all by organizing 
society in a truly democratic way so that all the citizens have all 
the freedoms. In fact our obedience to the State valuable 
ohly if the State establishes and maintains a truly democratic 
way of life. Of course, as we mentioned earlier, no State in the 
whole world has yet done so. What is important is that the 
State should be honestly trying to get as close to the ideal of 
democracy as is practically possible under present-day conditions. 

‘Laissez-faire.* On this question as to how a State should 
get as close to the ideal of democracy as possible, there are differ- 
ences of opinion. There are some people who think that the 
ideal of democracy could be approached if individuals were 
allowed to do as many things as possible in the way they wish, 
without interference. In other words, they argue that if we 
reduce the number of occasions when the government or the 
State interferes or regulates the life of a group, then so much more 
opportunity there wall be for that group to get closer to derao- 
craty. In fact, not only people living with us now, but people 
dead and gone also have thought so ; this way of thinking has 
had a great past. Those who think in this way today still use 
arguments used by great men of the past who thought in a similar 
way. Perhaps you have heard of a great economist called Adam 
Smith, who lived in England in the i8th centurj'. Like other 
great thinkers of the past sudi as Plato, Aristotle and Kautilya, 
Adam Snuth is remembered for his great books. He ^vrote a 
book called The Wealth of Nations. In this book he wotc do\\m 
his arguments for interfering with or regulating as little as possi- 
ble the citizens’ w’ay of life. 

What were the arguments that Adam Smith used ? He said 
that each man or woman is interested in his or her welfare. In 
oier words, he argued that each person if left alone would 
look after his own interest. Therefore, if a group of people 
liwng together is left alone as much as possible, each person in 
that group will work for Ks own welfare. Adam Smith thought 
that if the State tried to regulate the life of the grpup too much, 
to that extent the people will be prevented from \sorkmg for their 
own welfare. Now* if each person is anxious to i^ork for ijis 
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own interest, to the extent that the State does not interfere, 
then the total welfare or the total interest of the people will 
be greater to the same extent. Let us explain this argument 
in another way. If a person earns more money the less the 
State interferes, then if the State does not interfere too much 
in regulating the life of the group, the total earnings of the 
group will be at their greatest. If there were io,ooo,ooO' 
people living in a society and if each person earned Rs x if the 
State interfered least, the total income of the society will be 
Rs 10,000,000 X. The more the State interferes, the less will 
each person earn and therefore the smaller the total income of 
the society will be. 

We must remember that what is said above was the general 
idea of Adam Smith’s thought, but there were other people alsn 
who thought in a similar way. For instance, another English 
philosopher argued as follows. He said that each person is born 
with the %wsh to avoid pain and increase pleasure, and only that 
person will know what gives him pain and what gives him 
pleasure. So if you leave it to each individual to decide what 
he warits to do, he will avoid as much pain as possible and 
obtain as much pleasure as possible. In that case the total 
amoimt of pain suffered by the group will be the least and the 
pleasure enjoyed the greatest. 

These are some of the arguments used by early thinkers. 
More recently people have added to these arguments. They say 
that people engage in their best activities when they are left alone • 
if they are interfered with and told what to do they will not pro- 
duce their best. For instance, they would say that a poet will 
write good poems if he is allowed to write what he wants but not 
when he is told what to write. The best essays are witten be- 
cause the authors want to write them, not because they are told 
to write. Perhaps you have read essays by Addison, Carlyle or 
Macaulay ; no one forced them to write those essays. The 
argument is that if some one had forced them to write those 
essays they would not be as good as they are. , 

From what we have said above it should be clear that those who 
are against too much regulation of life think that too much regu- 
lation is bad for earning a good income, bad for getting as much 
pleasure out of life as possible, and bad for creative work, all of 
which reduces man’s freedom. This is why they say it is bad for 
democracy. 

Now, if too much regulation is bad, what should be done about 
it ? The only thing to do, of course, is to ask those persons who 
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can regulate our lives not to regulate them too much The 
persons "who can regulate our lives are the persons in the got em- 
inent The government, as vtre mentioned earlier, js the executn e 
committee or the agent of the State This is the reason ^vhy 
those who are against too much regulation of our lives ask the 
State not to do too much These are the people who are against 
too much State interference or State regulation 

Even so, you Will have noticed that these people are not against 
all State regulation, but only against too much of it This is a 
very important distinction These people admit that a certain 
amount of State regulation is necessary, they admit that the 
State has to maintain order in the group The State must pro- 
tect the people from enemies outside the State and from people 
inside the State who do not follow even the minimum of rules 
and regulations which the State has imposed People who argue 
in this way therefore say that the State should do certain things, 
such as maintaining order against people mside who uish to 
destroy it and from enenues outside Yet they say the Slate 
should not try to do too many things, because it is when the State 
tnes to do too many things that it has to pass rules and regulations 
For instance, if the State wants to give education to all the chil- 
dren in a country, then regulations or laus must be passed com- 
pelling every parent to send the children to school To that 
extent the State is mterfenng with the parents’ decisions or 
wishes Whenever the Stale wishes to do something, to that 
extent it must interfere with the citizens’ freedom to do uhat 
they like This is the case no matter what the State wants to 
do So those who do not like too much State regulation request 
the State not to do too much If the State attempts to do as 
little as possible, they argue, the less interference there wiU be 
and the greater the chance of achieving democracj 

The Welfare State This kind of argument was accepted at 
one tune in certain countries This was specially so in the ca«c 
of England in the 19th century Howeter, things did not work 
out in the way that these thinkers hoped The State in England 
at this time paid heed to this kind of view, and did very httle 
except maintain law and order Etcn «o, far from all the people 
increasing their welfare, many English people went through a 
very urifortunate period W'hilc some people became \cf) ncli 
others became tery poor These poorer people came to the 
towns m search of employment The nch were onl> intcrcsleo 
in their own welfare and did not think of the poor people etcept 
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to make them work. Since a good many people had no other 
way of earning their living except by going to the towns, they 
did so. The towns became overcrowded ; they did not have 
enough houses ; they had no proper sanitation or medical aid. 
'file people were made to work up to sixteen hours a day. Men, 
women and children were made to work anj'Avhere and every- 
where, in underground mines and other dangerous occupations. 
They rcccix-cd xcry low wages, not suflicient for a decent life. 
Naturally, the people lost all their moral standards and behaved 
badly. In otlicr words, these people had no freedom from want, 
and at this time they had no political freedom either. This 
eondition is very well explained in books like Hammond’s To'ivn 
Labourer. 

AMien it was realized lliat people in fact could not develop 
themselves fully or reach the good life or get a maximum of 
pleasure by just being left alone, thinkers began to argue in favour 
of the Stale’s doing more things than before. These thinkers ar- 
gued that when individuals act with the intention of looking after 
their welfare, conflicts may arise at certain points. In fact it may 
happen that if one person tries to obtain maximum welfare with- 
out thinking of others and succeeds in doing so, the others may 
be prevented from obtaining their maximum welfare. Because 
of this, many people began to ask the State to do things \vhich 
the citizens cannot do for themselves, but which arc nccessar}’’ 
in order to obtain the good life. These people said that it is the 
duty of the State to make the good life available to all, and if the 
State finds that the good life is not available to all, then the State 
should do something about it. This means that if the citizens 
do not have all the freedom necessary to live the good life, the 
State should step in and obtain these freedoms for them. From 
this you must not think that these people are asking the State to 
regulate everjThing. What they say is this. As a society goes 
on living, many things change. Our knowledge changes ; we 
make better machines ; we improve our transport system ; coun- 
tries become more dependent on one another ; in fact, everything 
in tliis world is continually changing. Now when there is con- 
tinuous change in the things around us, we also must change our 
actions in order to make sure that no one suffers or loses any 
of the basic freedoms from these changes ; we must also strive 
to obtain those freedoms which we have not yet got by using the 
advantages of man’s increasing mastery over nature. That is, 
we must change our actions in order to give equal opportunity 
to all. For instance, if you want to talk to someone who is 
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travelling in a rickshaw you wiH have to move at the same pace, 
just to be able to talk to him In the same way, if all the things 
around us are changing, then we must change our actions in 
OTaer to make sure that everyone gets equal opportumties 
Giving equal opportumty and equal benefit, and also sharing 
loss equally, is necessary if society is to be democratic. 

You will see, therefore, that there is a difference of opimon on 
this subject between two groups of people one group argues 
that the functions of the State should be as few as possible, leat - 
mg the people to do what they like , this, th^ say, is the waj to 
democracy The other group argues that if people are left alone 
some people will not have the freedoms necessary for democracy 
Whenever such a situation anses, they argue, the government 
(on behalf of the State) should intervene and provide these free- 
doms 

You might wish to know which is the more correct of the tvso 
arguments Actually, in matters of this kind, there vnll be differ- 

ences of opimon for a long time to come No hard and fast rule 
can be passed saying that certain functions should be performed 
by the State and certain others should not As people nho 
believe in the democratic way of life, we think that it is the dutj 
of the State to try to establish and xnamtam the democratic waj 
If some people in a society are acting in a way which prevents 
certain other people from enjoying the good life, the State must 
stop them If all the people in a society do not have all the 
freedoms necessary for democracy, then the State must trj to 
provide those freedoms 

Lookmg at the problem m this way, vve see certain great dm- 
sions among the functions which the modern State ought to cany 
out Firstly, the State must maintain law and order U7iat 
does this mean ? It means m effect, that the State must maintain 
public peace The public peace mil be broken if certain people 
prevent other people from enjoying their nghts A pei^on, for 
instance, has a right to life Nobody should take another s hfc 
If anyone does so the State should punish Inm because that other 
person has a right to life Similarly people have certain other 
rights, which were mentioned in Chapter III These were 
called personal and political freedoms or nghts A person ha'i 
a nght to move from place to phoe, to engage m any work lie 
can find, to live his own pnvaitc life so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the good life of others, the right to vote, the right to 
seek election, and manj other nghts of that kind 

The State should also establish rules of ronduct benchcial to 
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the whole of society. It is ver}' convenient if every person knows 
that vehicles should drive on one side of the road. It does not 
matter which side it is, provided cverj'body follows the same rule. 
In Britain and Ceylon all vehicles are driven on the left-hand 
side of the road, whereas in France and Italy they arc driven 
on the right-hand side. Similarly there arc certain other general 
rules convenient for society ; it is very convenient, for instance, 
to have a known standard of weights, measures and monetar}’’ 
units. 

The State should protect its citizens from external enemies 
and look after the interests of its citizens who arc abroad. That 
is why the State should provide a defence force to protect the 
counliy, and maintain relations with other countries to look after 
the interests of its own citizens. For instance, if j'ou go to India 
and you want some help, you should contact the Ceylon High 
Commissioner in India. Tlie Ceylon High Commissioner in 
India is the representative of Ceylon in India and it is his duty 
to help you if he can. If you wish to engage in trade between 
Ceylon and Britain, yon can get information about trade pros- 
pects in Britain from the Ceylon High Commissioner in London. 
Ceylon’s representatives in diflcrcnt countries arc called by differ- 
ent names, but they perform the same duties. We have Ambas- 
sadors in countries outside the Commonwealth of Nations and 
High Commissioners in countries inside the Commonwealth. 

The State should also cariy' out those functions tvhich are neccs- 
sar>' to help the people to achieve freedom from want, and pro- 
Hde the services ncccssar)’’ for the good life, if there is no other 
adequate way of doing this. That is why the State ought to 
undertake social welfare work. Most States tiy to see that the 
people have work or employment, that they get certain health 
and educational ser\'ices, and have centres for recreation. They 
undertake* the work of developing and protecting the natural 
resources of their countries, so that the citizens may have a better 
chance of being free from want. 

Finally, it is the duty of the State to see that the rules and 
regulations which it passes in order to do the things mentioned 
above are properly carried out. This is a very important duty. 
There are in an)’’ society some individuals who do not want to 
follow the rules established by the State. ^^Tenever these rules 
are established in order to bring about a democratic way of life, 
the State should enforce them. If certain individuals are allowed 
to break the rules, others will suffer, so the State should punish 
those who break these rules. Before punishment is meted out, it 
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IS the duty of the State to make inquiries to find out whether a 
particuiar ruie has been broken, by whom and under what 
circuiustanccs, and to punisli the wrongdoer accordingly TThis 
IS called the (unction of administering justice 

Voluntary Associations. You will see from all this tliat the 
State IS called upon to do many things Even so, it does not. 
Cannot, and ought not to do eveiythwg There are ccrtsin 
things that the State should leave to the individual We men- 
tioned earlier that a person should have the freedom to folJon his 
own religion This means that the State should lea\ e religion for 
the individual to decide There are also certain other thji^ 
which individuals would like to do because of their different 
interests Some people may like to play cricket, others to pla> 
volleyball , some people may like to spend their spare time read- 
ing, others gardemng and yet others dancing Some may like 
to do social service and be helpful to other people ; others prefer 
just to look after their families Some things we like to do m 
the company or with the help of others If we wish to plaj 
cricket, we form a cricket club , if we wish to produce and act in 
p/ays, \ve form a dramatic club It may also happen that there 
are certain things that we can do only if we act together If we 
\vjsh to have a library m our village or toivn, we may get together 
and form a society to establish and maintain a library If we 
find that we all work m the same kind of job, we may form an 
association to look after our interests as workers If we ire 
fanners producing vegetables, we may form an association to 
sell our vegetables instead of each of us trying to do so indm- 
dually If we are interested m the development of science, w e 
may form an association for the development of science Since 
we have so many different interests we form many different 
societies or dubs or associations These association^ may be 
cultural as m the case of a dramatic club, economic as m the 03*^0 
of a vegetable producers’ assoaition, or soaal as m the case of 
a commumty centre 

There is a very important difference between the<?c asso- 
ciations and the association called the Stale The State is a 
compulsory association We have to be members of the State 
whether we like it or not If we do not like one State we can 
escape it onlj b> joining another Since we have to be members 
of the State we have to obey the rules and regulations whiclt the 
State makes If we do not obc> them wc shall be punf'hcu 
The State is the biggest and the most powerful association m 
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a society. Not only does it compel us to be its members ; it 
carries out many functions for us and so regulates our lives; It 
is for this reason that we also have the right to see that the State 
acts in the correct manner. 

The other associations we mentioned are not compulsory 
associations. You may join a cricket club if you like, but you 
need not if you do not want to. You may join a club, a society 
or an association (they all mean the same thing), and after a time 
you may leave it if you do not want to remain a member. This 
is why these associations are called voluntary associations. 

In a democratic society, voluntary associations play a useful 
part. Since the State is there only to organize the society in a 
democratic way, the rest of the life of the individual should be 
his to do with as he pleases. Voluntary societies or voluntary 
associations help a person to use the unregulated part of his life 
as he pleases. They are useful in enabling a person to use his 
time to give him recreation ; they are useful in enabling him tu 
safeguard his interests as a producer of goods ; they are useful 
in defending his interests as a consumer (see the next chapter) ; 
and they are useful in ' safeguarding the democratic way of life 
by watching the way in which society is being organized. 

Let us try to arrange in some order the various voluntary asso- 
ciations that we come across or hear about in our daily life. 
Firstly, there are the religious associations. If you are a Bud- 
dhist you may join associations for the practice or propagation 
of Buddhism. You may have heard of the Buddhist Theoso- 
phical Society ; the aim of this association is to help Buddhist 
education by establishing Buddhist schools. If you are a Chris- 
tian you will be a member of one of the various Churches of the 
Christian religion, such as the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Methodist Church, and so on. No matter what your religion 
is, you will in all probability be a member of some religious 
association. 

Then there are the various cultural associations. Associations 
for recreation, like sports clubs, and music, art, dramatic, lite- 
rary and educational associations fall into this category. You 
may have heard of the Sinhalese Sports Club, the Tamil Union 
and the various Drama Circles. In practically every school 
you find literary associations. 

There are also scientific associations. The biggest association 
of this kind in our country is the Ceylon Association for the 
Advancement of Science.- The C.A.A.S. is a voluntary associa- 
tion for the study and development of natural and social scien:^- 
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This association meets at least once a year, when the results of 
studies by scientists are placed before the association. 

There are also certain associations for social benefit* These 
associations do certain things for the benefit of the whole of 
society. For instance, you must have heard of the Ceylon 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, whose name 
indicates what it is doing. This association studies ways of 
teaching people how to avoid this dread disease. The Lanka 
Mahila Samiti is an association, of women for helping the women 
in our villages to lead a more useful life in every w'ay. 

Lastly there are the economic assodations. Economic associa- 
lions are of various kinds. Some of them are groups of traders 
who have joined together to look after their trade interests. For 
example, the Low-Country Products' Association, the Ceylon 
Merchants’ Chamber and the Indian Mercantile Chamber arc 
associations of this kind. Some economic associations are those 
of small producers like farmers. The Jaffna Maiayalam Tobacco 
Sale Society and the Agricultural Producers* Sale Union arc 
examples of associations of this kind. Some people also get 
together to look after their interests as consumers. The turious 
Cooperative Stores societies are associations of this kind. In 
the next chapter we shall discuss the Cooperative Movement 
in greater detail, and we shall mention these societies again there. 

Trade Unions. When a number of workers in a trade or 
industry or government department get together to look after 
their o%vn interests as employees or workers, we call it a Trade 
Union. Trade umons are also voluntary associations. Although 
there is no space to describe all voJuntaiy' associations in detail, 
it will be useful to know something about some of them at least. 

In the next chapter tve discuss the Cooperative societies in 
detail. Here we shall learn something about the trade unions. 

Trade unions are voluntary associations which play an impor- 
tant role in a democratic society. Before we try to understand 
what they do let us learn something about their history. In 
this respect, the best thing we can do is to learn about the historj' 
of trade unions in Great Britain, because it is in that countr)* 
that modem trade unions first developed. 

In the i8th .and early tpth centuries England experienwd 
big changes in her economic structure. These changes, t\hich 
made her the richest and most powerful coumr>’ in the "'orid, 
were so radical that they have been called the Industrial Re- 
volution. The chief feature during this period was the rapid 
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growth of manufacturing industries, which brought large num- 
bers of people to the towns. Since the condition of these 
people was not very happy, they began to join together into small 
associations to look after their interests. With time the number 
of these associations grew. By 1834 an attempt was made to 
bring these small associations into one large National Association, 
hut it met with no success. Partly this was due to the fact that 
the aims of the National Association were too ambitious. It 
was hoped, for instance, that the workers would take over and 
run the industries. 

In the early forties of the 19th century, however, associations 
of a new type came into being. The first of these was the 
Miners’ Association, formed in 1842. The,- aim of these associ- 
ations was limited : it was simply to improve the conditions of 
the working man and woman. There was a steady growth of 
these associations during the years 1850-1871. In 1864 the 
first national conference of the chief associations met, and out 
of this meeting grew up what is called today the Trade Union 
Congress. The Trade Union Congress is the association to which 
most of the trade unions in Britain belong. 

Till very late in the 19th century trade unions were associ- 
ations of skilled workmen, e.g. skilled technicians, builders, etc. 
In 1866 the dockers of London formed a trade union and by 
1920 this had grown into the now very large and powerful 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. Perhaps you have 
heard of Ernest Bevin, who was at one time Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Britain. Ernest Bevin rose to prominence as the 
General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. 

In Great Britain today, you find one of the most developed 
trade union organizations in the world. Great Britain has a 
population of about 50,000,000 (this includes small children 
as well) ; out of this population, about 10,000,000 are members 
of some trade union or other. Five-sixths of all these members 
are in big unions with a membership of over 25,000. In 
Britain today there are some 700 trade unions. Some of these 
are small but others are very big, having in some cases over a 
million members. Trade unions are generally formed not 
according to the industry but according to the occupation. For 
-example, all the workers in the automobile industry, such as 
draughtsmen, planners, clerks, engineers, machine operators, 
fitters, etc. do not get together and form one trade union, but 
belong to several different unions. On the other hand the 
6 
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nm^workera in Great Britain have formed the National Union 
of Mme-workers, and the enpneers belonging to various indus- 
tries have formed the Amalgamated Engineering Union. This 
prmciple of umon accortUng to occupation is not always followed, 
although it is a most important one. 

From what was said above, it should be clear that workers 
belonging to one occupation generally have one national union 
to orgaiuze them. The task of organizing a large group of 
workers scattered throughout several industries and through- 
out the country cannot be done by the office of the national 
union only. The organization has to be spread over the whole 
country. In the large British trade unions the national union 
forms the head of a system of smaller organizations on a terri- 
torial basis. The large unions are thus organized into branches, 
a number of branches forming a district union, a number 
of district unions forming an area union and all the area unions 
forming the national union. 

What are the functions which these voluntary associations 
perform ? The first, of course, is to look after the economic- 
interests of the union members. The unions therefore watch 
the interests of the workpeople in regard to vi*ages, hours of work, 
and conditions of work. Trade unions uunt to obtain reasonable 
wages, linuted hours of work and fair conditions of work for 
the tvorkpeople. They use several methods in ptchmtng 
their duties. They hold consultations with employers about 
these matters. This is called collective bargaining. The trade 
union bargains as a body for all its members. UTien trade 
unions and employers cannot come to an agreement among 
themselves they can use arbitration. TIic goN-emment appoints 
arbitration boards, or groups of people whose duty it is to listen 
both to the trade unions and to the employers and to make a 
reasonable decision. 

Here are examples of the problems on which the trade unions 
bargain or go to arbitration boards. If the cost of living is going 
up, the workpeople may ask for higher wages. If they think 
they work too long and have little leisure, they may ask for the 
same wages for working shorter hours. If the surroundings 
in which they work arc unhealthy or unsafe, they may ask for 
improvements in these conditions. The employers are not 
aluuj'S willing to give these things because, generally, the more 
they give to the working people the less thej' have as prohis, 
and in times of depression ihcj' may hardly be able to .ivoid 
losses. 
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This is why bargaining is necessary. Employers may prefer 
to come to an agreement with the trade union, or else they may 
have to give facts and figures to the arbitration boards to show 
why they cannot agree to their demands. In some cases, when 
consultation and arbitration fail, the trade union may call a 
strike. A strike means a stoppage of work. A stoppage of work 
is bad for employers because they have to incur certain expenses 
whether work goes on or not. They have to pay rent on the 
factory ; they have to maintain the machines, and the materials 
they bought for manufacture may be spoilt. Let us take an 
example from Ceylon. If there is a strike in a tea estate, the 
tea leaves maj^ not be plucked in time and so may become useless ; 
the pruning and manuring may not be done in time and so the 
future supply of tender tea leaves may be affected. 

At the same time, if the trade union cannot make the employers 
agree to its views even after striking (i.e. if the strike fails), 
the workers will lose their pay during the strike period, and 
working people can least afford to do so. A strike is therefore 
a risky thing both for employers and workpeople. Even so, at 
certain times the trade unions may think it worth while. 

Looking after the economic interests of the working people 
is not the only function of a trade union. Often unions help 
their members to improve their knowledge by means of education. 
Some British trade unions send their members to Universities 
for higher learning. Trade unions provide cultural activities 
for their members by such means as clubs, and help members 
in times of difficulty such as death or sickness in their families. 

British trade unions also play a ver}^ important part in British 
political life. They generally support the Labour Party ; they 
contribute a great deal to the Labour Party’s funds and help 
the Party in election times by canvassing votes and in other 
ways. Most trade unionists are also members of the Labour 
Party. Many Labour Party men and women elected to Parlia- 
ment are trade unionists, though not all members of the Labour 
Party are members of trade unions. There is no doubt, however, 
that the greater part of the support for the Labour Party in votes 
and in money comes from the trade unions. 

The part trade unions play in the life of Britain shows how 
important they are for a democratic society. It also shows 
how important it is that voluntary associations should be 
permitted to work if democracy is to succeed. From this we 
must not think that in Britain trade unions work in a perfect 
way. Many people criticize the trade union organization in 
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Britain as having become bureaucratic , they say that its control 
IS more in the hands of officials than in the hands of ^^o^kers 
Some people criticize them for other reasons , e\ en so, Bntish 
trade unions have reached a high degree of development, and 
there are many lessons which we can and ought to learn from 
them. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL 
AID: COOPERATION 

The idea of mutual aid is not a new one. We saw in an earlier 
chapter that people in the villages of Ceylon often depend on 
one anotlier to a great extent for assistance in their day-to-day 
lives. The wllagers join together to carry out certain tasks such 
as ploughing because, wliile the labour of one man and his family 
may not be enough to carry out a certain task, he and liis neigh- 
bours together may be able to do it in a very short time. His 
neighbours are wiling to help him because they expect that he 
in turn will help them when the)’- need help in their work. 

Why Cooperation ? Mutual aid was also a noteworthy feature 
of life in England before tlie agrarian revolution of the 17th and 
1 8th centuries and the industrial revolution of the 19th century. 
These revolutions, however, broke down much of the old village 
and to^vn life and the practice of mutual help that existed earlier. 
The change-over from wheat to sheep farming in many areas as 
a result of the agrarian revolution meant that far fewer men were 
needed on the land ; so great numbers of farmers and farm 
labourers were forced to leave the villages and go to the towns 
or abroad in search of employment. A great many farmers also 
lost their means of employment when the landowners fenced in 
large areas of land wliich had previously been cultivated by 
peasant farmers. Great numbers of agricultural workers there- 
fore went to the new industrial towns, where they found a life 
very different from the one they were used to. 

The new industrial towns had gro\vn rapidly and without any 
regard for the health or convenience of the people who lived in 
them. They were unhealthy, with crowded houses and no proper 
drainage or water supply. Many of the people were diseased 
and imderfed and so died young. In these years the employers 
generally paid just sufficient wages to keep their workpeople 
alive. As the workpeople were unorganized, and as there were 
also periods of considerable unemployment, individual workmen 
were in no position to bargain with their employers and so were 
forced to take what wages they were offered. The skilled work- 
men in the towns also found themselves being gradually dis- 
placed by unskilled workmen and by the new machines which 
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could produce goods very much more cheaply They had there- 
fore to jom the ranks of the growing numbers of unskilled ^^■ork- 
men in the to^vns With their very low wages, these W’ork- 
people bought their food from tradesmen who were frequently 
very dishonest These tradesmen gave short weight and charged 
high prices They also adulterated the food in order to make 
greater profits , for instance, they added chalk to flour and water 
to milk Sometimes the food they sold was not merely unwhole- 
some but actually endangered life 

Some of these people, who had led healthier and happier lues 
when they had been working m agriculture or as skilled work- 
men, tned to improve their conditions In the first half of the 
nineteenth century these efforts took several directions Some 
formed associations like trade umons to try to get higher wages 
and better conditions of work for their members Others turned 
to Parliamentary methods and thought that if only the working 
people had the vote then their standard of living could be raised 
by governmental action Others thought that if the workmen 
would ' cooperate ’ they could enjoy a better standard of living 

The workmen had only their labour to sell The empfojers 
generally supplied the machinery and raw materials and hired 
the workmen to make goods ready for sale, paying them a very 
low wage They then sold the goods for as high a pnee as they 
could get The employers paid for the raw matenals, machin- 
ery, labour, transport, etc needed to make and sell the goods 
The difference between these costs and the amount of money 
they received from the sale of these goods was the profit which 
the employers received Often the emplo>ers' income became 
very large as trade increased and the volume of goods they •'old 
grew larger 

During the 1820’s in England some people asked themselves 
why the workmen who made the goods for safe should get such 
low wages for their very long hours of work and still have no cer- 
tainty of employment It was thought that if workpeople could 
produce the goods ready for sale, it should be possible for them 
to sell the goods and obtain the profits for themselves So min) 
societies were formed in which the members saved and borroued 
enough money to buy the tools and mvv materials the) needed 
and set themselves up as cooperative soaeties When they 
had made the goods, thej generally sold them in ihcir own 
shops Instead of selling their labour at a wage to an employer, 
they worked together to produce things for sale and nrccivcd 
no money for their work until they had sold the goods they 
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produced. Many members of these societies came from among 
the skilled workmen whose skill had been made useless by the 
coming of machinery. These people were used to the idea of 
helping themselves and one another and so were prepared to 
take the responsibility of a more independent way of life. 

These societies of the 1820’s were begun with enthusiasm, but 
they did not last beyond the 1830’s. Enthusiasm for the co- 
operative idea continued even though the societies had failed 
financially. People could not understand why some at least of 
these cooperative societies were not able to continue once they 
were formed. The difficulty was that, while members were 
prepared to produce goods together, they did not always buy 
enough from their society to keep it going. In 1844 a new type 
of society was formed which deliberately set out and succeeded 
in giving an incentive to members to buy from it and to attract 
new members. The founders of this society are known as the 
Rochdale Pioneers. Since a cooperative did not exist to make 
profits, it was possible to make the customer pay less for the goods 
he bought. The idea of reducing prices was risky, however, 
since the costs of running the store could not always be predicted 
with accuracy, and if too low prices were charged the society 
could go out of business. On the other hand, if the society 
charged normal prices for the things it sold, and if at the end of 
certain intervals, say once a year, it had a surplus over and above 
the total costs of running the store, this surplus could be divided 
among the members according to the value of the goods they had 
bought from the cooperative store. This, was the successful idea 
which the Rochdale Pioneers thought of. The members were 
encouraged to buy from the store since the more they bought 
the bigger was the dividend they received. If prices had been 
made lower, the buyers would not have appreciated how much 
money they were saving by belonging to a cooperative society, 
but when they received the dividend in a lump sum they saw 
that there was a definite saving. The people who ran the store 
were also the people who bought from the store, so they had a 
definite interest in seeing that the things they sold were of a good 
quality, and so the cooperative movement did much to improve 
the health of the people in England. These consumers’ societies 
also did much to destroy credit trading, by which most of the 
working class were more or less permanently in debt to the 
shopkeepers. 

Active cooperation in England, however, had been mainly 
confined to a few industrial towns in the Midlands. By the 
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i86o*s, \^hen the success of the Rochdale Societj had been 
demonstrated, the number of cooperatit e societies increased, 
especially m the industnal areas of the Midlands and m the 
North The emphasis, ho'never, n'as on cooperati\e consumers’ 
societies of the Rochdale vanety rather than on the original co- 
operate e producers’ societies, since the former had p^o^•ed the 
more successful 

The cooperate e idea m England spread to agnculture at the 
same time, but there ^vas no agricultural cooperation of import- 
ance until the turn of the aoth centur> Even then the cooper- 
ate e movement in agnculture was mainly begun and kept going 
not by small farmers but by medium and e\ en large-scale farmers 
This is m contrast to the consumers’ cooperative movement m 
the towns which has heen almost entirely run by the working 
class 

The idea of cooperation was not confined to England While 
in England people like Robert Owen w ere dev eloping and en- 
couraging the idea of cooperation, Charles Fourier was doing the 
same in France, and Schulze Dchtzsch and Raiffeisen did all the) 
could to promote cooperation in Germanj In the 1890’s the 
success ol the cooperative movements m Denmark and Sweden, 
especially m agnculture, was becoming well known Other 
countries such as Finland, Nonvaj, Smtzerhnd, New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada also have well-developed cooperative 
movements, especiallj m agnculture 

Tlie cooperative mov'ement m man) countnes of Europe 
proved both successful and popular and was of a purel) voluntar) 
nature In many countries, where the cooperative movement 
did not begin voluntanly, the state has actuall) tried to encour- 
age the formation of cooperative societies, as for cmraple m 
C^lon and India, because it is thought that cooperationjcan 
benefit the people, espeaall) in underdeveloped countnes Co- 
operation began in England and m other Western countnes as a 
V oluntary movement, largcl) of the poorer classes It succeeded 
because they saw the adv'antages which the) could denve from 
this new S) stem of economic organization It is becausegowm- 
ments of underdeveloped countries also noticed these benefits 
that they decided to encourage the cooperative movement in their 
countnes Let us therefore now tr) to understand what is meant 
b) cooperation and what its benefits are 

Cooperative societies are voluntai) assoaations and onl) lho5c 
who are mtercsted need join The members of a cooperative 
societ) expect b) working together to help themselves more tlun 
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if they were working indivichially. '’i'hcrc is no rcslricLion on 
membership for those wiio nre genuinely interested in the pur- 
poses of a cooperative society. By buying one share of the 
capital of a society, a person can become a member. If he wishes 
to buy more than one share he is permitted to do so, altliough 
many societies prefer that any one member shall not hold too 
great a number. ^^MK•reas in most ordinan,' business ventures, 
the more shares a person has, the bigger is his influence in the 
runm'ng of the business, in a cooperative society, whether a man 
owns one share or many, he has only a limited amount of influence. 
In a cooperative society members have equal voting power, 
whether they arc rich or poor, young or old, owning one or more 
shares. IMembers exercise influence through their participation 
in the activities of the society and not because of the number of 
shares they have bought. 'Hiey vote to elect a committee which 
Mall cjirn' out decisions on behalf of the members. A President, 
Sccrctan,', Treasurer and Committee arc chosen, because a small 
group responsible for making and carrying out decisions is gene- 
rally more cfiicient than if the whole society has this task. The 
ordjnan,’ members have the opportunity of expressing their views 
at the general meetings of the society, and if enough members arc 
dissatisfied with the way the society is managed by the committee, 
a new committee can be chosen. The capital subscribed by the 
members by buying shares is used to provide the equipment 
neccssaiy to enable the particular society to function. For in- 
stance, a consumers’ society will need premises and goods for 
sale, while an agricultural producers’ society may need transport 
or equipment. 

Advantages of Cooperation. There arc both political and 
economic advantages to be derived from cooperation. Co- 
operative societies provide a good training in democratic methods. 
We have seen already that each member has equal voting power, 
and therefore if one man exercises more influence than another 
in the society it is due to his greater interest and more forceful 
personality. The cooperative society also gives an opportunity 
for discussion of the problems and policy of the society at its 
meetings. Members who show enthusiasm and interest and who 
can convince other members of their suitability can expect to 
become office-bearers. 

Since the greater part of the membership of cooperative 
societies comes from the poorer and generally less educated 
members of a countr}% it gives an opportunity for these people 
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to develop self-confidence and to realize their importance as 
individuals. Since they join the society because they are in- 
terested in the purposes of the society and gain financially nhen 
it succeeds, they can be expected to take an active interest in their 
cooperative society. Since there is the possibility of the need 
of more than one cooperative society in a \illage or town, a per- 
son may belong to more than one society, and there is a greater 
chance of his sitting on a committee than if there were only one 
cooperative. Cooperative societies can provide as much or more 
opportumty to the ordinary citizen for trairung in democratic 
method as local government can. In fact, in certain countries, 
many people elected to local government bodies and even to 
Parliament received their democratic training in cooperative 
societies. 

There is a further training in democratic ideas to be obtained 
from cooperative soaeties. Loyalty to and belief in cooperation 
are important factors in the success of cooperation. Tliese 
qualities, however, are not enough w’/thout intelligent. and efiicfcnt 
management of the cooperatives. If a cooperative is not efficient 
it cannot be expected to last long. On the other hand, if a 
majority of the members do not take an active interest in the 
cooperative society its management may get into the han^ of 
a few people, who may abuse their power; and the corruption 
resulting may cause the society to close doun. 

Cooperative societies are business ventures which ha\’c to 
succeed financially if they are to continue. Since, howc\'er, they 
are organized to benefit all the members, they can rouse a desire 
among some of the members to work without personal reward. 
"Whereas in an ordinary commercial establishment the employees 
may be prepared to do the work which they have to do but no 
more, a cooperative enterprise can sometimes stimulate members 
to work far harder because they see in it a form of serial ser\-tce. 
If cooperation can encourage people to work for the common 
good ^vithout personal reward it is indeed a gn^t help to a demo- 
cratic society. 

Many countries in the world today need to develop their 
economic resources in order to raise the standard of living of their 
peoples. Tliis could be done by private enterprise. State enter- 
prise or cooperative enterprise, Pri^’atc enterprises are meant to 
secure the maximum profits for the owners of the business. If 
the supply of better goods or better services to their customers 
increases profits then they will probably try to supply letter set' 
vices or better goods. If they arc too inefficient, ihc>’ go out of 
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business. Tlicir workpeople generally have no voice at all in the 
management or policy of the business unless their trade unions 
arc xcry strong, even though the workpeople arc interested in the 
success of the luisincss, since their livelihood depends on it. 
It is true that State enterprise can bring many benefits because 
the State is in a position to plan for the good of the people. 
Yet State-managed business concerns can sometimes be in- 
efficient from the business point of view and the taxpayers may 
be called upon to pay for their losses. As they arc now 
organi'/.cd in some countries, they also have the disadvantage 
that the workpeojile rarely have a voice in the management and 
policA' of a Slate enterprise. The success of a State enterprise 
depends on many factors such ns an honest and efficient govern- 
ment, an incorruptible public service with imagination, initiative 
and enthusiasm and an alert public opinion. All these can be 
obtained only with great effort. A cooperative society, however, 
can work for the benefit both of its customers and of its employees 
and still be financially successful. Successful cooperation also 
depends on an alert membership, honest officials and on c.xccutivc 
committees which consist of honest people willing to work for 
the common good. Unlike Slate enterprises, where these quali- 
ties are needed on a national scale, cooperation can be successful 
if these qualities arc found among small groups of people. This 
is why cooperation should have a greater chance of success than 
State enterprises in certain countries. 

A cooperative socict}' exm decide its own policy. An industrial 
producers’ society, for instance, can ensure reasonable wages and 
conditions of work and maintain a standard in the goods it pro- 
duces. An agricultural producers’ society can, by encouraging 
both the competitive and the team spirits, get as high prices for 
their members’ goods as possible and give high quality goods to 
the public. The members can help each other by giving the 
benefit of their experience to one another. A consumers’ co- 
operative can serve the public because its owners are its cus- 
tomers. Its function is not to make as big a profit as possible 
but to serv^e its members as efficiently as possible, which means 
that it should provide high quality goods at reasonable prices and 
a dividend at the end of certain periods. If a high dividend is 
-obtained by selling inferior goods then the cooperative is failing 
in its purpose. Since the employees of a cooperative are nearly 
always members of it as well, they can have some voice in the 
decisions of the cooperative. Cooperatives can make their mem- 
bers feel that they have greater control over their economic life 
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than they would otherwise have. The consumers can feel they 
are getting value for their money, and the dividend gives them a 
which they might otherwise find it impossible to make. 
The producers’ societies give their members the feeling that 
they are indiidduals responsible for their own economic fate in> 
stead of people dependent on the decisions of an employer or 
the public for their livelihood. 

Cooperation can make poor people the owners of business and 
also permit the poor to help towai^ finding the capital necessary* 
for country’s economic development. As individuals thej- 
would not have enough capital to begin a business, but as a group 
they may be able to begin a small business and as time goes on to 
develop it. The savings in the form of din'dends that a con- 
sumers’ society can make for its members can also be used by 
members to increase the capital of the society or even to lend to 
other societies. Cooperation can result in a more equal distribu- 
tion of the country’s wealth ; it can also permit the poor man 
a greater share in developing the country’s wealth. Therefore 
cooperation can provide an alternative way of developing the 
country, either in place of or in addition to pri\*atc or State 
enterprises. 

Cooperation can also help to reduce waste of the countr5'’s 
resources. Private enterprise produces goods in the c.tpcctaiion 
that the consumer wU buy them. People who engage in priwte 
enterprise spend a great deal of money on advertisement to per- 
suade the public to buy their goods. Very often the public is 
persuaded to buy and the business continues to exist. But a lot 
of money has to be spent on advertisement, which only helps to 
increase the price to the consumer. Sometimes, in spite of 
advertisement, the public refuses to buy and the goods produced 
go to waste. It is true that the businessmen may go out of busi- 
ness for their failure to estimate what the public wants, but em- 
ployees lose their cmploj-mcnt and the resources of the countn* 
are w’asted. With cooperation there should be less occasion for 
waste. Instead of producers trjdng to tell consumers what thq* 
ought to like, consumers through the cooperatives can tell pro- 
ducers what they want. This avoids waste of production and the 
need for ad%’ertiscment. Of course, prit'atc enterprise businesses 
sometimes introduce new and valuable articles to the public and 
have to advertise these goods to let the public know' about them. 
However, while money spent on introducing a new* article to the 
public may be money well spent, the money spent on pubhaty 
campaigns to increase the sales of rival brands of goods is monej' 
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wasted. Cooperation should therefore be able to give better 
service to the consumer more cheaply and prevent waste of the 
country’s resources. 

It is a fact that people are generally far more careful with their 
own things than with other people’s. People may be careless 
with things that belong either to private enterprise business or to 
the State. In either case they feel they have no part in the 
ownership. Members of a cooperative society, however, often 
feel a sense of responsibility for the property and equipment of 
their society since they feel it is their propeity. They themselves 
will be more careful with the property of the society and will take 
an active interest in seeing that others do the same. 

In many countries cooperative societies have also been formed 
to deal with such things as housing and insurance. Wlien the 
cooperative movement is strong they often do more than care for 
the economic interests of their members. Once they get estab- 
lished, they attempt to provide educational and cultural facilities 
as well. Sometimes they offer educational facilities for their 
members to learn more about cooperation ; sometimes they form 
such things as music or choral societies ; sometimes they set up 
libraries or social centres where meetings and dances are held. 
These things are considered useful for the members not only for 
the amenities they provide but as further opportunities for the 
members to take an active part in the society. Sometimes 
cooperative societies can do much to change the ways of a 
village. For instance, many people agree that far more money is 
spent on weddings than can be afforded, yet many of these 
same people still get into debt for this type of thing. Generally 
they continue to act in this way because each person is afraid of 
losing prestige with his fellows. But it has been found that if a 
group like a cooperative society has discussed the matter and 
decided that the practice of getting into debt for such purposes 
should be discontinued, members often have had the courage to 
do so because they feel they are not alone. 

We have seen that the advantages of cooperation are many. 
Cooperation helps to train its members in democratic methods. 
It helps them to feel their importance as individuals and to have 
greater control over their lives. It is an alternative to State and 
private enterprise in developing the country and is a means of 
allowing the poor man to play a fuller part in its development. 
It can give a better income to the producer and better service 
to the consumer. It can also help its members in other ways 
to make their lives fuller and more useful. Because of these 
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adrantages of cooperation, m Ceylon too an effort has been made 
to develop the cooperative movement In contrast with England 
and many Western countnes, cooperation in Ceylon was begun 
and fostered by the government Whereas in some t\cstem 
countnes the governments disapproved of cooperation as con- 
trary to government policies of the time, m Ceylon the govern- 
ment exercised some control over the movement from the begin- 
nmg in order to safeguard and promote it 

Cooperation in Ceylon In 1Q12, the Cooperatne Credit 
Societies’ Ordinance w*as passed t\hich made proMsion for the 
setting up of credit societies onl^ In 1921, an Ordinance ivas 
passed to permit the establishment of other tjpes of cooperati%e 
societies also GQ\emment supemsion of the moNcmcnt was 
ensureci m the sitnc jear 65 piacing the Director of Agncuiture, 
who receded the title of Registrar of Cooperative Societies 
in charge of it It was later thought that the wurk of the 
Director of Agnculture and the Re^strar of Coopentive Socie- 
ties should be separated, and so a new department under the 
Registrar of Coopentive Societies was set up Even so, before 
the Second World War the coopentne movement had not deve- 
loped to any noteworthy o'^ent The Second World Ww 
resulted m a great increase in the number of consumer coopera- 
tive stores since these were thought to be the best wi} of distn- 
buting rationed foodstuffs and other goods Thus Cej Ion’s 
cooperative movement really began to develop dunngthc Second 
World War In order to encourage coopention further, another 
department was set up in 1945 called the Department of Cooper- 
ative Development In 1952, this department and the depart- 
ment of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies were made into 
one For the better admimstration, supervision and encourage- 
ment of cooperation, the Department of Cooperative Develop- 
ment has divided the country into Divisions* each in diarge of a 
Divisional Assistant Regi'^trar There were 16 Divisional 
Assistant Registrars in 1952 These Divisions arc further divided 
into Circles, with a Circle Inspector and Sub-lnspcctors m charge 
of each The Department regi'Ucrs cooperative societies to give 
them legal status, so that they can carry on business It sends 
jts Sub-Inspectors to audit the accounts and to sec how elTictcnfh 
the societies arc performing ihcir functions It alvo gives loan-' 
to soaeties in order to help them, and keeps a clo'c w itch over 
these societies to make sure that the money is being used »n the 
nght way. 
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There is a great variety of cooperative societies in Ceylon, bnt 
we shall only discuss the most common types, before we do this 
let us sec how a coojH'ialive society, wh.atever its type and what- 
ever its purpose may be, comes to be formed. 'I’iic first thing 
necessary is that enough people should be iiUerestcd in forming 
a society. \*ciy often ju'oplo will have their interest roused by 
oflicials of the Coopeiative Department, by such means as lec- 
tures and discussions, 'fhero must be a gr<mp of at least ten 
people Winning to form a society before a society can be formed. 
A committee, a President, \*ice-Prosident, Secrctaiy and 'JVea- 
surer must be elected, 'fhe society has to be rcgistcrcil by the 
Registrar of Cooper.ative Societies in order to carry on the func- 
tions for which it was formed. Nobody v.ill be inlereslcd in 
doing any kind of business nath a society which is not registered 
since it has no legal c.xisiencc and cannot he sued should this 
become ncccssarj'. 

Once the society is registered, the committee can call for 
applications for mcmbcr.ship. Applicants must not be under 
i8 years of age and should be resident in the area. Unless a 
person is of known bad character or thought not to have the 
society’s interest at heart, he will nonually be admitted as a mem- 
ber on payment of an admission fee and on signing the register. 
Each member should also hold at Ic.asi one share. In certain 
societies, for instance marketing and production societies, the 
cost of one share may be too high for the poor people who wish to 
join to pay at once. In such eases, a person is very often per- 
mitted to become a member on paying part of the value of the 
share, and pays the rest off gradually. 

Monet'- is raised by the sale of shares to get capital for the society 
to function. Societies generally make it a rule that part at least 
of their profits should be used to increase the capital of the society. 
Often money can be borrowed from the government or from the 
Cooperative Central Bank. 

The whole purpose of a Cooperative Thrift Society is to en- 
courage saving among its members. It is meant mainly for the 
poor, although there are a number of thrift societies among pub- 
lic serv'ants. The reason why it is meant for the poor is that this 
class of people generally eitlier feels it docs not have anything to 
save or that it is too much trouble to deposit its small savings in 
the Post Cffice Savings Bank or in National Savings stamps. 
Thrift societies encourage members to save each week a regular 
amount, however small, and if possible for a definite purpose, 
say for a daughter’s dowry, for then they have a real interest iu 
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seeing their savings grow It is better not to fix the ^^eeU> sum 
too high to begin with, since the members may become discour- 
aged The members get i4% to 2% interest on their sanngs 
It has been suggested that the rate of interest is too lov, to en- 
courage savings Although the purpose of the societies is to 
encourage savings they also give loans At the end of 1954 bans 
to members amounted to Rs 2,472,900 out of total savings of 
Rs 8, 724*000 About three-quarters of these loans were for 
productive purposes, but, considering the original purpose of 
thrift societies, too much money was being borrowed 

This tjpe of society is not as popular in Ceylon as it might be 
thought At the end of 1954 there were only 368 of these 
societies, of which just under half were women’s thrift societies 
Women’s thrift societies are showing an increase in numbers 
and do not use the loan facilities much. In fact, thnft societies 
are quite successful among the people they arc supposed to Iielp 
most, and they are useful for introduang the cooperative idea 
to their members They are a type of cooperative societj which 
3S simple to understand and which almost anyone can join. 

Credit societies also encourage saving among their members 
but they also exist for the purpose of giving loans Credit socie- 
ties can give two types of loans The first type is one that is 
given on the judgement of the committee regarding the appli- 
cant’s willingness and ability to pay back the ban withm the 
required time This type of loan is granted for productive pur- 
poses and on the committee’s trust in the chancter of the member 
applying Before the member gets the loan he has to find two 
other members who are willing to guarantee his debt and who 
will therefore be called upon to pay if he docs not Generali) 
this type of loan is given for penods of j 2 or 1 8 months, according 
to the nature of the purpose for which it is required However, 
reall) strong credit societies have been pemiittcd to gnnt loans 
for three- to five year periods for such purposes as the budding 
of houses or the sinking of wells It is intended that the borrower 

shall not be asked to repay the loan before he his had time to get 
a return on the money he hty borrowed, but it is abo meani to 
make sure that he has repaid the loan before lie lias Ind lime to 
spend the money thit he obtains from using the ban 
The second type of loan is of a dificrcnt type, and Ins onI> 
been permitted since 1954 A credit society gives bins on the 
secunty of something valuable, jeweller) for instance, wfucli is 
deposited with it 'niis means that loins can be granted for 
purposes whicliarcnot neccssinl) productive but without anv 
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risk to the society. The society acts as a pawn-broker and gets 
a low rate of interest on tlie money it lends. If at the end of the 
time for wliich the loan is granted the borrower is unable to repay 
the loan he may be given extensions of time to enable him to pay. 

These two types of loan are both meant to protect the borrower, 
whether he borrows for productive purposes or for unproductive 
purposes like a wedding, from money-lenders who charge an 
extremely high rate of interest. The village farmer who borrows 
from the village trader may find that after he has paid back his 
loan and the interest on it, he has very little left for himself. 
People who wish to borrow money for a wedding or for an illness 
in the family may find themselves permanently indebted to a 
money-lender, or lose whatever jewellery or property they have 
to him. Both types of loan were brought into being to protect 
the borrowers from traders, money-lenders and pawn-brokers. 
In order that societies shall have sufficient funds to give these 
loans they often borrow from the Provincial Cooperative Banks. 

Credit societies are of two kinds, those with limited liability 
and those with unlimited liability. If a society has unlimited 
liability it means that if a society should be unable to pay back 
money it had borrowed (say from the government) part or, if 
necessary, all the property of all the members of the society 
would have to be given up in payment of the debt. If a society 
with limited liability is unable to pay its debts the liability of the 
members is limited to the value of their shares. This may’ sound 
unfair, but it may be that the total sum obtainable from the pro- 
perty of the members of a society with unlimited liability is less 
than the total obtainable from the full value of the shares of a 
society with limited liability. Partly this is due to the fact that 
there are generally considerably more people in a society with 
limited liability than in the other type. Members of a society 
with unlimited liability are often very poor so that their , total 
property does not amount to much. 

Societies with unlimited liability are found in rural areas. 
Since the members are generally very poor they are not able to 
raise much capital by selling shares. Their willingness to settle 
debts is shown by having unlimited liability which offsets their 
low capital. Since their liability is unlimited these societies must 
not get too big, for it is essential that all the members know one 
another well and can keep an eye on one another to malce sure that 
members pay back what they owe. People who take loans will 
also feel more responsible if their creditors are their neighbours 
than if they are people far away. Since members run the danger of 
7 
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losing their property if the society makes too many unv,nse loans 
the committee is more careful m the granting of loans, and for this 
reason may be less likely to fail than if it had limited habiht) 
On the other hand, since the members of the society all know one 
another well, the committee may find it rather difficult to refuse 
credit to old acquaintances \Vhen people borrow mone) on 
credit without any security it should be for products e purposes, 
and so loans are generally made for cultivation 

The number of credit societies with unlimited habihtj at the 
end of 1954 was a, 806, -with a membership of 94,475 and a total 
capital of almost Rs 7 million This type of society has been 
progressing quite well in numbers, membership and lumoicr 
Unfortunately, by the end of 1954 there vs ere many loans over- 
due, in some places as much as 50 per cent This shows that the 
committees had not shown enough discretion m making loans 
and had given extension too easily 

Credit societies with limited liability are to be found in towns 
In a society where all members may not know one another and 
where the sense of loyalty may not be so great it is better to have 
limited liability The value of a share and the number of mem- 
bers in a limited liability society are greater than those m an un- 
limited liability society and so the value of the share capital will 
be high This type of society gives credit for such things is 
trade, medical help and cultiv'ation It is made use of by women 
for petty trades and to deposit money 

These societies are not nearly so active as the societies with 
unlimited liability At the end of 1954, there were only 140 
societies with a membership of 12,533 Since 1954* "hen socie- 
ties were permitted to take a security for a loan, it is possible that 
the societies are being used more Although they could sene a 
useful purpose m urban life, it is the rural credit society which 
could do most for the counliy since many villagers often need 
loans to be able to cultivate their land, while town dwellers arc 
often workers, who may be m need of loans but not generally for 
productive purposes If credit societies were to do their lic^t 
for the rural areas it has been estimated that twice the numl^cf 
that there arc now would be needed, in order that nit vd/agc« 
could be properly served 

Before the Second World War. consumers* cooncratn c soactiri 
were neither numerous nor an important part of the cooperative 
movement It was only dunng the war, in *942. that rheir num- 
liers and membership increased Consumer^’ stores virre 
used by the government to disinbute rationed goods to 
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people at fair prices. By the end of 1954 there were 3,044 
societies with a membersWp of 762,018. 

A consumers’ cooperative store sells goods at fair prices. 
At the end of a period, say six months or a year, it will find that 
it has more money than is necessary to meet the costs of the 
store. The cooperative store does not exist to make profits 
for its owners but to sell high quality goods at fair prices 
to the consumers without going out of business. Instead of 
charging lower prices for the goods, the societies give back 
a proportion of the surplus according to the amount of purchases 
each member makes. Although non-members can buy from 
the stores they do not get any dividend. Part of the surplus 
goes to build up the capital of the society and sometimes, when 
the capital is very low, the members may vote that all the surplus 
should go to increase the society’s capital. 

Even though there are a large number of societies with a 
large membership, this form of cooperation is not as strong or 
active as it might appear from the numbers. Members often 
buy little more than their rations at their store. The main 
cause of this lack of interest is probably the fact that consumers’ 
cooperatives give no credit unless it is guaranteed. People often 
prefer to go to the trader who gives credit, although they have 
to pay higher prices. It has been suggested that this problem 
of credit might be overcome if it were easier to get credit from 
credit societies. This may be possible with the new power 
of the credit society to give loans more freely on reasonable 
security. Because they do not buy so very much from the 
consumers’ stores members are not as alert as they should be, and 
stores have to be closed down too frequently because of mis- 
management and corruption. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Establishment is under the 
administration of a Board of Directors appointed by the Minister, 
It was begun in 1943 as a branch of the Department of the 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies. In 1945 it was transferred 
to the Department of Cooperative Development which had just 
come into being, and the Board took it over in 1950. Eventually 
it is intended that it shall be handed over to the cooperative 
societies to manage for themselves. '1 • 

The function of the Cooperative Wholesale Establishment 
is to supply the cooperative stores with the goods they need. 
It buys directly from producers and suppliers from" abroad 
wherever possible. If necessary it will start producing the 
things needed by the societies. Since the Board took over, the 
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Cooperative Wholesale Establishment has shown an increase in 
the volume of business, and in 1952 the turnover was 
Rs 99,7I9»463- In the same year the staff numbered 1,949 
and it had a transport service of 119 vehicles. The Cooperative 
Wholesale Establishment has reduced its outstation branch depots 
to II since it intends to have only one depot in each province. 
It has its own Insurance Department, begun in 1951, and its 
own Printing Department, begun in 1952. 

The Cooperative Agricultural Production and Sales Societies 
exist to encourage farmers to increase their production and to 
dispose of their produce at reasonable prices. They give loans 
on reasonable terms to the farmers and try to get the best prices 
for their produce. In villages where there are no societies, the 
farmers would normally have to go to the trader and buy from 
him on credit all they needed for their work. The trader charges 
high prices and a high rate of interest for the goods he supplies 
on credit. When harvest time comes, since there is often only 
the one trader, the farmer goes to him to sell his produce. The 
trader gives a low price and often cheats the farmer >vith regard 
to the quantity and the quality of the produce. The credit 
societies take the place of the traders in giving credit and in 
disposing of produce, but on the best possible terms for the 
farmers. 

In the granting of loans, the character of the applicant and 
the purpose of the loan are taken into consideration. Loans 
are granted for certain periods according to the purpose for which 
the loan is obtained ; for instance, six months is allowed for the 
repayment of loans granted for cultivation, while fi^c years is 
allowed for loans for irrigation pumps and the digging of wells. 
The fanners are not asked to pay before the end of the agreed 
period because the committee knows that it is difficult for them 
to do so. The time granted is estimated to be just enough 
for the farmer to get a return it he uses the loan correctly. On 
the other Iwnd, the committee docs not give the farmer more rime 
to pay than is necessary since it wislies to make sure that he re* 
pays the loan and is not tempted to spend the monej- on other 
things. If the farmer can show good cause why he cannot pa)-, 
for instance crop failure due to drought, then the committee wall 
give an extension. In order to protect the farmers both from 
themselves and from traders, the loans arc given as far as p^riWe 
in the form in which they arc required. The sodety will buy 
wholesale such things as manure and paddy seed and pire th^ 
instead of money to the farmers if it is for those thing* that 
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the money is required. The farmers arc thus prevented from 
using the loans for wrong purposes. Tltcy are able not only 
to get their supplies at reasonable prices but at cheaper prices, 
since the society buys wholesale. 

Although these credit facilities arc of great help to farmers 
since they arc no longer dependent on the trader, they are in- 
adequate without some means of disposing of the produce at 
fair prices for the farmers. These societies undertake the task 
of collecting, transporting and selling the farmers’ produce, 
which would othciAvise be done by the trader. The disadvan- 
tage when the trader performs these necessary services is tliat 
he takes too high a profit at the expense of both producer and 
consumer. For these purposes a society often gets a van as 
soon as possible. This aspect of agricultural production and 
sales societies is often the first concern of new societies. When 
a farmer sees that he can dispose of his produce at better prices 
through the societies, it encourages him to produce more. 

When a society gets sufficient capital it often decides to buy 
some equipment that could be of use to all the members, for 
instance a van or a tractor. Societies at Minneriya, Tampalakam 
and Vavuniya, for example, have their own rice mills, which 
enable their members to get much higher prices for their 
paddy than if they had to sell their paddy to private mill 
owners. 

If this type of society is to function at its best, it should not 
cover too large an area, certainly not more than lo square miles. 
Firstly, as with credit societies with unlimited liability, it is 
essential that members should know one another and see to it 
that people who have borrowed money from the society are 
making good use of it and are repaying it at the right time. 
Secondljs in practice, the marketing side of these societies is 
quite difficult since it is not easy to persuade the farmers to 
deliver the produce punctually or even to deliver it at all, though 
they may promise to do so. On some days a farmer feels too laty, 
or has to go to a wedding, or it may be too far to go to deliver 
the produce when the weather is bad. Sometimes the farmer 
prefers to sell his produce to the trader and get his money at 
once rather than give his produce to the society, which he may 
not trust at first, and so have to wait for the money. Quite 
often, traders afraid of losing business to the societies go out 
of their way to give farmers credit and buy their produce. 
Therefore it is easier for farmers to give their produce on trust 
to their society when they know all the members, and the problem 
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of collecting the produce is easier when the society does not 
cover too large an area 

At the end of 1954, there were 779 of these societies with a 
membership of 186,968 Taking into consideration the fact 
that these soaeties should not cover too large an area, it is esti- 
mated that Cejlon needs about 1,500 vnSi a membership of 
500,000 If these societies were formed and fully used the) 
could do much to free the farmers from debt and to gi\e them 
a higher standard of living, both by obtaining higher pnees for 
their produce and by encouragmg them to produce more 

Another example of a sales society is the Cooperatne Fish 
Sales Union ^^hlch sells the fish of the cooperate e fishermen’s 
soaeties The Umon takes over the task of stonng the fish 
and selling it direct to the public , this would other\\ise be done 
by traders, who would make an undue profit for doing the work 
The marketing of fish by the Union began on a fairlj large scale 
in October 1952 There are other types of cooperatue producers 
and sales soaeties such as the Cottage Industrial Societies, the 
Jaffna Malayalam Tobacco Coopcraine Sale Soaety and societies 
for the production of tea and rubber 

Cooperatne Provinaal and Distnct Banks exist to help coopera- 
ti\e societies by raising loans for them The banks are owned bj 
member societies who have to buy shares m them Deposits ore 
received from cooperatne institutions, the go\ emment, mdi\ iduats 
and other sources By far the greater part of the deposits m 
1954 came almost equally from cooperate c institutions and the 
government These deposits, the share capital, and loans from 
the Cooperatiae Federal Bank go to form the working capita! 
of the banks , the amount aauilable for this purpose at the end 
of 1954 was Rs 22,400,000 Tlie Proaincial Banks deposit 
money m the Federal Bank and obtain loans from it on behalf 
of the cooperatue soaeties The Federal Bank’s working 
capital at the end of 1954 was Rs 9 800,000, as compared with 
Rs 3,700,000 at the end of 1951 

The cooperatue moacment in Cc>Ion is not as strong as it 
should be m terms of numbers, nor with regard to the quality 
of the societies In 1954 it vras suggested tint a great number 
of societies should be closed down owing to corruption and mi<* 
management This would not occur if members trul) had the 
cooperatue mmcment at heart Thej would be careful to select 
the nght men for the committees, not those with * status onU 
whom tlm arc afnml to cnliarc adverstl) 'Hic) would r^kc 
sure that the cmplojccs did not gam aintrolof soaeties Jne 
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members need more education in cooperative principles, which 
will require a great deal of patient work. Greater efforts will 
have to be made to attract the right kind of people into the move- 
ment. 

Part of the lack of responsibility of the societies may be traced 
to the fact that cooperation in Ceylon has not come from the 
people themselves but has had to be fostered by the government. 
The government has the difficult task of encouraging cooperation 
witliout damaging its voluntar}" nature and the idea of self-help. 
It is worth the effort to foster cooperation in Ceylon, for it can 
raise our standard of living, as it has done in other countries. 
It c.an create better citis^ens, since successful cooperation requires 
self-help, a sense of responsibility, mutual aid, orderliness, fore- 
sight and punctuality. It can relieve rural and urban workers 
of much of their debt and give them a new attitude to life, ^^ffien 
we develop the cooperative movement to the full, then Ceylon 
will be a far healthier and happier countr}'. 



CHAPTER VI 

PROGRESS TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 

In an earlier chapter \\e mentioned that a democratic *5ocictj 
should be so orgamzed as to make the ‘ good life ’ a\ailable to all 
This organizing is done by means of an association called the 
State, which acts through its agent — the government Non, of 
course, no government has ever reached a level of perfection, 
every government has made some kind of error or another As 
citizens in a democratic society we have a right and a dut} to know 
how our government is earned on and, if we think that any im- 
provements could be made, to let the country know about them 
It IS only by knowing the way we govern ourselves that we can 
find out how close we are to democracy Then we will know 
what nghts we ought to defend against encroachment and what 
rights ought to be established before we can achieve a state of 
complete democracy 

The way we govern ourselves is the result of manj factors and 
Its history is certainly one of the most important pointers to a 
clear understanding of it This is the reason why wc should 
start with an understanding of how wc came to govern ourselves 
as we do now 

Constitutional Evolution, i796*’i93i» You ahead} know 
that from the beginning of the lOth centur) Cc}lon was subject 
to several foreign conquests In 1505 the Portuguese came to 
Ceylon by accident, and remained as rulers of the maritime 
provinces for about 150 years tiil the Dutch drove tltem out 
The Dutch in turn were defeated and expelled b} the British, 
who came to Ceylon m 1796 The Bntish attack on the Dutch 
m Ceylon was part of a war between Bntam on the one hand and 
France and her allies (including Holland) on tlic other Wlien 
this war was brought to an end by the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
Ceylon was ceded to Bntam In 1802 Bntam made Ccjlon 
(only the maritime provances as yet) a Crown Colony A Crown 
Colony means a British colony which is governed directly and 
solely by a Governor appointed by and subject to the Ilntidi 
Government . , , 1 

In 1815, the independent Kingdom of Kandv came under 
the control of the Bntish, and for the first time m , 

whole of Ceylon became subject to a single ruler—tne Ilrdiin 
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Government. Even so, the administrations of the Maritime and 
Kandyan Provinces were kept largely indcpeitdenl of each other. 
'Phe administration itt Colombo interfered little in tiic day-to- 
day matters of the Kandyans. A llritisli oiheial called a Resident 
was appointed to keep a very gciteral supervision over Kandyan 
alTairs. 

'i'hc financial position of Ceylon timing the subsequent years 
proved to lie unsatisfactory, and largely as a result of this the 
Colcbrookc Commission was appointed to inquire into the con- 
ditions of tlie country. 'Phe Colebrooke Commission, having 
done so. made certain recommendations about the government 
of Ceylon, and these recommendations were accepted by the 
British Gt'vernmcni. As a result, there was a change in the way 
Ceylon was governed in 1833. 

h'irstly, the whole of Ceylon was brought under a unified sys- 
tem of administration. 'Phis unified administration or govern- 
ment was in the hands of a Governor, an Excenlive Council to 
help him in executive matters and a Ecgislative Council to advise 
him in making laws. 'Phe Governor was still the person res- 
ponsible to the Britisli Government for the administivation of 
Ceylon. 'Phe Executive (Council was to assist him and the Legis- 
lative Council was J^urely advisor}'. 'I'hat is to say, none of 
the.=ic bodies could compel the Governor to do imyihing he did 
not w.int to do. 'Phe Executive Council consisted of the chief 
government officials. The Legislative Council consisted of ten 
ofiicials and six non-olficials, all of whom were nominated. Of 
the non-officials three were Ivuropeans, one Sinhalese, one Tamil 
and one Burgher. 

You will sec that at this time Ceylon was not governed in a 
democratic way. As in the case of Britain, the government of 
Ceylon came nearer to democracy only after a long time and at a 
very slow pace. This change took place in two wat'^s. One w.iy 
was by placing the control of more aspects of the government of 
Ceylon in the hands of the body which could pass laws — till 1931 
this body was called the Legislative Council — and the other was 
by placing the control of the Legislative Council more and more 
in the hands of the people. Between the yeans 1S33 and 1910, a 
good many aspects of the government of Ceylon were placed in 
the hands of the Legislative Council. Gradually the power to 
pass laws on most matters of government and the power to give cr 
with.hold money in regard to the operation of these laws csrn? 
into the hands of the Legislative Council, At the heginninr cf 
the 20th century, therefore, the Ceylon Legislative Councfl — - 
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a great deal of power, subject only to the overriding authontv of 
the Governor and the British Government 

The Legislative Council, however, vvas still controlled b> the 
officials, who were in a majority in it, although the policj of 
associatmg the people of the country in its work was begun as 
early as 1833 by nommating three Ceylonese Tlus vvas a begin- 
ning, though hardly important enough from the point of vieu of 
democracy Yet from 1910 onwards the important thing about 
constitutional changes m Ceylon was the way m which the Legis- 
lative Council came by gradual stages under the control of the 
people Firstly, more non-officials came to be appointed to the 
Legislative Council By this means the influence of persons who 
were not government officials was increased Secondlj, more 
and more of the non-offiaals were chosen from the Ce)lone«c, 
although at first many non-official members of the Legislative 
Council were European planters and commercial men 'lliirdlv, 
more and more of the Ceylonese non-officials came to be elected 
fay the people of Ceylon 

If you study the changes in the gov emment of Ceylon during 
the years after 1909 jou will see how this development happened 
For instance, in 1912 the composition of the Legislative Council 
of C^lon vvas changed The number of members in the Legis- 
lative Council w’as increased to twentj-one Of these, eleven 
were offiaals and ten non-officials , four of the non-officials were 
elected In 1920 there W’as another change The Legislative 
Covmcil vvas made to consist of thirtj -seven members, but there 
were now only fourteen officials while there were iwcntj-ihrcc 
non-officials Of the non-officials sixteen were elected In 
1924 the membership of the Legislative Council vvas increased to 
forty-nine, this time there were only twelve offiaals to thirtv- 
seven non offiaals, and of the non-officials twenty-nine were 
elected You will see, therefore, that m 1924 the Ixgishiivc 
Council had twenty-nine elected member? os against twentv 
nominated non-offiaals and offiaals In efiect the Legislative 
Counal could now he controlled by the elected member?, and 
whatever power the Council had was now in the control of the 
elected members if they wished to use it B) this means the con- 
trol of the Legislative Counal came m 1924 into the of 

persons vvho were responsible to the people of Ccjlon who had 
the vote , 

The cleaion of the members also came gradualf) more anu 
more into the hands of the people of this countrj first the 
right to elect the members was given onl) to the Europeans 
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living in Ceylon. 'I'his happened in 1S55, though not by con- 
stitutional ennetinent. In 1910, the Ceylonese were also given 
the right to elect one member. From 1910 onwards the number 
of Ceylonese people who were given the right to vote increased. 
Iwcn so, this number was a xcry small part of the people of 
Ceylon, in fact only about ^ per cent of the people of Ceylon 
had the right to vote in 1924. 

Now let us pause at this moment and get a picture of the way 
Ceylon was governed in 1924, or to be more exact the way Ceylon 
was governed between the years 1924 and 1931, when a new Con- 
stiuition came into being. Between these years, Ceylon was 
still a colony of Great Britain. Tlie British Government had the 
power to do many things in Ceylon. Some of these things it 
usually did directly by passing laws which were applied to Ceylon. 
INIost of them it did by appointing a Governor who was held 
responsible to the British Government for the administration 
of Ceylon. The Governor had the help of an Executive Council 
and together they administered the countiy. But during the 
years since iS33-thc Legislative Council had increased its powers, 
and these powers were controlled by the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. The Governor, therefore, had very often 
to listen to what the Legislative Council said, because the Legis- 
lative Council would otherwise exercise its powers in a way which 
the Governor did not like. The Legislative Council also had to 
listen to what the Governor said because otherwise the Governor 
might not do what the Legislative Couneil wanted him to do. In 
1924, the Governor had what might be called the ‘ doing power ’ 
or the executive power ; the Legislative Council had the power 
to refuse permission to the Governor to do certain things unless 
he appealed to the British Government, which the Governor 
did not very much like to haye to do. This is what we mean 
when we say that the Governor was expected to do certain things 
but did not have complete power to do them. The Governor 
had responsibility for governing the countiy^ but lacked complete 
power to do so. The Legislative Council had no power to do 
things and was not responsible for governing the country but had 
some power to limit the action of the Governor. 

The Donoughmore Constitution. It was largely because 
of this state of affairs that in 1927 another Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Donoughmore, was appointed to in- 
quire into the government of Ceylon. The recommendations 
of the Donoughmore Commission were largely put into operation 
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lU the Constitution of 1931, and the Constitution of 1931 has 
thus come to be kno\vn as the Donougnmore Constitution Let 
us now try to find out the mam features of this Constitution e 
saw that in the 1924 Constitution the Governor was held respon- 
sible for the administration of the country In the Donoughmorc 
Constitution this position was considerably changed The affairs 
of government were divided into two groups One of these 
groups was reserved for the Bntish Government and was largclj 
put in charge of the Governor, who was held responsible for the 
carrying out of these affairs The other group was in the hands 
of representatives of the people, yet the Governor w-is given the 
power to supervise the carrying out of these functions also 
Whereas, dunngthe years 1924-1931, the Governor w-as directl) 
responsible for all governmental activity, during the years 
the Governor was directly responsible for a part of 
governmental activity and only in a supervisor) way for the other 
part 

What then were these parts ? In certain matters, the Gover- 
nor was directly responsible to the British Government, and 
these were important matters too The management of Cc) Ion's 
relations with other countries, and affairs connected vnrh such 
relations as emigration, immigration, passports, merchant ship- 
ping, commercial treaties and defence , the control of the public 
service, the administration of justice, the management and 
organization of the finances of the countr}, and matters connected 
with these such as the salaries of public servants, the collection 
of income tax and the management of financial organizations like 
the Ceylon Savings Bank all these came dircctlj under the 
Governor’s control Since the Governor could not administer 
all these functiovs single-handed, he was given the liclp of three 
officials called Officers of State Thej were the three most 
important officials m the countiy The three Officers of State 
were the Chief Secretary, the Legal Secretary and the Tinancnl 
Secretaiy 

Even where the control and management of certain affairs were 
handed over to representatives of the countr>, however, the 
Governor was obliged to supervise these activities He was m- 
structed to sec that the local representatives performed their 
functions m a waj which the Governor thought was correct 
Yet these functions were fairl> large m number, and tncludctl 
matters like the maintenance of law and order, agncwlciire, frn- 
gstion, local self-government, fishing, medical and hevhh services, 
industries, labour, commerce, education, transport, clcctnatv 
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and communications. You tviil see that tliis was a large list, and 
the Governor was expected to stipcrvisc tiieir jterformancc. 

'I'he first characteristic of the Donoiighmorc Constitution was, 
therefore, the transfer of some power to elected representatives 
of the conntr}-. 'I'lie second feature was to give the opportunity 
to make tlicse representatives the true representatives of the 
jtcoplc. In other words, the persons who administered these 
attairs were made resjionsiblc to the people. This was an advance 
towards democracy, 'rhe Dononghmore Constitution trans- 
ferred some powers of government to local persons and pro\adcd 
that these persons should hc‘ representatives of the people. 'Fliis 
it did hy providing that these local persons should be elected by 
tmivcrsal adult franchise. In the years 192.1.-1931 the right to 
vote was given only to about .j percent of the population. In 
1931 it was given to the total adult population of Ceylon, subject 
to certain limitations. The vote was given without any properly, 
literacy or sex conditions, d’hal is to say, a per.son was given the 
vote even if ho were poor and without projicrty or even if that 
person could ncitlicr read nor write and regardless of whether 
tlie person was male or female. There were certain common 
cjualifications which a person had to po.sscss, such as being a 
British subject, being over 21 years of age and not having com- 
mitted an election offence like taking or giving bribes, etc. A 
person also had to be domiciled in Ceylon by origin or else pos- 
sess certain other qualifications. That is to say, he or she should 
have been descended from permanent residents of this counlr)' ; 
if he were not he had to obtain a certificate staling that he was 
permanently settled in Ceylon or possess certain properly 
qualifications. 

The Donoughmore Constitution, also, was so worked out that 
the people elected their representatives as people of one country. 
In the earlier Constitutions some persons were chosen for the 
Legislative Council as representatives of narrower groups, such 
as representatives of Europeans, of Sinhalese, of Tamils or of 
Indians. In other words, some members of the Legislative 
Council were chosen communally, i.c. according to communities. 
The Donoughmore Commission thought that this was bad for 
the country and the 1931 Constitution abolished this method 
of election. 

The third main feature of the Donoughmore Constitution was 
to provide the agencies by which the representatives of the people 
were to manage the affairs placed in their charge. Under the 
Donoughmore Constitution, the people elected fifty persons to a 
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body called the State Council, while the Go\ernor nominated 
eight members to this body The Officers of State were also 
members of this body, but had no nght to \otc m it The State 
Council therefore consisted of siYty one members, fiftj -eight of 
whom could vote All the powem transferred to the control of 
the people were placed in the hands of the State Council These 
powers were of tno kinds One was the power to make laws m 
regard to the subjects transferred, the other was to put the laws into 
practice or to administer the laws The State Council during 
these years (1931-1947) contmued to deliberate and pass the 
necessary laws The administering of the laws needed a more 
detailed system and this was provided for in the Constitution 
The State Council divided itself into se^en Committees called 
Executive Committees Each Executite Committee was asked 
to adnrunister certain functions, subject to the superwsion of 
the State Council Each Execute e Committee also elected a 
Chairman who was called a Mimster 
Although the admimstration of the transferred functions u*as 
thus divided among se\en committees, there were certain things 
which needed close cooperation These were irnance and the 
arrangement of the order of business We all know that ue need 
money to do many of the things that we would like to da This 
IS the case with gos emments also Although the actual drawing 
up of plans and seeing that these plans arc earned out mat be 
divided among several bodies, the business of finding the monc) 
and allocating it among the various bodies has to be done in co- 
operation That is why the Constitution provided that the «;c\cn 
Ministers arid the three Officers of State should meet together 
under the chairmanship of the Chief Sccrctarj Hus bodj wa« 
called the Board of Mimsters, and it was in charge of managing 
financial matters, subject to the advice of the rmancial Sccrctar>, 
the supervision of the Governor and the approval of the State 
Council The agencies by means of which the Govtimmcnt of 
Ceylon was earned out were thus the following a Governor and 
Officers of State appointed bv the Bntish Gov’cmmcnt , a State 
Council elected by the people » Executive Committees, Mins- 
ters and a Board of Ministers The diagram on the next page 
illustrates the system 
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We noticed in an earlier part of this chapter that the Governor 
was directly responsible for performing certain functions. To 
hold him responsible was not fair to hint unless he was given the 
power to do things which he thought were necessary in order to 
perform his duties well. This power tvas in fact given to him 
under the Constitution. With regard to those fungtions for 
which the Governor was directly responsible, he was given the 
power (fi) to obtain the money, (^) to appoint the officers, and 
(c) to pass the laws, necessary for the performance of his duties. 
Those things he could do whether the representatives of the 
people agreed to them or not. 

As regards the other functions which he also had to supervise,^ 
he was given the power to exercise that supervision. The 
Governor, for instance, could refuse his permission for a pro- 
posal for a law (w'hich is called a bill) to become a law. Later 
on we shall see how the Governor’s assent was necessary before a 
bill became a law. This power to refuse assent is called the power 
of veto. The Governor could postpone giving permission to 
any such bill till the British Government’s advice on it was 
obtained. This power was called the power to ‘ reserve any bill 
for His Majesty’s pleasure ’. Bills pertaining to certain import- 
ant subjects had in any case to be so reserA^ed. These were bills 
pertaining to public serv'ants, finance, defence, justice, etc. The 
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Governor also could agree to certain bills on certain conditions 
He could agree to a bill provided it did not come into operation 
tor SIX months or less He could ask that a particular bill be 
approved by a Uvo-thirds majonty in the Legislature before he 
gave his approval He could return a bill with a recommcn- 
dation that it be reconsidered by the Legislature 
The Governor also had the power to take o\er the ^\holc 


government or any part of it during an emergency An emer- 
gency IS a situation arising m the country cither because of %\- 3 r 
or because of internal disturbance Once he took o\er the whole 
or part of the government m this \\*ay he would ha^e the powxr 
to pass laws, to collect money, and to appoint officers to cirr) 
out his policy Later on wc shall see that the Got emor did not 
have to use most of these powers, and so by habit the) fell into 
■disuse 


The Donoughmore Constitution also showed the way m which 
the transferred functions of administration were to be earned 
on Firstly, the Constitution showed how laws pertaining to 
the vanous functions were to be passed Before a hw coufa be 
passed, it had to come before the State Council ns a proposal for 
a la^7, that is to say, a bill had to be introduced in the State Coun- 
cil Now a bill could be introduced by a Minister, by an Officer 
■of State, or by an ordinary member of the State Council, 
although most bills were m fact introduced by Ministers and 
Officers of State The bill had to go through certain stages in 
the State Council itself The permission of the State Counal 
had first to he obtained to introduce the bill \Micn permission 
•vwis granted the bill was handed o\cr to the Speaker Tins 
stage wws called the Jirst reading There was no debate hut 
only a formal presentation of the bill On a ccrtiin airangrd 
day, the bill had to be debated by the State Council On thit 
day or da)s the principles of the biU were discussed If the pur- 
pose of the bill was to gwe free school books to children, at thi< 
stage the State Council would debate whether free school l>oob 
should be given or not This stage was called the teconJ rfadit'* 
If the State Counal agreed to the principles of the bill, it was 
sent to a committee of the State Council to discuss the detail* 
of the bill 'fins was the cottmitfee stage Tlic commiiiecr 
after discu«wion, then reported the results of its dtscu^’uon* to 
the State Counal This was called the report stage •''^hcr 
the State Counal debated and came to some agreement on the 
detailed comments of the committee, a vote was taken on whether 
the bill, with an) modifications made hy the committee and 
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cerned, asul tb.e hitter vonjld iA:r a. dr.u a.n 


presided. Allhn',ji:h hr had nt» rv.urr p -v.c* ih. ii\ *■ -* *>; a « 
man, he had greater inihicitcc i^rcati c he r, Mn.etrf d»'v<v;j:. • 
hi-i full time \o ;;(SYrrnmrnt attair . 

The third itnt'ortani thisu: v-a.'. iaw* tu umI iltr rr-.on'-y for tl*- 
work of guvcrjimcJU and how to ;ba\ naniry ..jo.o.'u; 

the N'ark.iua HNCCutive Comtntttcr . 'ri;;'. v.a- th*' fun n-.rj o! 

the Board of M 5 nif.tcr*-. Tb.e varioun ITcintivc thneauo.tr*^'. ils*! 
many thini;^ and wanted to do rn.-ac.’ jr.<*Tr, AH the mra-o, 
need for money. So the Mird. tcr.. v.ho v.r:r th.r (1nitr:o.rn of 
the Executive Commiuccs t<^->k their prop • .*!■. in t!.^ H (. jd, of 
iSIinistcrs. The Board fir.^t found out h.u«a ,niu>, h. snoe.ry v.ould 
be available for a parlictshar ywar atui ht>\v sr.urh rni-nry th*~ 
Islinistcrs w.imcd to carr)' otn their propo ;s| .. 'Eh^rr v.a*. 
always a gap between tite two; the Mird'.tcr.. w.uitrd i,? -.f^rf.d 
much more money than was av,->ilab!r, 'Eiic Board therefore did 
two things, it gave n little less to tljc Minister.’- thajj they w.intcd, 
but even so the total amount of nuntcy tweded was prr.urr than 
what was available. So the Bo.ard tried to inerca- c this aiu'iunt 
bv taxes. 


Assessment of the Donoughmorc CortstiUilion. Between 
rile years 1931 and 19.17. during which time the Ikmoughmorc 
Constitution operated, many changes gradually took place. We 
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mentioned earlier the pmsers and dunes of the Goemor JIk 
duties, noticed, were of two kinds One was to admm stc- 
cenam subjects with the help of Ofiiccre of State . the ot! cr was 
to supcnise the wa> the transferred subjects were admmiMcrcth 
In both these milters, the Go\*cmor listened to the clec’cd rep- 
rcscntaliies more and more , so, while the Constitution pa\c h n 
power to do ihincs as he thought best, m fact he scrv often did 
the things which the Ministers wanted him to do RarcK did 
he go against the wishes of the Ministers, and the number of 
occasions when he did so became \xr\ much lc54i as the \*cirs 
passed In other parts of the Constitution also there were sci*eral 
new del clopmcnts Although the Constitution provided that the 
State Council should direaK supervise the executive work of 
the Executive Committees m practice it gave tip supervision 
Instead it interested itself largcl) m legislative and hnarcial 
matters Tlie Ministers, who were expected to l>c little more 
than the chairmen of the Committees, became more powerful 
and often aacd like Ministers m a Cabinet 'Fhe Hoard of 
Ministers, though constituted to manage financial affairs and the 
arrangement of State Council work, came to interest itself m 
other matters as avcll Because of its powrr over finance, it 
cxcrascd greater control over other matters abo In doing «o, 
It also tended verj o‘‘tcn to act like a team 'Jims we have to 
keep m mind several things about the Donouphmnrc Consti- 
tution lieforc we estimate us significance Ihc Constitution «et 
up several agencies for the govemment of the coun’rv It stated 
what powers these agencies could cxcrci"^ and how thev should 
be exercised Yet in tlic jears 1931-1947, the powers were m 
fact cxcrascd diffcrcntlv from what was expected m 1931 

In spite of all these changes some of which were good for th- 
country (such as the Governor listening to the Mimiters), tl '■re 
were many cniiasms levelled against this Constiiulion Some 
people argued that the I xeaitivc Committee system of povem- 
ment was bad for the countrx , for sev eral reasons Fin.'!) , it vwi4 
argued, the government was too slow and nunv important thirg* 
were delated l>ecausc the Ixeeulivc Committees iix>k such s 
long time to disaiss ilunrs SecondU, it was said that there wis 
ro coordination in government l'ecau«e t!ie f-ven I xrcu'i'e 
CorrmiUcrs did not wu'V. according to a CT'O^mnn plan *11 wl’y. 
U was argued that, as t!i ngs were, there was no waj of f v "g the 
rrsponsd ihtv on an individual person or IxuK of pera.of's if snv- 
lliing went wrong In •ho't, there wav lack tf speed lad 
coonlmation an! lack o^ a me*! od nf respr-r \ di'j fo* lh«- 
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wrongs of government under the Donouglimore Constitution. 
All this, it was said, was due to the Executive Committee system. 

Now it is true tliat most of these criticisms are justified, but it 
is difficult to agree that the faults were due entirely to the Exe- 
cutive Committee system. There was delay under the Donough- 
more Constitution, but not so much as people thought. At 
least a part of this delay was due not to the Executive Committee 
system but to other factors such as a weak Minister, a slow public 
service and the difficulty of getting officials appointed quickly 
enough because the Officers of State controlled the public ser- 
wce. Absence of coordination there was, but it was due partly 
to Ministerial ambitions to win popularity and the absence of a 
party system which would have made the Ministers work as a 
team better than they did. The difficulty of fixing responsibility 
was certainly due to the Executive Comrnittec system, but even 
this would not have been so bad if there had been a party system. 
Although there were many criticisms of this nature, many people 
think that the Donouglimore Constitution helped the country 
to advance towards democracy, firstly by granting universal 
franchise, secondly by abolishing communal elections, and 
thirdly by giving the people a share in their government. 

The Soulbury Constitution. Although the Donouglimore 
Constitution was far better than the Constitution of 1924, the 
people of Ceylon were not satisfied with it for several reasons. 
Firstly, as we mentioned earlier, some people thought that the 
Executive Committee system had many defects and that it ought 
to be replaced by a Cabinet system. (The Cabinet system ivill 
be described later on.) Secondly, they thought tliat the Gover- 
nor on the one hand and the British Government directly on the 
other had too much power regarding the government of Ceylon 
and that this ought to be reduced. Demands that the Consti- 
tution be changed therefore started from tlie very beginning of 
the Donoughmore Constitution. As a result of these demands, 
which went on without end, the British Government declared on 
26th May 1943 that the Ceylon Constitution would be reformed 
so that the people of Ceylon would be given the power to manage 
the country’s internal affairs. Ceylon’s relations with other 
countries were still to be managed by the British Government 
in consultation with the Government of Ceylon. A Commission 
consisting of Lord Soulbury (Chairman), Sir J. F. Rees and 
Mr (now Sir) F. J. Burrows was appointed and came to Cevlon 
in December 1944 to report on how this was to be dene. Tneir 
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recommendations were published m September 1945 The 
Bntish Go^emment modified these recommendations slighih 
in a \\Tnte Paper in October 1945 In Ko\cmbcr 1945 the 
recommendations of the Soulbur^ Commission as modified hr 
the Ubitc Paper were accepted b> the Cc}Ion State Council 
These recommendations were put in the form of a Constitution 
m May 1946 bj the Ccjlon (Constitution) Order in Counal 
This Constitution is what we know as the Soulburj Constiiu 
tion 

The Soulburj Constitution changed our wa> of go\emmcrt 
in two directions Pirstl), this Constitution replaced the 
Execume Committee sj-sttm b> the Cabinet s>stcm Und'f 
the Donoughmorc Constitution, those functions which were 
put in the hands of the people in this countr} were managed 
b> a State Council, nxccuiwc Committees, hlimsters and a 
Board of Ministers The Soulbury Constitution placed 
management of these functions in the hands of a Lcgtsla^uT 
of two Houses, namelj the House of Representatwes and the 
Senate, and a Cabinet of Ministers Exen toda> w*c ire go'cmcd 
b> these agencies or bodies \\Ticn our go\cmment as it « 
toda) is described at length wc shall see how this new system 
works You should notice that the fundamental agencies of our 
Constitution toda) are the same agencies as established under tie 
Souiburj Comtitution, although their powers arc more complete 

Second!), the Soulbury Constitution reduced the powers of 
the Bntish Goicmmcnt and the Goernor with regard to the in 
tcmal affairs of Cc}Ion To that extent also, the boulbury Con 
stiiution was in adi-ancc on the Donoughmorc Constitution- 
r\ cn so, the Soulbur\ Constitution still fell short of the Dominion 
Status which wc ha\c today Phis means that under the Sod 
bury Constitution the people of this country did not hast as muvh 
power to manage ilicir affairs as then ha\c now 

Tlic Soulbury' Constitution fell short of Dominion Status m 
scscral way's Under this Coastitution, Ceylon did not possf'* 
tlic powxr to manage her own external rclalioas and defence 
She did not lu>c the powTr to enforce her laws on those of bef 
citiicns who wxrc outside the country 'Hic British Parliament 
retained the right to pass laws fo- Cc\lon on any matter I 
m regard to purely internal matters, the Coicmor could rfs«rae 
ans i>iU for Ilis Msjests** pleasure Hnally, Ceylon cou’d 
amend lier own Corvstitutioru Oicr all these spheres the H'ltid' 
Goicmment rc'aned control You will see, incrcforc, ilut t ^ 
abicncc of Dominion Status mean* the absence of complete 
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trol over Ceylon’s affairs by Ceylon people. The earlier para- 
graph explained the control which the British Government re- 
tained over Ceylon affairs. To the extent that the British 
Government controlled Ceylon affairs, then to that extent the 
Ceylon Government could not. To give Dominion status, the 
British Government had to give up its control over Ceylon 
affairs. 

Grant of Dominion Status. In 1947, Britain agreed to give 
Dominion Status to Ceylon from a certain day. That day was 
4th February 1948. Before Ceylon was granted Dominion 
Status, it was thought desirable to have certain agreements be- 
tween Britain and Ceylon regarding defence, external affairs, 
and certain groups of public servants. The Ceylon Government 
was willing to make these agreements. Therefore in November 
1947, Ceylon and Britain signed the Defence, External Affairs 
and Public Servants Agreements and Britain granted Dominion 
Status to Ceylon. As was pointed out earlier, in order to grant 
Dominion Status, Britain had to give up her control over Ceylon 
affairs. This she did by the Ceylon (Constitution) Amendment 
Order in Council of 1947, and the Ceylon Independence Act of 
1947. 

You will see, therefore, that the important documents relating 
to the Ceylon Constitution are : 

(z) the Independence Act of 1947 ; (zz) the Ceylon (Con- 
stitution) Order in Council of 1946 as amended in 1947 ; (zzz) the 
Agreements. Subject to these Agreements, Ceylon now has all 
the powers that any other country possesses. Ceylon is today 
a fully self-governing member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Later on you will find a chapter explaining what the 
Commonwealth of Nations is. At the end of the book you will 
also find the Agreements which Ceylon and Britain signed. 

In this chapter, then, we have seen how the administration 
of Ceylon gradually passed from the' hands of foreigners to the 
hands of our own people, and that Ceylon is now a self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The govern- 
ment of Ceylon, as a self-governing member, is officially carried 
on by the Queen, represented by the Governor- General, who has 
little power and does not interfere with the actual adminis- 
tration ; a Parliament of two Houses, having the power to pass 
laws, and a Cabinet which puts these laws into operation. In the 
next chapter, the way the government of our country is carried 
on from one day to another will be explained in greater detail.' 
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THE WAY \VE G0\T:RN OURSELVES 

Wr Icamt m the preceding chapter ho^^ the present Consti- 
t\ition of Ceylon came to be what it is It is now left for ns to 
find out how the present Constitution operates The most im- 
portant feature we should tiy to understand is how, and to what 
extent, the people of our country control our goaemment Since 
the granting of Dominion Status llic people haae more power 
o\ er tlicir affairs than cn er before The wa> w e go\ cm ourseh es 
shows how this power is exercised 

Representative Democracy. In the last analysis the control 
of the go\crnment legally rests, through the nght to \otc, m the 
liands of the people \Vhcr\ the word people is used, howcier. 
It docs not mean all the people linng in this counlr) , it means 
onlj the Citizens of this country No country m the world would 
willingl) allow ciiucua of foreign countnes to control its goa'cm- 
ment In Ccjlon too, only atizena arc allowed to control Ce>lon 
affurs You will agree that this is nght, because, if foreigners 
were allowed to do «o, ihej would think of the welfare of their 
countr) and not of ours 

It IS important, then, to find out who the citizens of this country 
arc T he Citizenship Act of 1948 and the Indian and Pakistani 
Residents Citizenship Act of 1949 wall tcU us this Before 1948 
Ceylon did not ha\c any citizcn'ihip law's, and during the British 
ptnod all British subjects were given the nght to vote if they had 
Certain qualifications In the years 1931-1946 for instance, 
most Furopcans living m this country had tbt nght to vote, but 
now they cannot do so unless they are citizens 

Uie Citizenship Act came into operation on 21 September 
1948 Ihcrtforc U is wath reference to that date that Ccvlon 
decides who her citizens arc ’Flic mtcntion of this Act is to see 
that tiiizcnship is given firstly to those whose ancestors have been 
m our country for a long tunc (called nfiemdup h} tlescent), the 
Act shows how to find this out Secondly, citizenship is given 
to those Indians and Pakistanis who liavc l>ecn m Colon for a 
consulcnhlc time and who intend to make Colon ilicir country 
'niirdlv, cuizcn^lup is pivxn, under certain conditions to those 
who ore nurned to Colon aiizcns and resident m Ccvlon, l>e- 
causc their mamage and residence allow their intention to male 
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Ceylon their country. Fourthly, citizenship is given to those 
foreigners who have given distinguished services to our countiy. 
Persons who qualify under the last three groups arc called citizens 
b)’’ registration, because they do not get citizenship automatically, 
as do citizens by descent, but have to apply for it and show their 
claims to it. 

Not all tile citizens have the right to vote. For instance, a 
child of five may be a Ceylon citizen but he has no vote, and 
for a good reason. Since the right to vote is a right to control 
the government, it ought only to be given to people who are grown 
up. A child cannot decide -w^liat is good for his or her country. 
In Ceylon a person gets the right to vote at the age of twenty-one. 
At twenty-one a person becomes an adult and is called a ‘ major ’ 
in contrast to a ‘ minor ’. Now all adult citizens of Ceylon can 
vote if they have certain common qualifications. A person is 
disqualified from exercising tlic vote if he has not resided in the 
electoral district for a continuous period of six months in the 
eighteen months immediately prior to the first of June in the 
year in which the voters’ register is prepared (unless he has been 
absent on official duty), or if he is serving a sentence of imprison- 
ment for an offence punishable witli imprisonment for a term of 
more tlian twelve montlis, or is under sentence of death or is 
seri'ing a sentence of imprisonment instead of the sentence of 
death, or if he is declared to be of unsound mind, or if he is 
disqualified on account of the law relating to election offences. 

All the adult citizens of Ceylon, subject to tlie limitations 
explained above, thus have the right to decide how the country 
is governed. Even so, since tlie number of adult citizens in 
Ceylon is about 3,500,000, they cannot all meet in one place and 
decide how the government is to be carried on. You will realize 
that there is no place where all this number could meet together. 
In the cities of ancient Greece, such as Athens, the citizens were 
able to meet in the market place and decide the way they should 
be governed. This they were able to do because their cities were 
small, with relatively few people ; besides, many of these people 
were slaves and so were not citizens. The number of citizens 
being small, all of them could meet together for governing the 
city. This is why the ancient city States of Greece are called 
direct democracies ; the citizens directly governed themselves. 

In the modem world, the States are so large and the number 
of citizens so great that they cannot meet in one place and decide 
the way they are to be governed. The best they can do is to elect 
persons who will do the governing on their behalf and also 
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continually to keep these persons (called representatn-cs) informed 
of t^hat the citizens think The citizens should elect representa- 
tives and keep them informed of the opinion of the people, in 
other w ords, public opimon Representati\ es should therefort act 
on behalf of the people and find out what the people want bj 
reference to public opinion This wa> of go\cmmcnt is called 
indirect democracy All democratic countries m the world toda> 
follow this system, by which the atizens elect a bod} of represen- 
tatives and hand over the power of government to them 

In Cejlon, too, we do basically the same thing According to 
the Ceylon Constitution, all the power of government is m the 
hands of the Queen and her Parliament The Queen is represen- 
ted in Ceylon by a Governor-General Neither the Queen nor 
the Governor-General has any important power of government, 
however, so that in practice all power is in the hands of the Par- 
liament which IS controlled by the citizens This is the reason 
why Ceylon can be called a parhamentary democracy 

Before wc try to understand how parhamentary dcmocracv 
works in Ceylon, let us sec the position of tlic Queen and her 
representative the Governor-General in Ceylon In doing so 
we will see why neither the Queen nor the Governor-General 
has any power of government 

The Head of the Ceylon State is Queen Elizabeth JI Slic is 
also the Queen of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies, 
and of her other Dominions of Canada, Australia, South Afnca, 
New Zealand and Pakistan Since the Queen gcncnlj) reside^ 
m Britain, she is represented m Ceylon by the Governor-General 
who resides in Ceylon Her representative, the Governor- 
General, IS appointed by the Queen on advice received from 
her Ministers m Ceylon The Governor-General could atvo l>e 
removed from his office if her Ceylon Ministers advxed the 
Queen to that effect 

According to the Ceylon Constitution, the Governor* General 
his several functions to perform He is expected to perform 
them in the same vvwy as the Queen performs stmifir functions 
in the United Kingdom In a later chapter voti uiU read more 
about tlic functions of the Queen Gencnllv speaking, it nva\ 
l>c said that the functions of the Governor-General like ll (*^e of 
the Queen, arc largely formal and socnl It is th" fjovT'nor* 
General who summnas, prorogues and dissoUe* Parlaiten* 

U IS he wi o sppomts the Pnme Minister He fus the pmver to 
give or refuse to give Ins assent to bills pasied bv r4fhifn‘'nr 
He can reserve \ ills for Her Mayrvv's p!ea«u'c 
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All tliesc political functions are pcrforrned according to well- 
kno^vn practices which arc called conventions. These conven- 
tions in effect remove any significant power from the Governor- 
General in the performance of these functions. All the things 
mentioned above, barring the appointment of a Prime Minister, 
will be done on the advice of our Ministers. In effect, therefore, 
these acts are acts of the Ministers to which the Governor- 
General is bound to agree. In appointing a Prime Minister, the 
Governor-General may have a little more discretion. Even here, 
there are certain practices developed in Britain (see Chapter 12) 
which arc expected to be followed in Ceylon too. The effect 
of these is to make the Governor-General call upon the leader of 
the largest party in the House of Representatives, or the person 
who can win the support of a majority in the House of Represent- 
atives if he becomes the Prime Minister. 

Altliough the Governor-General has little power, he has tlie 
opportunity to exercise some influence. He has the right to 
expect to be kept informed of all the important affairs of state. 
On these matters he may give his ovti views to the Ministers, 
although he has in tlie last resort to agree to what the Ministers 
decide. The amount of influence that the Governor-General 
can Meld will, of course, depend on tlie personality of the man 
who holds the office. Even so, there is no doubt that, while he 
cannot exercise power, he may wield influence. 

His major functions, however, are in the non-political sphere. 
He is expected to act as the symbol of the nation above the con- 
flict of political parties. He should never be tlie friend of one 
party against another. ^Yliile parties critieize one another, he 
should stand aloof from such conflicts, as the symbol of national 
unity. This is the reason why the Governor-General’s soeial 
functions should be such as the whole nation could generally 
approve. Being the representative of the Queen, who is the Head 
of the State, he should take part in those things which are of 
national but not political importance. He may help in the deve- 
lopment of the arts, and he can help good causes like anti-tuber- 
culosis or anti-slum campaigns. He may encourage these 
prises either by his presence or by donations. The Gov 
General, therefore, has little political power, but sc 
important duties arising from his position as the rep 
of the Head of the State. This is the reason why 1 
General like the Queen, is called a constitutional ’ 

Now that we know the position of Q> 
Governor-General, and how small their t' ' 
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we also know that all fundamental political power is left in the 
hands of Parliament and such other agencies as Parliament may 
use. Some of these agencies, such as the Cabinet, are so import- 
ant that they are specially mentioned in the Constitution. 

The Parliament of Ceylon consists of t^\o Houses — the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. Of these two bodies, the 
Senate has very little power and therefore can be discussed later. 
For all practical purposes the House of Representatives is the 
most important and fundamental part of Parliament. To under- 
stand our w’ay of government ^\e must know two things. We- 
must know how Parliament supervises the government of the 
country and how the citizens control Parliament {largely the 
House of Representatives). 

Let us first see how the dtizens control the most fundamental 
part of Parliament, i.e. the House of Representatives, by means 
of their right to vote. According to the Ceylon Constitution as 
originally embodied in the Constitution Order in Council of 1947, 
the membership of the House was not fixed for all time. The 
Constitution provided that the membership should depend upon 
both population and area. Since the population is subject to 
change, the number of members is also bound to change, when 
the question of membership is considered after every Census.* 
However, the House of Representatives at present consists of loi 
members Of these, 6 are nominated by the Governor-General 
on the advice of the Prime Minister and 95 are elected by tlie 
adult citizens of Ceylon. To elect these 95 members, Ceylon is 
divided into 89 constituencies. Out of the 89 constituencies, 84 
elect one member each, 4 constituencies elect two members, and 
one constituency elects three members. 

The constituencies are at present demarcated according to the 
principles embodied in the Constitution Order in Council of 
1946. The principles arc that scats should be allocated on 
a provinch] basis according to both population and area. 


• This position has been changed since July i6th 1954 "hen the C«!on 
Constitution (Special Provisions) Act and the Indian and Pakistwi (lar- 
liamcntary Representation) Act received assent. The first Act fixed the mem* 
bcfship of the House of Representatives at 105, constituted as follows i 

(i) 95 members elected from constituencies on a provinaal basis as at 
present and as shown on page 123 ; . . , j 

(11) 4 members elected from the Indian and Pakistani electoral aistnct 
constituted by the second Act ; 

(ill) 6 members nominated bj' *he GovTmor'General as at present. 

TTicse prov isions w ill come into sjperation on a date to be anpointeu ny le 
GovTmor-Gencrai and will cease to operate in 1966 or when the then exis mg 
Parliament is dissohed, whichever is the later. 
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A province was allocated a number of seats calculated on the 
basis of one seat for eveiy 75,000 of population and one seat 
■for every 1,000 square miles of area. 

These principles were laid down for several reasons. We 
noticed earlier that Ceylon is the home of several groups of people 
— Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Muslims, Indian Tamils, Burghers 
and so on. In the Donoughmore Constitution period, it was 
found that the manner of demarcating constituencies according 
to population worked to the disadvantage of the minority groups. 
The minority groups, led by the Ceylon Tamils, were dissatis- 
fied with that system. Some of them were in fact ready to accept 
the principle of representation according to communities to 
enable the minorities to have more representatives, but the Sin- 
halese objected to tlie principle of communal representation. 
So a way had to be found to give the minorities more represen- 
tation than before, while avoiding communal representation. 

It was found that the minorities lived mainly in the provinces 
which were large in area but sparsely inhabited. It was calculated 
that if seats were given according to both population and area, 
as mentioned above, the minorities would be satisfied with the 
resulting number of seats and the Sinhalese would be satisfied 
because communal representation was avoided. On the basis 
•of tliis calculation seats were allocated in 1946 in the following 
manner : 


Western Province 


. . 20 

Central Province 


• • 15 

Southern Province 


. . 12 

Northern Province . . 


9 

Eastern Province 


7 

North-Western Province 


10 

North-Central Province 


5 

Uva Province 


7 

Sabaragamuwa Province 


. . 10 

95 


The purpose of this system was to help the minorities to elect 
a reasonable number of their own people as representatives if 
they wanted to. 

That alone was not enough. While it was thought desirable 
that the minorities as a whole should be given the opportunity to 
olect a certain number of their own people as representatives, it 
was thought that each minority group should also have a certain 
minimum number of representatives from its o-wn group. The 
system of allocating seats according to population and area 
was useful for this too. Even so, it was found that both these 
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desirable things could be best achieved by ha\ing a few constitu- 
encies With more than one representative (multi member 
constituencies) as well There are certain areas in Ceylon where 
the people belonging to the vanous racial groups live scattered 
among one another, e g Central Colombo, where a large number of 
Musluns live among Sinhalese and Tamils So Central Colombo 
w as made into a three-member constituency to help the Muslims, 
Both the general pnnciple of allocating seats according to popula- 
tion and area and the provision of multi-member constituencies 
were accepted largely wnth the intention of giving the minority 
groups a chance of electing a reasonable number of their people 
as representatives It was believed that this scheme would enable 
the minonties to elect about 24 to 26 representatives m addition 
to the nominated members 

Now we should try to find out how the citizens elect the rep- 
resentatives from these constituencies In those constituencies 
from which only one member is elected, the pnnciple adopted 
IS simple plural voting This means that the candidate who 
polls the largest number of votes will be elected The following 
example will illustrate the point Let us assume that three can- 
didates contested a constituency having 6,000 voters, and that 
the voters voted as follows 


Candidates 

A 

B 

C 


Votes Polled 
2,500 
2,000 

i>500 


In this case Candidate A will be dcchrcd the winner or the rep- 
resentative because he received the largest number of votes 
This is the case even though, as you will see, Candidates B and 
C together received more votes than Candidate A ffcrc is 1 
true example from the 1952 election from Moratuwa 


Candidates 

Somaweera Chandrasm 
J G Temando 
D D Abeysinghc 


Votes Polled 
16,125 
12,741 
10,283 


Mr Chandrasm was declared Member for Moratuwa In other 
words, if a candidate polls a pluralitj of votes, whether that was 
an ab‘:olute majont) of all the votes polled or not, he is declared 
elected , in some cases the elected person docs receive an absolute 
majont) 
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In the constituencies where more than one member is elected 
2. different system is followed. Let us' take another example. 
Let us assume that such a constituency has 10.000 adult citizens 
with the right to vote. Two members arc to be elected. Now 
each voter will be given izvo votes because two members arc to be 
elected. These two votes can be given to one candidate or to 
two candidates. In other words, although there are 10,000 
voters, there are 20,000 votes. If there were 6 candidates D, E, 
F, G, H, and I, and if we assume they received the following 
votes ; 


Candidates Votes 

D 6,000 

E 5,000 

F 4,000 

G 3,000 

H 1,000 

I 1,000 


20,000 


then Candidates D and E will be elected members. This was 
how the elections in the Colombo Central, Ambalangoda- 
Balapitiya, Kadugannawa, Badulla and Balangoda-constituencies 
were held in 1952. 

So far we have found out how a member is elected to the House 
■of Representatives from the different constituencies. We saw 
that in the case of a single-member constituency the person who 
gets the most votes is elected. In the case of a multi-member 
constituency, the two or three persons (according to the number 
of members to be elected) who receive the largest number of 
votes will be elected members. It is not every adult citizen, 
Eowever, who is entitled to be elected as a member of the House 
of Representatives. The qualifications for membership ensure 
that those who are elected shall be persons who will have no 
direct or indirect personal interest in the spending of public 
money and who have not been found guilty of corrupt or illegal 
practices. 

Political Parties. The purpose of electing members to the 
House of Representatives is to enable the citizens to decide how 
the government of the country should be carried on. This 
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purpose cannot be achieved if members are hapha2ardl> elected 
from candidates whose main qualifications are that the} happen 
to be good people The voters should be able to elect per- 
sons who, if they form a majority m the House, \n\\ carrv on the 
government in a particular way that the people desire 1 he can- 
didates who offer themselves for election should be the means 
by which the voters can decide between two or more ways of 
being governed This situation is made possible when most of 
the candidates are persons belonging to political parties, each offer- 
ing a particular policy or programme as the best way of gotemmg 
the country In such a case the \oters can m effect elect the 
government they w'ant by electing a majority of members of the 
House from the party they like If a majonty of the \oters 
elect to the House of Representati\es a majonty from a part) or 
a group of allied parties which can control the way the country 
is governed, fhen that majonty wnll m effect be electing the 
government 

In Ceylon not all candidates for election are party members 
In the 1952 general election, out of 303 candidates, 218 belonged 
to political parties and the rest were Independents Even so, 
it IS clear that the greater number of candidates belonged to 
political parties which offered the people a choice in the way they 
should be governed If we take a glance at these parties we will 
be able to see m what alternative ways the people can choose to 
be governed 

In Ceylon today there are several political parties The lar- 
gest party in Ceylon is the United National Part} In 1952, 
1,026,005 people voted for the U N P The Sn Lanka Precdom 
Party is the second largest party In 1952 it polled 361,250 
V otes Then there arc three Irftist parties One of them is called 
the Communist Party, the second is the Viplavakan Lanka Sima 
Samaja Party, the third is called the Nai*a Lanka Sima Samiji 
Party by most people, but not by the N L S S P itself, wluch still 
calls Itself tlie Lanka Sama Samaja Part) There arc also several 
small groups like the Tamil Congress and the Pcdcral Part). 
The last-mentioned parties arc found among the Ceylon 'I amil 
population of our country 

AU these parties are groups of people vsho hav-c o:rtim vieiw 
of how the go\ernmcnt should be earned on to benefit our coiintf) 
mo-it The U N P tfenks that if the country ts governed 
jng to its policies it wall be good for the countty 'Hic S L I P. 
thinks that the S L P P vaews are better than the vio's of 
otherparties Similarly the CP ,thcV L S S P nndthcN l,SSr.j 
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wish to cany on the go\fcrnmcnt of our country according to what 
they think is good for the countr)L 

Not only do these parties have certain wews on how to govern 
Ceylon; they also have organizations to persuade people to their 
way of thinking, because it is by persuading more and more 
people that a party may one day govern the countrjL The organi- 
zations van,’' from party to party, but they have certain common 
features. Each party has a central committee which is the liighest 
body in charge of the management of the party. The U.N.P. 
and S.L.F.P. have established party branches in various places — 
usualty in constituencies. The left parties have party cells which 
are even smaller than a branch : for example a party may have a 
part}' cell in a village, or in a ward of a town or in a factory. The 
pattern of a party organization in Ceylon is fairly simple. In 
the case of certain parties, the central committee and the leader 
of tlie party^ form the highest controlling body. This is the case 
with tile U.N.P. and S.L.F.P. In the leftist parties, even the 
central committee is subject to the control of the Party Congress. 
The important point to remember, however, is that each party 
has an organization to win more votes in order to get control of 
the government. 

We have now to understand what the views of these parties are 
with regard to the way we should be governed. These views are 
called the part}’ policies. If we know the policies of the various 
parties, .then we know how they wish to govern the country. Let 
us take the main political parties into consideration. 

The U.N.P. claims tliat it wishes to follow the way of demo- 
cracy as evolved by the Western democratic nations ; it will main- 
tain parliamentary democracy and the various political freedoms 
necessary for parliamentary democracy. It states that many 
people in Ceylon are poor and that the way to improve their 
condition is by developing the wealth of the country. This can 
be done, according to the U.N.P., by several methods. It 
believes that the development of the country’s wealth must be 
undertaken primarily by private individuals, while the govern- 
ment should help them in every way possible. Secondly, it 
believes in inviting foreign individuals or companies to invest 
their money in developing Ceylon’s resources. Thirdly, it in- 
tends to undertake such schemes as multi-purpose projects, 
transport development, etc., which private businessmen would 
not be willing to undertake, but which are a necessary background 
for the country’s development. It also claims that it will help 
the poor people by providing social services like health, education, 
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old age pensions, etc , to the extent that Colon’s finances can 
afford In regard to Ceylon’s relations wth other countries, 
the U N P argues that C^lon should remain m the Common- 
tvealth of Nations but be fnendly wth all nations The party 
believes that Ceylon's fnendly relations v-nth Communist nations 
should be mamly confined to trade 
The S L F P agrees with the U N P m many of these policies 
but wishes to mrake certain changes It is wiling to help pn\'ale 
mdiMduals to undertake the development of the countrj’s wealth 
but 15 not very happy at the thought ot the entry of foreign capital 
It washes to carr\ out the policy of Sivabasha more rapidlj than 
the U N P It IS opposed to the present policy of the U N P 
regarding the Indian problem In matters of foreign relations, 
the S L F P wishes to extend its policy of fnendship to all coun- 
tries irrespective of the nature of their system of go\emment 
To keep Itself free from all entanglements, it might wish Ceylon 
to leave the Commonwealth of Nations and declare herself an 
independent republic like Burma 

The left wing parties argue that, because most of Uie people 
m Ceylon are poor, they cannot enjoy the benefits of political 
freedom To solve this problem they mamtam, firstly, that 
the existing wealth of the country should be more equitably dts- 
tnbuted and, secondly, that tlie development of tlie country’s 
wealth should be undertaken by the State They would make a 
start m this direction, should they be elected to power, b> nation- 
ali2ing the basic industries at present m the hands of pnv'ate 
individuals or companies They also do not believe tn the present 
form of parliamentary democtaty These parties desire that 
Ceylon should leave the Commonwealth and be a republic 
The Ifcft parties have many diffcicnccs between themsebes 
The Communist Party, for instance, washes to establish m 
Ceylon a government like that of Communist China, wlicrcas 
the N L S S P wishes to establish a government of workers and 
peasants ^Vhlle the N L S SP wishes Ceylon to have friendly 
relations wath all countries, the C P and the V L S S P wash 
Ceylon to have closer ties with the Qimmunist countnes 
'Fhe Tamil Congress has a polity which is very similar to thit 
of the XJ N P In fact, m the present Parliament the Tamil 
Congress worked m alliance with the UNP 'rhe Fcdcrtl 
Parly is also a party supported by the Tamils llic I cdcral 
party believes that the lamib form a nation of their own, 
and that in the present system of government they do not get 
their due They think tliat the Sinhalese dominate them 
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under the present Constitution. They argue that the only way 
the Tamils can get their rights is by having a Federal State in 
Ceylon. 

Now a Federal State is one where a country is divided into two 
■or more parts, each part having a Parliament of its own, with 
another Parliament for tlie whole country. The powers of 
government would be divided between the Parliament for the 
Avhole countrj', i.e. the central Parliament, and the Parliaments 
of the parts, called state or provincial Parliaments. The powers 
•of the central Parliament would be those which concern the 
Avelfare of the whole country, the rest of the power being given 
to the state or provincial Parliaments. The Federal Party 
believes that tlie rights of the Tamils as a minority can be safe- 
guarded only by having a Federal Constitution. It does not 
think that any other safeguard will really solve the Tamil problem. 

All of these parties, witli their organizations and policies, 
are trying to persuade other people to agree with them. They 
■do so by meetings, speeches, books, pamphlets, radio talks, 
newsreels, film shows, newspapers, house-to-house canvassing, 
tallcs in clubs, conversations in trains and buses, placards, posters, 
and so on. All this is done with a definite purpose. That purpose 
is to win control of the House of Representatives. To do this, 
a party and its allies must %vin more than half the membership 
of the House of Representatives. This is the reason why political 
parties nominate candidates to contest elections. If the can- 
didates of a party win more than half the seats in the House of 
Representatives, then that party can control the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Since the House of Representatives is the more 
important partner in Parliament, to control the House of Rep- 
resentatives is to control Parliament. Since Parliament has the 
power to manage the government of the country, the party 
which controls a majority of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives can govern the country. This is what happened in 
1952. In the election of that year, the U.N.P. candidates won 
54 seats in the House of Representatives. The U.N.P. therefore 
■controlled Parliament and thus the government of the country. 

Thus there is a very valuable service performed by political 
parties. They tell the people the various ways in which the 
government of the country could be carried on. The people can 
then decide which they think is the best way. If the people like 
the U.N.P. way they can vote for U.N.P. candidates ; if they like 
the way of another party they can vote for the candidates of that 
party. By means of voting for the candidates of the party they 
9 
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like, the people can place control of Parliament m the hands of 
that party By doing this they can get the go\emment of the 
country earned on according to the poliaes they like , for it 
should be because they like the pohaes of a party that the\ vote 
for Its candidates 

You will now see how the people of Ceylon can control our 
Parliament To summarize what has been said above, this is 
done in the followmg way The people can control Parliament 
by electmg to the House of Representatives persons they like 
In electing these persons very often the people consider to what 
party they belong and what the policy of that party is If thc) 
like the polity of a party, they elect its candidates so that tiie 
gov emment can be earned on as the people wish This does not 
mean that onlv candidates belonging to parties are elected In 
1952 eleven Independents became Members of Parliament, 
but the number of Independents m Parliament is getting smaller 
and smaller, so that really only thc party candidates matter 

To control Parliament, the people should also have the power 
to elect members to it at regular intervals This is important 
for several reasons When members are elected to Parliament, 
they should know that they will be members only for a limited 
period and that they will be re elected only if the people want 
them again The people will only want to re-elcct them if they 
act m a way which the people like Secondly, thc people must 
have the power to reject those members of Parliament v\ho are 
not acting m the way the people want In Cejlon thc House of 
Representatives is elected for a maximum penod of only fi%c 
years At the end of five years, at thc latest, the people can 
deade to have the same representatives or can elect different ones 

Powers of Parliament The Parliament of Ccjlon, v\hich 
can thus be controlled by thc people of Ccjfon has very many 
powers It has all the necessary powers for thc good govern- 
ment of the countt) As thc Constitution is todaj, however, 
there are several things which Parliament cannot do Parliament 
cannot (a) prohibit or rc«itnct thc free exercise of anj religion , 

(b) make persons of any community or religion Inble to dis- 
abilities or restrictions to which persons of other commimitics 
or religions are not made liable, (e) give to persons of an) com- 
munity or religion any pmilcgc or advantige «hic?i f« not given 
to persons of other commumtics or religions , or (d) alter the 
constitution of an) religious bodj except with thc consent of the 
govermng authontv of tliat bod) 
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These limitations are useful for two reasons. Firstly, they 
guarantee the right to exercise one’s religion freely, which is a 
very important freedom. Secondly, they protect the minorities 
of Ceylon against the possibility of discriminatory actions by the 
majoritjL You will have noticed that the Federal Party in Ceylon 
is not satisfied witli this protection ; even so, it is good to remem- 
ber what constitutional guarantees tlie minorities in Ceylon have. 
Apart from these limitations, which in no way prevent the good 
government of Ceylon, Parliament has all the power necessary 
to manage the affairs of the country. This power, however, 
Parliament does not exercise directly, for a number of reasons. 
The Parliament of Ceylon is a large body consisting of loi 
Members of Parliament and 30 Senators. This is too large a 
body to administer the affairs of Ceylon in detail. The Members 
of Parliament and Senators are busy people who have little time 
to do the actual governing. This is the reason why the actual 
governing is handed over by Parliament, subject to certain 
conditions, to a body called the Cabinet. 

These conditions are very important to note. The first con- 
dition is that all important policies which tlie Cabinet wants to 
carry out must first have the approval of Parliament. This means 
that if laws have to be passed and money found the Cabinet must 
first obtain the approval of Parliament. That is why, according 
to our Constitution, the laws are passed and money is granted 
by Parliament, The second condition is that Parliament retains 
the right to question the Cabinet, and the Ministers who form the 
Cabinet, as to how they are carrying out their duties, and also 
to inform them of what Parliament thinks ought to be done. 
Thirdly, Parliament retains the right to prevent the Cabinet from 
misgoverning the country by refusing to pass the necessary laws, 
or to grant the necessary money or even by declaring that Par- 
liament has no confidence in the Cabinet. 

Cabinet Government. The people of the country have the 
power to control Parliament by electing a majority of the members 
of the House of Representatives from the party that they like. 
Parliament has all ffie necessary power to carry out the good 
government of the country. Since Parliament is too large 
a body, it hands over this power to a body of persons (the Cabinet) 
which has the confidence of the majority of the members of 
Parliament, and only for so long as it has that confidence. 
Normally, therefore, one would expect /'the majority party in 
the Parliament, especially in the House of Representatives, to 
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elect this body of persons, but in a parliamentary democrat il 
does not happen in that manner ^Vhat happens m Ceylon is 
that the Governor-General calls upon the leader of the pam m 
the majority to form the government In this u-ay the leader- 
ship m the government is given to the leader of the party which 
the people preferred, although the method is not direct The 
person so called upon to form the go^emment is called the 
Pnme Minister 

No person, however able he may be, can go\em a country 
by himself The Pnme Minister, therefore, has to obtain the 
assistance of several colleagues Besides, when the people elect 
a party to power, they expect that party to sohe the mnous 
problems of government according to the policies it placed 
before the people at election time So the Pnme Minister 
needs a group of people who will decide the policy the go^ em- 
ment should follow in its v-anous fields of activity and sec that 
these decisions are earned out 

The first task of a Pnme Minister, then, is to form the govern- 
ment The government consists of all those persons whom 
the Prune Minister calls upon to help him m this task Tljese 
persona can be divided into two groups Pirst come the 
Ministers, who are his senior colleagues, and tlien the deputy 
Ministers, who should assist the Mimsters In Ceylon these 
deputy Ministers are called Parliamentary Secretaries It is 
within the Pnme Minister’s powertodecide the number of Ministers 
and Parli^’mcntary Secretancs he wi'^hcs to have and the fields 
of activity to which they should be assigned At present tJierc 
are fourteen Ministers and ten Parliamentary Secretaries Wicn 
the Prime Minister has chosen his nominees, he informs the 
Governor-General, who formally appoints them to the offices 
which the Pnme Minister recommends 

This task of the Pnme Tvlmistcr is a difficult one rirstly, 
he has to follow certain pnnciplcs stated in the Constitution 
In Ceylon the Constitution provides that at least two Ministers 
should be from the Senate and one of them shall be the Minister of 
Justice All Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries should be- 
come members of either House of Parliament within three months 
of appointment if not already so llic Pnme Minister also forms 
a government to administer the country according to the partv 
polity He must therefore have other leaders of lus partv as 
Mimsters Yet he has to remember that those who are ippoinicd 
as Mimsters should l>c able, firstly, to manage competently the 
fields of actmn assigned to them and. secondly, to help m 
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coming to decisions according to parly policy on the problems 
that continually arise. That alone is not enough. Since every 
important decision of tlrcirs must be approved by Parliament, 
they should be able to explain and defend the decisions they 
have taken. Ceylon being a countr)^ of several communal groups, 
there should be at least one Minister from each major group, 
so that no group should feel that it is being neglected. For 
instance, it has been the practice so far to appoint at least two 
Tamils and one Muslim as Ministers, whenever possible. 

Eveiy part}' also has its young, enthusiastic members. They 
need encouragement and their ciTorts on behalf of the party 
need recognition. They need to be trained to take the places 
of Ministers in case they should have to be replaced, for reasons 
of incflicienc}', ill-health, death, or defeat at elections. Some 
assistance is also needed by Ministers who have large fields of 
activity to supervise. It is for these reasons that Parliamentary 
Secretaries arc appointed. 

The task of helping to decide how the government should 
discharge its duty is not given to Parliamcntar)' Secretaries. That 
task is in the hands of the Cabinet, which in Ceylon consists 
of all the Ministers, ^^^lcn the Prime Minister recommends the 
appointment of a Minister, he Itnows that tliat Minister will 
also be a Cabinet colleague. 

The Cabinet has to perform three main functions. It is the 
body which decides on tlie various policies of government to be 
submitted to Parliament. It has to be in control of the adminis- 
tration to see that tlie policies decided upon by tlie Cabinet and 
approved by Parliament are carried out accordingly. It has to 
coordinate the functions of government assigned to various 
government departments. 

When the Cabinet decides upon a policy, it means that it 
decides tliat, Mth regard to a particular service, the people 
should have certain rights and certain duties. For instance, if 
the Cabinet decides to grant old age pensions to persons over 
70 years old, it means that the government has the duty to grant 
Ae pensions and that persons over 70 years old have the right to 
expect them. Since every new major policy involves a new 
arrangement of rights and duties, every new major policy very 
often needs new legislation to enforce it. This is the reason 
why, when the Cabinet decides upon a policy, it has to consider 
tlie legislation which will put that policy into operation. The 
function of policy-making thus involves the Cabinet in consider- 
ing proposals for laws. As soon as the Cabinet has decided 
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Upon a policy, it requests the Legal Draftsman to draft a bill to 
embody that policy The Cabinet then has to go o\ er that draft 
bill to see whether it reallv embodies the policj it has deadcd 
upon before it is presented to Parliament The Cabinet then 
asks Parliament to appro\e the bill, and if Parliament does so 
It means that Parliament has agreed to the Cabinet’s polic> 

Generally, also go^emment policies can be earned out only 
at a cost Whatever the nature of the policy ma} be, whether 
It be to regulate or to provide a service, it needs officers to carry 
It out If It IS the provision of a service it needs e\en more money 
For instance, if the policy is to provide old age pensions, money 
has to be found for it The Cabinet therefore has to consider 
how the money is to be raised for its various policies Like 
pnvate individuals, governments do not have an unlimited amount 
of money In Cevlon the greater part of the government’s in- 
come comes from taxes both direct and indirect The Cabinet 
can therefore, within limits, increase or decrease its revenue 
This IS also a matter of policy which the Cabinet must decide 
upon Since the amount of money is limited, the Cabinet has 
to decide how it is to be allocated among its vanous activ itics 
The Cabinet therefore has to decide upon policies, consider 
bills to cany them out, find the money to implement them, 
supervise the way these policies are implemented and coordinate 
them to get the best results 

Although the Cabinet is responsible for all this, it docs not 
meet very frequently Normally it meets about once a week 
for a few hours So the Cabmet’s work has to be so arranged 
that it can take quick decisions on the subjects brought before 
it This IS done largely by the Cabinet sccretanat Generally, 
before a particular subject is brought before the Cabinet, a cer- 
tain procedure has to be followed Notice of it should be given 
a sufficiently long time beforehand Tlic views of Ministers 
who might be interested m the subject should he obtained 
WTien the matter comes before the Cabinet, tlicrcforc, all the 
information necessary for taking a quick deasion should be avail- 
able to the Cabinet 

llie Cabinet considers only matters of important policy Its 
duty IS to dcade \Micn certain matters need clove investi- 
gation, Jt IS the proctjce in CtyJon to appoint Cibmct committees 
to consider them before the Cabinet finally comes to a dea^ion 

on them On matters other than theve, the Ministers ma) dccjtle 

according to what thev thmk is the Cabinet s overall policy 

Tlic great task of the Cabinet iv to decide on and to implement 
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the policy for which its parly was elected to a majority in the 
House of Representatives. The electors will judge the party 
in power according to the way that the Cabinet it supports 
governs the countiy'. They will judge it both according to its 
declared programme and according to the way in which this is 
implemented by the Cabinet. Tiic people will therefore judge 
it by what the Cabinet docs and docs not do. The success of the 
party in power at the next election depends on the success of the 
Cabinet and the solidarit)* of the party. A divided party will in 
all probability lose the next election, so will a divided Cabinet 
weaken the party and the government. This is not to suggest 
that there should be no differences of opinion inside the Cabinet. 
In fact there arc continual differences, but such differences should 
be resolved inside the Cabinet and not be made public. If they 
become knot\Ti outside, the Cabinet will be open to the charge 
tliat it does not know its own mind. The party or parties in a 
minority will make use of Cabinet differences to press their own 
views on the people. Secondly, the Cabinet should act as a 
team because this helps to coordinate the work of government. 
If indiwdual Ministers took their differences to the public, they 
•would not pay enough attention to this coordination, and they 
might also be tempted to work for personal popularity rather 
titan for the whole team. 

It is for these reasons tliat the Cabinet in Ceylon attempts to 
follow the principle of collective responsibility. This means that 
the Cabinet Ministers as well as Parliamentary Secretaries are 
responsible for all decisions of the Cabinet. Collective respon- 
sibility implies certain rights and certain duties among the mem- 
bers of the government. It may happen that Parliament wishes 
to disapprove of tlie programme of one Minister only, yet tlic 
whole government will come to his defence, and if the Minister’s 
programme is rejected by Parliament the whole Cabinet will 
resign. In other words, the whole weight of tlie government is 
placed on the side of a Minister or Parliamentary Secretary who 
may be criticized by Parliament. 

Since the whole weight of the government is beliind every 
Minister and Parliamentary Secretary the Ministers have certain 
obligations also. They must not publicly support policies which 
have not been considered and approved by the Cabinet. Once tlie 
Cabinet has decided on a policy ever}'- member of the govern- 
ment must actively support it or resign if he cannot. If he 
decides on the former course, he must follow certain rules. He 
must not criticize it publicly even if he disagrees with it privately. 
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He must speak m its defence if called upon to do so He must 
\ ote for It if It IS put to the vote m Parliament 

Now in Ceylon this pnnciple is not as carefully followed as 
in Britain There are many instances where Ministers and 
Parliamentary Secretaries have not followed the rules Some 
Ministers, of course, hat e resigned because they disagreed with 
Cabinet policy, but others have occasionally broken the rules 
and yet continued to remain in the government 

There are many reasons for this laxity The idea of collective 
responsibility is new to Ceylon The earlier Constitutions, far 
from encouraging such a practice, m fact worked against it The 
party system is not closely knit, nor are certain parties either v%cll- 
disciphned or strong Even now, persons are sometimes more 
important than poliaes The opposition is not strong enough 
to make the government close its ranks, and personal n\“ilry has 
as yet too much importance in Ceylon politics Every weaken- 
ing of the principle of collective responsibility is, however, ^^cak- 
emng of the government 

Although the whole Cabinet is collertively responsible for the 
government of the country, the Cabinet distributes the v-anous 
functions of go^emment among the different Ministers for them 
to carry out the policy in an efRacnt manner In Cc> Ion there 
are fourteen Ministers, v\hicK means that tlic functions of govern- 
ment have been distributed among these Ministers The duty 
of the Mimsters is to carry out the policy of the Cabinet m regard 
to tlie subjects handed over to them and also to help frame tlie 
policy of the Cabinet m the light of their experience in looking 
after these subjects Tor instance, it is tlic Cabinet which dc- 
ades on any policy — let us say, the industrial policy — but the 
Minister in charge of mdustnes should take a leading part m 
framing the industrial policy by givang his advice to the 
Cabinet 

Thus you vmU see the important role of the various Ministers 
Even so, there is no person vtho plays such an important part in 
the government of the country as the Prime Minister Already 
you know that it is the Prime Minister who choo^ the Cabinet 
He distributes the subjects of government among the Ministers 
He presides over the Cabinet meetings He can ask a Minister 
whom he does not like to resign, or ask the Governor-General to 
dismiss liim T his latter power is ncccssarv m order to mjkc the 
Cabinet work as a team, because the fear of dismissal nukes 
Ministers more willing to cooperate walh one another Since the 
Prime Mimstcr is the leader of the government lie anroun-cs 
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important policies, and in many wa}"^ he is the most important 
person in the countiy'. 

The Prime Minister and his Cabinet have another important 
function to perform. That is to keep tlie government in the 
hands of their party as long as it is possible according to the 
democratic way. The best way to do this is to act for the welfare 
of the people. The Cabinet Ministers therefore often discuss 
matters with their party members in Parliament to find out what 
the people think. The party members are also interested in 
giving their support to tlte Cabinet in order to see that the country 
is governed in the way they like. Of course there may be situa- 
tions in which tlic Cabinet does not get the support of a majority 
in Parliament. In that case the Cabinet cannot govern the 
countrj', since Parliament will not pass the necessary laws or grant 
the necessar}'- money. The Prime Minister can then do one of 
two tilings. He can either resign and ask the Governor-General 
to call upon someone who has the support of the majority to 
form tlie Cabinet, or he can ask the Governor- General to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the people. The people are tlien given 
the choice of supporting the Cabinet or of opposing it. If the 
people do not like the policy of the Cabinet they can elect can- 
didates opposed to the Cabinet; if they like the policy of the 
Cabinet they can elect tliosc who support it. 

The right of the Prime Minister to ask for a dissolution of 
Parliament (and only the Prime Minister can do so) is a very 
important one. Government supporters will not oppose the 
Cabinet unless it is a very serious disagreement. For if they do 
the Parliament may be dissolved, and tliey may have to go through 
electioneering and meet new expenses, and they may even be 
defeated. That is why a Cabinet is rarely defeated in Parliament 
if its party has a majority in Parliament. 

Functions of Parliament. We noticed earlier that Parlia- 
ment does not govern. It has, however, a valuable function to 
perform. Let us see what this is and how it is done, talcing the 
case of the House of Representatives first. The members of the 
blouse of Representatives can roughly be divided into two groups: 
those who support the government and tliose who oppose it. 
It is because the members supporting the government are in a 
majority that tire government can be carried on, since every 
important act of the government must be approved by the House 
of Representatives. 

Generally speaking, the government party approves Cabinet 
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policy. This It does for a number of reasons Firstlj, it \\*as 
elected to a inajonty m the House to support a gotemment 
which will carry out its policy Since the Cabinet consists of 
the leaders of the party m a majority, the chances are that it is 
the Cabinet the party vrants If, on the other hand, the party 
does not support the Cabinet, one of three things may happen in 
Ceylon The Cabinet may resign and the party itself ma> be 
split, and the Governor-General may ask another leader of the 
same party to form the go\emment , although this is possible, 
It will be full of risks for the party m potvcr The Gotemor- 
General may ask the opposition to form the gotemment, or 
the Prime Minister may request the dissolution of Parliament 
and thus create the need for fresh elections In the last case, 
there is alwajrs a possibility that the go\emmcnt party mty lose 
the election, in addition to the expense and trouble of elections 
which government party members would normall) dislike In 
all cases except the first there is a possibility of the oppo'Jition 
coming to power, and this the government party does not NS'ant 
A member belongs to a particular party because he washes the 
government of the country to be earned on according to that 
party’s programme If he does not, one would expect him to 
belong to another party 

Pven so, the duty of a member of the House of Rcprcscniaii\cs 
belonging to the government party is not blmdl> to support the 
Cabinet in everything it does A government part) member 
has two major interests he wishes his party to be m power and 
he Wishes to remain a member of Parliament Both these things 
depend on the waj the Cabinet governs If the Cabinet docs 
things which the people dislike, or docs not do things which the 
people desire the people maj disapprove of the Cabinet ITic 
people get their opportunity to show their disapproval at the 
next election, and the onty way they can show it is b) voting 
against the candidates of the party which maintains the Oibmct 
m power So if the Cabinet acts unwisely the member miy lose 
his seat at the next election, and if many government party 
members lose their sens the party may lose its mijontv and ‘lo 
tlic power to form the government This is the reason why the 
members supporting the Gibinct or government have to make 
that support an intelligent one If they do not like the Cabinet s 
polia lliey must let the Cabinet know n, if thev wi'^h the Cibmct 
to implement some new policy they must inform the Cnbmct 
about It 

Tlie members get several opportunities to do <o Most of 
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them nre unofficial opporlunitics. For instance, the members 
of the go\’crning party have a Government Parliamcntar)'- Group. 
This is nowhere mentioned in the constitution, yet it meets 
frequently and Cabinet Ministers discuss their policies with it. 
h'lembers can also discuss matters privately with the Government 
"Whijis. Tliesc latter are members of the parliamentary party 
appointed to act as liaison officers between the government and 
the parliamentary'- party. 

There arc official methods also. Members can make use of 
tile discussions in the House to express their views on various 
matters. Generally, of course, members of the government 
party would not wish to criticize the Cabinet's policy too harshly 
in the parliamentary" discussions, for that is bound to embarrass 
the Cabinet. \^ffiat generally" happens in Ceylon is that discus- 
sions in the House are used by government party members to 
air their ideas, or to bring minor grievances to notice, or to urge 
the needs of their constituencies, while nevertheless broadly 
supporting tlie policy of the Cabinet. Wffien they have serious 
differences of opinion on important issues, such differences arc 
thrashed out in meetings of the Government Parliamentary 
Group, which is an unofficial body. Government party members 
generally try* to support tlie government. They also want the 
government to be popular in order to win the next election. 
Since they arc in contact with the people they can inform the 
Cabinet how tlie people react to its policies, and they can thus 
try" to prevent the Cabinet from doing too many unpopular 
tilings. Sometimes, of course, the wisest tiling to do is not 
necessary" the most popular. Sometimes the Cabinet may expect 
future good returns from a policy to which the people may now 
be indifferent or opposed. Government party members have 
the duty of explaining the advantages of the Cabinet policy to 
their constituents. If, of course, a member cannot agree with 
the policy of the Cabinet, either because it is not wise or popular 
or because it is against his conscience to do so, he has no alter- 
native but to refuse to support it. 

The Opposition. On the other hand, there is a group of 
members who oppose the government. These members, in 
Ceylon today, largely belong to four different parties: the 
S.L.F.P., the C.P., the V.L.S.S.P. and the N.L.S.S.P. Each of 
these parties has a particular programme which it believes is for 
the good of the country. The function of the opposition is to ana- 
lyse the policies of the government and show their weaknesses. 
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^Vhen the Cabinet decides on a policy, the opposition parties 
\\ould normally see many weak points in it because thcj think 
other pohaes ate good for the country There maj be certain 
things on which both the gotcmment and the opposition agree, 
like preventing bnbery and corruption, but e\en here they mav 
disagree as to how this can best be done The opposition 
should use all the opportunities it has to show the weaknesses of 
government policy This is very important for parliamentary 
democracy, for it will, firstly, help the people to decide at 
the next election which party they should support, secondly , it 
is m the best interest of the country because the goiemmcnt 
will be careful m its actions when it knows tliat there is an 
opposition to criticize it If the opposition is strong, and shows^ 
up the weak points in the goiemment’s policy, the opposition 
may come to power, and implement the policies which it thinks 
are good for the country 

The House of Representatives. Now the procedure of the 
House of Rcprescntatii e« is drawn up mainly to help the goicm- 
ment and the opposition to perform their duties \Vc noticed 
earlier that the function of the House is not to goicm It hands 
o\er the power of gotemment to the Cabinet subject to certam 
controls — these being the nght to approve or reject Cabinet 
policy presented as ordinaiy bills, money bills or motions, to 
question the government about its work, to empress us vnews on 
all matters it wishes to, including those not spon'iorcd by the 
Cabinet, and m the last resort to express ns disapproval of the 
government We noticed how the government party and the 
opposition set about their tasks m performing these duties 
Briefly, the Cabinet vvislics to explain Us policy and get Parlia- 
mentnry approval for it, the government party members generally 
Wish to support It while expressing their views and minor griev- 
ances, and the opposition wishes to cnlicizc U This is why 
Parliament is called a ‘forum of discussion’ All this should be 
done m an orderly, dignified, sober and reasonable manner 
Members of the llou«;c, for instance, cannot act as if they were 
in a market square Since they perform a very importnnt role m 
parliamcntaiy democrat^ , they must do it with digmiy 

The procedure in the IIousc is wruten down as a set of ruUs 
called Standing Orders Tlic Standing Orders prescribe tl e 
viay parliamentary business slould lie cimcd on, the rights and 
duties of members and cspcaally the vvvy <lisai*‘‘:ion shoiihl lx: 
earned on The latter is verv important because the functions 
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«of the opposition cannot be performed without an adequate 
opportunity for discussion. 

Not only must there be a set of rules but also a person to en- 
force these rules impartially. That person is the Speaker. Soon 
after a general election, the House proceeds to elect a Speaker. 
The functions of the Speaker are to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the House, to apply the rules of procedure impartially 
and to protect the rights of the members, especially of the oppo- 
sition. In addition to the Speaker, a Deputy Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees and a Deputy Chairman of Committees are 
also elected by the House to assist the Speaker. There are also 
several officers, such as the Clerk to the House of Representatives 
and his assistants, who help the Speaker to keep records of the 
proceedings, and the Sergeant-at-Arms and his assistants, who 
maintain order. 

The functions of the House, thus organized, are largely to 
deliberate upon the policies placed before it by the Cabinet. 
These policies may be presented to Parliament in a variety of 
forms : ordinary bills, bills for the disbursement of public money 
and various kinds of motions. The House also provides oppor- 
tunities for members of the House to express their views on 
matters not sponsored by the government. 

Now the House of Representatives is elected for a period of 
five years, and continues for that period unless dissolved earlier, 
but it does not sit continuously throughout that period. The 
work of the House is divided into sessions. There is at least one 
session each year, although there may be more. The House is 
called into session by summons from the Governor- General (on 
the advice of the Cabinet) and is prorogued by the Governor- 
General (on the advice of ffie Cabinet) at the end of the session. 

The House has to get through a large volume of business in a 
session. It has to consider any bills which the Cabinet in its 
desire to implement a policy has decided to place before the 
House. It has to debate proposals for the expenditure of public 
money which the Cabinet has decided upon. It has to discuss 
any proposals which the private members (i.e. members who are 
not Ministers or Parliamentary Secretaries) have been given the 
opportunity to place on the agenda of the House. 

A session is opened by the Queen or her representative the 
Governor-General vatli a Speech from the Throne. This speech 
is prepared by the Cabinet and states the various proposals which 
the Cabinet intends to place before Parliament. The speech 
gives a general picture of the overall policy of the Cabinet, 
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mentions the bills t^hich it proposes to introduce m Parlnment 
nnd states that the proposals for expenditure wll be placed before 
the House of Representam es for its consideration In a session* 
therefore the Parliament will be called upon to perform >-anous 
t)pes of duties such as considenng ordinary bills or financial 
proposals Usually, the House begins its work b> debating the 
Speech from the Phrone, because this gues an opportumtj to 
discuss the total polic> of the Cabinet This debate takes about 
tuo to tlirce days and it is begun by the goaemment partv 
mottng an address of thanks for the Speech from the Throne 
After this debate the mam nork of the House lunes from daj to 
daj On certain days the House maj discuss ordmaiy bills 
On certain dajs it maj discuss financial proposals Usuallj the 
House discussesthe mam financialproposals/orabouttnenQ da)-s 
m a se<ision On other dajs the House maj discuss motions 
sponsored by the go\emment or the opposition or private mem- 
bers' motions The House therefore has to consider a \ arictj 
of subjects m a session but debates one or more of these items 
as the mam busmc<is m a particular daj 

Tlic House honeaer docs not sit e\cr> da) of the session 
Normall) it sits on Tuesdays \\cdnesda)’s and Thursda)*s be- 
tween 2pm and 6pm, and on rndaj-s between to a m and t2 
noon and again between 2 p m and 5pm c\er> alternate week 
At these stated times (1 e 6 pm on lucsdap, \\cdncsdap anti 
Thursdays and 5 p m on Fndays) ♦ the House stands adjotmted 
till the next sitting daj It can also adjourn for longer periods 
if it so desires 

\Vhatc\er the mam asork m a particular da) ma) be (i e dis- 
cussing a bill or a proposal for expenditure of public moncj or a 
motion sponsored by the government) on each day the House 
follows a particular procedure Soon after the House assembles 
for the da) sc> cral items of formal business arc taken up These 
consume little time and arc not controversial The order m 
which such business is taken up is as follows introduction and 
oaths of new members (c g if there has been a b\ election) , 
messages from the Governor General (eg stating tliat he lia* 
assented to bills) , announcements b> the Speaker , presentation 
of papers , presentation of reports m>m committees , and peti- 
tions \^ e need not stop to examine these items at the moment , 
what It IS important to note is that thej take vera little time 

• On 3 5 54 Hotm* tetrp eti « motion *f « muJi of whKh Uf 
decidcU to *« t ll 8 p m on TUr*d4>*i »n*J ~nurn!j>v 

and 5 p m. on I ndi)s for ics^ on bfpun in May i9t4 
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Soon after this foniial business comes question time. Not more 
than half an hour is allotted for this each day. During this 
period questions arc put to members of the government and 
most of them arc answered. The procedure followed at ques- 
tion time in Ceylon is the same as in Britain. It is dealt 
with in more detail in Chapter XII. 

Soon after question time begins what is called public business 
which is tlic main business of the day. We camiot here attempt 
to discuss all forms of public business in detail. Let us there- 
fore consider the two main items of public business, namely 
ordinar)^ bills and financial business. 

Bills (i.e. proposals for law) that come for consideration of the 
House are of several Idnds. Firstly, there arc bills sponsored by 
the government and bills sponsored by private members. Each 
of tliese categories may be further divided into two. The 
government, for example, may sponsor bills affecting the people 
generally, i.e. the public ; or bills affecting only a private person 
or a group of private persons and therefore called private bills. 
Thus bills can be (/) government bills, either public or private 
or («) private member’s bills, either public or private. Govern- 
ment public bills are the most important. We noticed earlier 
how the Cabinet first approves, such bills before introducing 
them to the House. The House follows a certain procedure 
in considering bills. According to the procedure in the House 
of Representatives a bill must be considered at several stages, 
normally with intervals in between them. Thus the House 
requires that a bill should be ‘read’ a first time, then read 
a second time, and then considered in committee, after which the 
committee shoxild report on its conclusions, which the House 
considers again (called the report stage ) ; finally it is read for the 
third time. There is no doubt tliat this is a valuable procedure. 
It means that normally a bill will not be approved or rejected in 
a single day, thus enabling members to study it carefully and the 
public to malfe its opinion on it felt before it is finally approved. 

When the government wants to introduce a bill, it hands a 
copy of it to the Clerk of the House. At the commencement of 
public business, on a day fixed by the Cabinet, the Speaker will 
call the name ofthe Minister or Parliamentary Secretary concerned 
with it. The latter will then rise in his seat and bow, and the Clerk 
will read the title of the bill. The bill is then considered to have 
been read a first time. At the request of the Speaker, the Minis- 
ter or Parliamentary Secretary wiliname a day for the second reading. 
Before this day arrives, the bill will be printed and distributed 
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among the members On the day fixed for the second reading 
members debate the general merits and principles of the bil! At 
this reading the Minister or Parliamentarj Secretarj will male a 
speech outlimng the aims of the Cabinet mintroduang the bill and 
explain tshj it thinks the biU should be passed The opposition 
members criticize it, and the goNcmmcnt members general)} 
support It, -while draw mg attention to small \\eak. points (if an}) 
•which may be reconsidered At the second reading the go^cm- 
ment gets a chants to explain the bill and the opposition a chanct 
to show Its major w eaknesses At the end of the debate, how c% er, 
the bill ^vlU normall} be approved because the gONcmmem has n 
majont}, but an opporturu^ will hate been gitcn to the oppo- 
sition to cnucize it 

After the second reading the bill is sent to a committee Com- 
mittees are of various kmds there are two standing committees 
in the House called Standing Committees ‘A’ and ‘B These 
committees consist of about 30 members each, while three addi 
tional members ma} be added when necessar} xVfam bills arc 
considered m these committees At the committee stage the 
principles of the bill as approved b> the House cannot be changed 
but minor changes not affecting the principles arc possible 
This stage enables the government to make minor concc^ions 
both to the opposition and to private members of its part) 

More important or urgent bills, and also non-coniroversnl 
bills, are considered m a Commiuce of the ^^llole House, in the 
first two cases m order to enable adequate consideration to be 
given, and m the last case for the sake of speed Tlic whole 
House Sitting as a Committee is unhampered bv certain restric- 
tive rules of the House Tor instance a member m the House 
can speak, only once on a motion regarding some aspect of a bill 
whereas this rule does not appl> in committee TTicrc arc also 
committees called Seica Committees Some bills arc sent to 
Select Committees if the) arc of a technical nature 

All committees must report on the bills commiitcil to them. If 
a bill IS reported to the House b) anj committee without amend 
ment, u may be read a third time without having a reparl sfa^e 
If a committee reports a bill with amendments the Hou<c will 
cons dcr the report of the committee before the third reading 
Gen-^nilh speaking the third reading, like the fint, is purciv 
formal At the third reading as in the first, there rt no debale 
and often the bill is passed without a division Wicn a lull has 
gone through these stages it is sent to the Senate 

One of tlic most important things die House is called upon to 
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do in a session is to consider the proposals for expenditure for the 
coming financial year. In Ceylon, the financial year begins on 
the ist of October and ends on the 30th September the following 
year. Parliament must approve the proposals or expenditure 
for that year before the ist of October. When the Cabinet has 
decided upon the expenditure to be incurred, stating the amounts 
of money allocated to different activities, it draws up a bill to seek 
the approval of Parliament. This is called the Annual Approp- 
riation Bill. This bill is introduced and read for the first time 
in the normal way about the month of June. A date is fixed for 
tlie second reading, usually in early July. On the first day of the 
second reading, the Minister of Finance opens the second reading 
debate by making what is called the Budget Speech. In this 
speech the Minister sur\^eys the financial position of the country 
and the estimates of expenditure and revenue for the coming 
5>'ear, and mentions the ways in which the revenue is to be 
obtained. Usually there are changes in these ways. For ex- 
ample, income tax may be increased or decreased, customs duties 
may be imposed on new items or raised or reduced on others. 
This is why the budget day is so important. After this speech, 
the consideration of the bill takes the usual forms, with the import- 
ant provision that at the committee stage the Annual Approp- 
riation Bill must be considered in a Committee of the Whole 
House. After the third reading the bill is sent to the Senate. 

These, tlien, are the two most important items of public busi- 
ness. There may be others from time to time. For example, 
after the Speech from the Throne, there is what is called an 
address of thanlcs. Formally, this is a motion thanldng the 
Governor-General for the Speech from the Throne. In effect 
it enables the opposition to criticize the government’s policy as 
shown in the Speech from the Throne. This motion is usually 
debated for about three days, so that under the item ‘ public busi- 
ness ’ this motion will be debated in those three days. There are 
other items of public business also ; for example, motions of 
censure or no-confidence, usually sponsored by the opposition, 
and motions of thanlcs or approval, sponsored by the govern- 
ment, belong to this group. 

Every day on which the House sits, therefore, there will be 
some formal business, questions and some public business. 
Usually, every day when the House is sitting, a motion for the 
adjournment of the House till the next sitting day is moved half 
an hour before the time fixed for its automatic adjournment. 
This is done to give that half-hour also for discussion of matters 
10 
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of interest to pm-ate members In Ce>lon, this half-hour is 
usually used to put questions to the go\emment, it has the 
advantage that a member can also make a short speech as a pre- 
face to his question 

The Senate. All this time we have discussed the House of 
Representatives because it is the chief partner of Parliament 
Yet the Parliament of Cc>lon consists of a Senate as well The 
Cejlon Senate consists of thirt> members Fifteen Senators arc 
nominated by the Governor-General on the advnee of the Prime 
Minister and fifteen are elected by the House of Represcnintives. 
To be a Senator a person must have the same qualifications as a 
member of the House of Representatives and also be over 35 jears 
of age Senators arc chosen for 6 jears, one third of the number 
retiring ever} two years 

The Senate has little power It can ask questions, cvpress its 
views on various matters and cnticizc the government Vet it 
cannot make it difficult for the Cabinet to govern as the House of 
Representatives can The House can do so b> refusing to p3«s 
the laws necessar} for government or b) refusing to grant monej 
wanted by the government, but the Senate cannot do the^c things 
because, as we shall sec later, the House can ovemde the decisions 
of tVie Senate 

According to the Cc)lon Constitution, a bill must go tiirough 
several stages before it becomes a law, i c before it becomes an 
Act of Parliament Firstl}, it has to be passed bj the House of 
Representatives Carher wc saw how the House docs this 
Once a bill is so passed it is sent to the Senate 7 Tic Semte may 
pass the bill, m which case it wnllbcscnt to the Governor-General, 
who will normally assent to it If the Senate docs not approve 
of a bill passed bj the House, it can dch) the bill for about a }cir, 
s:f(cr w hich ihth:, if ific House has passed it affoii), li mil he -serjf txv 
the Gov emor-Gencra), who vviH awnt to it In cither ca*;e, as icon 
as the Governor-General assents to a bill, it becomes an Act of 
Parliament In the case of a hWI dealing wtdi monej matters the 
Senate can delay it for a month onlj, after which the Govcninr- 
Gcpcral wall assent to U and it becomes an Act of Pirhament 
This IS the case m regard to the Annual Appropriation Ihll winch 
deals with the grant of monc> to the government It is the ii..n e 
vnlb other bills regarding income lx\, customs dutic*. etc , 
which deal with obtaining money You will see, therefoT, ilut 
the Senate has httlc power over ordmarj bills and even J ower 
over monev bills In otber words, the Senate can onl} d'-Uv tf r 
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passing of laws required by the government and cannot refuse 
the money which the government wants. 

The function of the Senate is to discuss and sometimes to 
delay the passing of certain bills. For this the Senate, like the 
House of Representatives, has a presiding officer called the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and rules called tlie Senate Standing Orders. 
In the Senate, too, time is allowed for questions, motions and 
debating bills. 

Since the Senate has such little power, you may wonder why 
tliere should be a Senate at all. It is argued, however, that the 
House of Representatives may pass bills without considering them 
adequatel}'-, or that the House may pass bills because the people 
demand them through their elected representatives, even though 
such laws may not be good for the country. Therefore, it is 
urged, it is good to have a Senate which can delay such bills passed 
by the House. It is also pointed out that tliere may be persons 
of great eminence who do not like standing for election but who 
could give valuable advice in passing laws. Finally, it is said 
that a second legislative body or a Second Chamber like the 
Senate must be of some use, since there are second chambers in 
almost all the countries in the world. 

Of course, there are certain other people who do not accept 
these arguments. They say, firstly, tliat the Ceylon House of 
Representatives has passed very few laws without adequate con- 
sideration. Even where it has done so, the Senate has not 
delayed the passing of such laws. On the other hand, if the 
people demand a law it should be passed, as the government 
should carry out the people’s wishes. They argue that no one, 
not even the Senate, can know what is good for the people better 
than the people themselves. Nor do these people agree that 
eminent persons should be in Parliament without going through 
the process of election. They say that only those chosen by the 
people should govern the people. Now we can see that there are 
differences of view on the subject of a second chamber for Cey- 
lon; some people are in favour of it and some against it. In the 
last resort, on matters of this nature, the best judge should be 
the people themselves. 

Parliamentary Democracy in Ceylon. So far we have 
taken a general view of the broad pattern of parliamentary govern- 
ment in Ceylon. Parliamentary government is a method by 
which it is sought to give political freedom to a people. In 
Ceylon, however, we have not secured the highest degree of 
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political freedom %%luch parliamentary go\emment can gi>e 
Firstly, many people m Ojylon arc not free from \\-ant W e 
noticed earlier how the lack of freedom from want can ha\e a bad 
eifect on a democratic society We must work for freedom from 
^vant for all our citizens, not onl> for humanitanan reasons but 
also for democratic reasons Secondly, many of our people arc 
not educated enough and so use their political nglus without 
thinking deeply \\Tiat we must do is not to remo\c the political 
rights from these people, but to educate them so that thcj can 
benefit from their rights Thirdlj , our sj'stem of elections needs 
to be improied to gi\e every person equal political rights Tlic 
wa) m which constituencies are demarcated should be recon- 
sidered with the intention of giMng each loter a fairly equal Noice 
m electing members Efforts should be made to eliminate 
bribery and corruption, because to obtain \ otes b> such means is 
undemocratic There is also impersonation and intimidation 
at elections, and thus the real voters are denied the cliancc of 
voting Many of our people stiU vote according to caste, com- 
munity or religion All this is undemocratic The pcopb should 
vote according to the policies of the parties , then onl> can thej 
control the way they are governed It is our duty as citizens of 
C^lon to exercise our nghts after earnest consideration, with the 
welfare of our country at heart, and not to abuse them for private 
gain. For m the long run, if the country suffers, all the atizcns 
will bear the pam of that suffenng 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ANONYMOUS RULERS : 

THE ADMINISTRiVTION 

The Public Service. In the hist chajitcr we saw that the power to 
decide how we should he governed rests with tlic Cabinet so long as 
it has the support of Parliament. In fact the main function of the 
Cabinet is to decide the way we should be governed and to sec that 
we arc governed in that way. This is why the Cabinet’s main duty 
is said to be polic}'-making. It is possible for a Cabinet consisting 
of fourteen Alinisters, as in Ceylon, to decide policy ; some people 
go so fur as to say that the smaller the Cabinet, the easier it vill 
be for it to come to decisions on broad, efiicicnt, national policies. 
But a small body like the Cabinet (and even the largest Cabinets, 
as in the United Kingdom, do not generally have more than 
twenty ministers) cannot cany out this policy by themselves. In 
other words, the Cabinet cannot administer the policies it decides 
to pursue. The Cabinet needs the assistance of people who will 
carr}' out the policies which it decides upon. What the Cabinet 
can do is to super\-ise the way these people carrj’^ out their duties. 
Let us take an example. If the Cabinet decides that all persons 
over seventy years of age should receive old age pensions, the 
Ministers cannot roam the countr}' taking a list of such persons 
and distributing their pensions themselves. There have to be 
other people who will do that kind of work. At any time, there- 
fore, it is necessar}’- to have a large number of people to carry out 
the decisions of the Cabinet. These people are called public 
servants. You may w'onder why they are called public servants, 
but if you have read the earlier chapters carefully you may have 
guessed the reason. We saw earlier that Parliament and the 
Cabinet are there to work for the welfare of the public, and the 
public servants arc there to serve the public according to the 
manner that the Cabinet has decided. Public servants are not 
the masters of the people but tlicir sen^ants. Their duty is to 
perform the functions which they have been charged to carry out 
by the laws of the country and by the Cabinet. 

Public sen^ants, because they are public servants, ought to 
carry out their duties according to certain principles. They 
must remember tliat they are servants of the public and therefore 
ought to be impartial, honest, courteous and efficient. They 
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must not be partial to one ctttzen rather than •’nother, bccau’Jc 
they should work with the welfare of all the ctizens at heart 
The> must be honest, for dishon^Q \sou!d be against the welfare 
of the people They must be courteous, because the public ha%e 
a right to be treated courteously They must be efficient so that 
the €x>untry may benefit from the decisions of the Cabinet 

At the same time we, as citizens, must remember that public 
servants are sersants of all the people and not of any one indi- 
vidual We cannot order them about as we would order our 
domestic servants Wc ought to be courteous to them oursehes 
We must not ask them to show partiality to indinduals, but wait 
our turn as members of the public E% en if, at certain moments, 
the way public ser\-ants carry out their duties is irksome to in- 
dividuals so long as we arc satisfied that public servants arc per- 
forming their duties according to correct pnnctplcs we must not 
become resentful 

This is only one aspect of the duties of public servants Tlie 
other IS that thy should be politically neutral In a pir!nmcn- 
tary democncy the got emment of today may become the oppo- 
sition of tomorrow, while the opposition of today mat become 
the got emment of tomorrow Since gotcmmcnis may thus 
change, the public servants must be willing to sene any gotern- 
ment efficiently and impirtially If public scnunis ire m favour 
of one government they may be against another, if they arc 
partial towards the policies of one got emment they may not 
carry out the policies of another government efficiently I lus is 
why public senunts must be pohticaUv impartnl or neutnl 
They ought to carry out the policies whateter government 
mat be m power 

Uhis does not mean tint public servants should hate no poli- 
tical opinions at all In fact all public servants do hate thcir owai 
opinions As citizens they hate a right to think about what policy 
js best for the country, and a right to tote for t hatevtr ptrtt 
thet like "ict as public servants tlict must not take part in 
active politics Th^ must not make political speeches, or can- 
vass for candidates at election time Hicy may go to political 
meetings to listen to what the vanous parties and cindulatcs for 
election sat, but thev must not "Ctucly support '’nvonc cveept 
by casting their votes as they indivuhnlly desitx. Polttical 
ntutnhn means therefore, lliat public servants ought not to 
take an active interest in politics, although ihct iii'c a ri,ht and 
a dutt as citirens to tlunk alvout the wav the country iv goverr rd 
and tote for that pant or candidate which th* v think iv w' 
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the country. It means that they must serve whatever govern- 
ment is in power loyally. 

The political neutrality of public servants is necessary for 
another reason. Public seiwants are generally appointed to the 
public service on a permanent basis. Once a person is appointed 
to the public service he is not dismissed so long as he performs 
his duties well. If a public servant is partial to one government, 
another government may be compelled to dismiss him from 
service, since it is possible that he may not carry out the new 
government’s policies efficiently. If the permanency of tenure 
of the public service is to be maintained public servants must be 
politically neutral. Of course, every democratic government 
must encourage public servants to be politically neutral ; if a 
government does not do so, the whole basis of the public service 
may have to be changed. In the United States of America, where 
the chief public servants are appointed for party reasons, when- 
ever the other party comes into power it dismisses the existing 
chief public servants and appoints new ones. In Britain this 
does not happen because public servants are generally neutral as 
between political parties. 

The political neutrality of public servants is therefore neces- 
sary in order to maintain permanency of tenure in the public 
service. The latter is necessary in order to have an efficient pub- 
lic service. The people of a country have a right to expect that 
the public sen^ants should be efficient because it is the people 
who pay them, and the people have a right to expect the best for 
the money they pay. In order to have an efficient public service 
several things are necessary. Firstly, persons should be appoin- 
ted to the service on the basis of merit ; they should be appointed 
after competitive examinations so that the best persons available 
get the posts. This principle was evolved in Great Britain and 
was introduced into Ceylon. Secondly, they should have per- 
manency of tenure so that they can be secure in their posts, which 
will enable them to work impartially and efficiently. If there 
were no permanency, public servants would have to work in such 
a way as to continue in their posts, and in doing so they might not 
be able to be as honest and as impartial as they ought to be. 
Thirdly, their promotion should be based on merit rather than 
on any other factor. They ought to know that their future 
depends on honest, efficient work and not on partiality to parties 
or persons with a view to promotion. Fourthly, disciplinary 
action should not be taken against them for political reasons. 
Public servants should be able to feel that they will not have to 
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suffer punishment proMded they work impartiall) and with 
honesty 

When we consider the early history of CejJon, we find that the 
pnnciples mentioned abo\e were not always followed In an- 
cient Ceylon where feudalism still prcMiiled the goiemmcnt 
was largely m the hands of the king and the feudal chiefs The 
policy of the government was earned on by persons who wxre 
mainly appointed for reasons of class, caste and support for the 
king or the chiefs, as the case may be Ceylon did not ha\e a 
permanent public service as we know it today until modem times 
\Vhen Ceylon became a Crown Colony of the Bntish in 1802 
the beginnings of a public service were established But at this 
time the important public servants were always Europeans In 
1833 the principle was accepted that Ceylonese also should be 
appointed to these posts, although m fact this was not done until 
many years afterwards With economic development of the 
Country during the century that followed, the government was 
Called upon to regulate many aamties and take part in others 
which had been neglected for hundreds of year*, <smcc the time 
of the early Sinhalese kings The government undertook to 
build roads and railways, irrigate the Imd, establish scliools and 
hospitals and regulate trade All this meant that more and more 
public servants were necessary Since more Ceylonese were also 
receiving theif education m English, many of them obtimed 
places m the public scrv icc Punng the period of the Donough- 
morc Constitution one of the big issues was w hether tlic Ccy loncse 
should be given the opportunity to fill tlic chief posts m the public 
service Dunng those sixteen years, the Bntish Government 
gradually granted this right to Ccylonc^^c, but soon after, with the 
grant ol Dominion Status, the Ceylon Government obtained the 
fullest freedom to appoint its public ‘scn'anis as it liked The 
principles of the Ceylon public service today arc therefore iho'^c 
which the Ceylon Government accepts 

The Ceylon public service of today shows m general tic 
characteristics which were mentioned earlier Its mcmliera arc 
mainly appointed on a permanent Inws and can remain its mcm 
bers so long as they perform thcir duties well Tlicy arc appoin- 
ted largely on the Iwsis of competitive written examinations winch 
seek to test their abiUiy and intelligence 'Hicir promotions 
depend partly on cfiTcicnt work '»nd partly on seniority 'l‘h«‘ 
appointment, promotion and disaphne of public servants, bar- 
ring certain exceptions, arc m the hands of 0 Public Service Com- 
mission *Ihc Public Service Commission i« a body con«<tng 
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of three persons nj^pointed by the Governor-General on the 
adnee of tlie Prime Minister. The Prime Minister is expected to 
recommend cfiicicnt. honest .and capable persons for tliis body so 
that the work of the Public. Service Commission is carried out well. 

The main reason for the appointment of this body is to remove 
the control of the public sem'ce from the hands of those interested 
in politics. It w;is feared that, if this control remained in the 
hands of politicians, partisanship, both political and communal, 
might inflnencc the control of the jnihlic service. It was with 
the intention of h.aving an honest, enicient pnhlic service which 
docs not have to he partisan that the Public Service Commission 
was appointed and the jnihlic ser\-icc placed in its hands. The 
Public Service Commission conducts all the competitive exami- 
nations for appointment to the service. It decides on the quali- 
fications which various gr.tdcs of public servaitts ougiit to have. 
It decides on the transfer of officers, their promotions, discipline 
and dismissals. ^ 

In spite of this provision, many people still think that there is 
political interference in the public service. \M\alcvcr the truth 
of this accusation may he, it is important that no occasion should 
be given for such charges to be made. If the pcojdc do not have 
confidence in the public service it may lead to a lack of confidence 
in democratic government. It is our dtity as citizens to see that 
the public service is as efficient, honest, impartial and free from 
political influence as is humanly possible. 

In Ceylon there arc several grades of public servants. They 
can be roughly classified as follows : 

The Administrative Grade ; 

The Executive Grade ; 

The Clerical Grade ; 

The Manual Grade, 

Of course, it is not possible to place ever}' public officer in one of 
these grades ; there are some officers who do jrot fall exactly into 
any one of them. Generally, however, this is a useful division. 
The manual grade public sert^ants are those engaged in manual 
work in the government establishments, c.g. labourers in the 
Ratmalana Workshop. These persons may be skilled or un- 
skilled workers and are not appointed after competitive written 
examination but after competitive interview. In any case, 
WTitten examinations can show little about the merit of manual 
workers. The interview system alone, however, leaves itself 
open to many abuses against which any government must pro- 
tect itself. 
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The clencal sen-ants are appointed after compUitne tNTittcn 
etamination E\eiy candidate should at feast ha^e passed tfie 
Senior School Certificate examination and aUo should be a 
Ceylon citizen under 21 years of age The clencal scnicc has 
se\eral branches There is the general clerical semcc nho^c 
members ma) be transferred to an> section of the public science 
There are also clencal ser\ants attached to spccnl senices like 
the Postal clencal service the Railway clencal semcc, and so 
on These officers are generally transferred onl) witlun their 
particular service 

The execute eser% ice is a class of officers between the clencal and 
administrate e grades Such officers as Labour Inspectors and 
Social Sen, ice Inspectors belong to this grade The qualifications 
that are required \-aiy from the S S C lc\ el to a Uni\ ersit> degree 

The administrate e grade is the highest grade * Appoint- 
ments are made to this service after a written competitive cxami 
nation and interv lew Candidates must be graduates of a recog- 
nized Uneersitj and between 21 and 24 jears of age (In the 
case of candidates for the Overseas Scrvacc the upper age limit 
IS 30 years) Government Agents, Assistant Commissioners of 
I-ocal Government, etc belong to this grade 

So far we have learnt about the need for public scnunf« the 
features of an efficient and democratic public service the nature 
of the Ceylon public servace and the various grades into winch it 
la divided ^^hat we have now to Icam is how these officers an. 
organized to carry out the policies of the government In doing 
so we have to remember that the purpose of the govemmtnl 
ought to be to look after the welfare of the people Ihe public 
servants are appointed to serve the people m the way the Cabinet 
and Parliament have decided Generally speaking the people 
are served m four wavs Firstly the public service la there to 
protect the rights of the citizens as recognized by cMsiing law 
\s citizens we have a right to go about our daily work m 'afetv 
1 or instance, you have 0 nghi to use the public roads to go frorn 
place to place No one should prevent vou from doing so Hi'* 
Government must appoint public servants to see that no one pre 
vents you from enjoying that right Tlic Police service la there 
for that purpose llierc arc many other nghts that wc have a' 
citizens and it is the duly of the govcmmcnl to appoint public 
servants to protect those nghts 

• Tl c atlm n sifal m: Rrade conMrti prinunly of th<f Co)! ” | ^ 

and C»»d Luf olTjcor* «ppo ft «! to «rot« » 1/ 

pul 1 c jmsni* *wch »» doctor* tn a sradeparaltct to t! i» 
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Secondly, isi a fairly u\ \vln])t'd connlry like <inr own, various 
iudividuais and iinnips of iiHlivlduais provide services for the 
citiv.cns, 'ra.kc case of lire Inis service. ]]us operators pro- 
vide a b\!S service because by doing so tht'y obtain an income from 
titcir profits, 'bhe people benefit from the bns service since they 
can get about int)re quickly than if tiieic were no .such service. 
But the govcrnm.eit; has a ihity t<» see that the service is cfticieut 
atui safe. It cannot alit)W ven' old htiscs to remain it\ service, 


since the lives of tlie passengers must be safeguarded, 'riiis is 
v,hy the government nnist legulatc or stipe rvise the bns service. 
In Ctvion, ma.nv of tlie gottds asvd services we want arc obtained 
from other individuals or groups of individuals who provide 
tliem ; but tlie governineiu has to supervise and regulate them 
for the sake of the welfare of the people. 

'I'hirctly, where individuals do not provide services neccssan,' 
for the welfare of the jicopic, the government itself must do so, 
or if the essential services provided by individuals arc too ex- 
pensive, the government must provide them more cheaply or at 
no cost. If we take the case of the health service, we can see 


the importance (»f this. If we arc rich, we can obtain the ser- 
vices of private doctors wlien wc fail ill, but if we are poor wc 
cannot do so. Yet the health of the people must he protected. 
This is why the government ought to provide a free health .ser- 
vice for the poor. Similarly there are matiy otlicr essential 
isen’ices which the government ought to provide. 

Fourthly, the government ought to be continually working for 
the economic well-being of the people. By education, demons- 
tration and c.xamplc the government has to help the people to 
improve their standard of living. It is by this moans that the 
citizens can become free from want. 


Fifthly, the government lias to find the money for all this work 
and sec to it that the money is not wasted. 


The Departments of Government. Wlien wc consider the 
various duties of the government, we can see one noteworthy 
feature. This is that tve can divide these duties into various 
groups as was done in the earlier paragraphs. Wc can even 
divide each group again into smaller ones. For instance, 
we noticed that one group of activities is that of providing 
essential services ; there are many different essential services like 
Health and Education. In this way the various duties of the 
government can be divided into small groups. It is very 
■useful to do so, not merely in order to understand the work of the 
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go\ eminent, but -ilso to enable the go\ eminent to carr> out us 
duties effiaently If a number of public ser\-ants arc appointed 
to perform a small group of duties and these onl}, these officers 
will m time learn a great deal about them and be more effiaent 
m their performance, and thus the public servants vciW gi\e belter 
sertnee It is also useful to the government in another waj 
If the government wishes to Jjiovv how a particular dutj or 
service is bemg performed, it will know whom to ask and where 
to looU This IS why the functions of the government arc divi- 
ded into departments and put m charge of public «5emnts So 
we have the various government departments There are n 
lai^e number of these in Ceyfon There arc the Departments of 
Police, Health, Education, Agnailturc, Industncs Income Tax, 
Treasury and so on Each department performs a number of 
duties which it has been asked to do 

Perhaps it will be useful for us to know why certain duties are 
performed by a particular department Let us take as an ex- 
ample, to sec the reason why, the ca«c of the Department of 
Motor Transport This department deals vnih such services as 
registenng and licensing motor vehicles, examining tlicir road- 
worthiness, granting driving licences, supervising lorry transport 
and road passenger transport, adjudicating on complaints from 
the public, supervising the service given by bus compnnics and 
trying to coordin-’to bus and rail transport It is dear that these 
duties are all related to road transport and therefore to one 
another It is because they arc related to one another in the 
performing of a common service that thc'c duties arc pul m 
diarge of one department In other departments nlso the same 
pnnciplc can be seen Departments carry out a number of 
duties which arc related to one another because they perform a 
common service This is the case vnth anv department of 
government, whether it be the Department of Education or the 
Department of Income Tax 

hlost of the government departments have been constituted 
to perform cert'*m duties v%Iuch have to be carried out throughout 
the country The Department of Education for instance it 
re'jponsiblc for carrying out the educational policy of ilie govern- 
ment throughout the island Ihc Police Department lui^ to 
police the whole country U the government und-rtakes an 
jjTigatjon project m any pvrl of the country, the Irrigation Dcpari- 
rrem will carrv it out In fact most of the depart! icntt c-irrv 
out duties or perform services which arc of i bnd wide na'urr 
borne departments, however, perform ihrir duties m on- •spccifc 
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place. Tile department of the Government Printer is respon- 
sible for all government printing but its work is all done in one 
place. The Ceylon Technical College is also a government 
•department responsible for imparting technical education in its 
premises. 

Depending on the nature of their duties, each department 
organizes itself to carry out its functions as efficiently as it can. 
The Income Tax Department is responsible for assessing and 
•collecting income tax throughout the island, yet it has been 
found that this department can perform this function efficiently 
from its offices in Colombo. Although its function is island-wide, 
it does not have any branch offices in any other part of the coun- 
try. Other government departments, however, have found that 
they cannot perform their functions efficiently unless their 
■officers are sent to various parts of the country. Now this has 
to be done according to some plan or system. The various 
officers must know what their specific duties are and where these 
duties have to be carried out. It has also been found that it is 
difficult to supervise all these officers from one central office, 
called the Plead Office. Therefore many departments have 
appointed fairly senior officers to supervise the work carried out 
by the department in different areas. 

Each of these departments has divided the island into a number 
of areas and appointed officers to supervise the department’s work 
in these areas. In the case of the Department of Agriculture, 
ten officers have been appointed to supervise the agricultural work 
in the nine provinces into which Ceylon has been divided, 
Trincomalee District being constituted a separate area. These 
areas are called Divisions. The Agricultural Department carries 
out its duties in ten field Divisions. Where it has been found 
that even a Division is too large for one person to supervise, it has 
been divided into Districts, each in charge of a separate officer. 
The Northern Field Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
for example, is divided into two Agricultural Districts, namely 
The Jaffiia District and the Mannar-Vavuniya District,’*’ The 
officers in charge of the two agricultural districts of the Northern 
Division are supervised by the officer in charge of the Northern 
Division, who in turn is supervised by the head office. 

In the same way, when any department appoints officers to 
work in different parts of the country, other officers are appoint- 
ed to supervise their work in those areas and all the v/ork is 

* Departmental districts are not the same as administrative districts. 
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supervised by the head office It is clear now that some 
departments distribute their work on an area pattern 
Not all the functions of certain departments can be d stnbuted 
jn this manner Some of these functions are such that, uhiJe 
thej cannot be placed m diarge of an officer in a particular area» 
they are of importance to the whole department Such, for m* 
stance, is the case wath regard to research earned out bv several 
departments Certain other functions are of ‘?uch a special 
nature, demanding special evpen know ledge, that thev arc placed 
under speaal officers In the case of the Department of Agri- 
culture, while there are field Divisions and Distncts, there are 
also special officers in charge of research, officers who do spcaal- 
ized work such as botanists, entomologists, and so on \U these 
officers are supervased by the head office 

From what has been said above, it is clear that the departments 
of government are not organized on a uniform pattern Some 
departments have only a central office , others have their functions 
distributed on an area basis, ^ct others have special duties per- 
formed b) special officers Even so, all these duties arc super- 
vised and coordinated b> the head office 
Coordination is a ver) important aspect of administration 
Officers arc appointed to perform certain duties for cenam pur- 
poses These officers must perform their duties in such a way 
that they all cooperate to achieve the common purpose If ihci 
act m such a way that the work of one officer is wasted bccau'^c 
another officer docs not perform hjs function quicUv enough, 
then the government and the people wall suffer Let \i$ take an 
example from the Department of Health I\Ticn a doaor in a 
hospital recommends a particular diet for a patient, there should 
be other officers read) vvath the ncccs'^arv items of food to lie 
given in the wav the doctor recommends at the correct time In 
cverjahmg the departments do there should he coordmition 
All this needs planning and consultation 

One of the reasons wh> the various activatics of the depart- 
ments at different levels have to be supervised is to mike sure 
that the activities arc well coordinated In faa the activities 
have to be coordinated conimuouslv, and the head offivc is the 
place where the major coordination of all the work of the whole 
depaament can lake place In an> government depaTmeni the 
head office is so arranged as to enable this to l>c done Ddrcrent 
departments organize their head offices m slighllj dilTcrcn* wav# 
because of the differences m the nature of the services ilrv per- 
form , hut all d-partmcnls distnbutc the work of the head office 
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largely on a fimciional basis. This means that there are separate 
branches within the head office to deal with the various aspects 
of its work. In a big department like the Railways this is very 
clearly seen. The head office of the R-ailway Department is 
divided into several branches : Accounts branch ; Operating 
branch ; Administrative branch ; Commercial branch ; Civil 
Engineering branch ; Mechanical Engineering branch ; Stores 
branch ; Railway Telegraphs and Electrical Signalling branch. 
The head office is divided into branches according to the func- 
tions they perform. For example, the Accounts branch keeps the 
accounts ; the Operating branch is responsible for the running of 
trains, rail cars, etc.; the Administrative branch deals with the 
staff and their training and distribution among the services ; the 
Commercial branch deals with the trading aspects such as tickets, 
parcels, mails and goods. In this manner each branch is put in 
charge of a particular kind of function. These branches are 
supervised by officers appointed for the task. It is the Head of 
the Department who supervises these officers and the work of the 
whole department. Like the Railway Department, other depart- 
ments also distribute their work in the head office on a functional 
basis. Of course, the functions of different departments vary 
because they do different kinds of work. The number of branches 
in each department also depends on the nature and quantity of 
the work that it has to do. 

It is now clear that the organization of a government 
department is no easy task. A department, if it performs an 
island-wide service, may have officers in different parts of the 
country organized into Districts and Divisions (the names vary 
from department to department), supervised by senior officers. 
These persons correspond with and obtain instructions, where 
necessary, from the head office, which is organized largely on a 
functional basis. The officer in charge of a particular area 
will write to that branch of the head office which deals with the 
problem in which he is interested. The officers in these head 
office branches are supervised directly by the heads of these 
branches and ultimately by the Head of the Department. 

The Ministries. When the government wants a particular 
service performed it places that duty in the hands of a depart- 
ment. The department is organized to perform that service. 
Yet the government wants not one service but many to be 
performed for the benefit of the people. Just as the service 
performed by one department has to be coordinated by that 
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department to pre^ent v.*aste and aclue\e effiaencj, 'io the work 
done fay all the departments must be a)ordmated if the go\cm- 
ment u-ants to pretent waste and gne the best se^\^ce to the 
people In other words, the scrtnccs performed by the \-anoub 
departments must be coordinated for the country’s welfare 
Not to do tint would mean greit waste 
Let us take an example If the got emment wnshes to improt e 
the lot of the village people, it ma) decide to establish colonics 
of farmers on new land To do this the land must be cleared, 
irrigation works earned out, dispensaries establi'^hed, roads 
constructed and land distnbutcd fairl) in order to make the 
farmer's life pleasant Now if the Imgation Department Gimcs 
out the work of building the tanks, but the ^ledical Department 
does not establish the dispensary, the farmers cannot mo\c to 
their new houses Thev wall ha\e to wait till the Medical and 
other departments perform their part of the work If that takes 
a long time, the tanks repaired by the Irrigation Department 
may fall into disrepair again Unless all the departments work 
m step, therefore, public money may go to waste and the people 
may not recewc any benefit 

This coordination is being attempted at two Ici-els Let us 
find out a little more about these two levels Wc learnt earlier 
that a group of duties which were related to one another may l>c 
put m charge of one department In the same wny a number of 
departments performing sirmlar services may be placed under 
one Ministry Several departments concerned with or related 
to education arc placed under the Ministry of rducation Thus 
the Departments of Education, National Museums, Government 
Archives, Archaeology and the Ceylon Technical College arc 
under the Ministry of Education Just as the Head of the 
Department coordinates the work of the department, the Ministry 
•cooni^nsfe^ the « ork of a}f the Jepartments under it In Cc) hn 
the various departments of government have been divided into 
fourteen Ministries The I’nmc Minister has the power to 
deade on the number of Mimstncs and on the nature of the 
departments whicli should be assigned to each Since 194", 
Ceylon has had fourteen Mimstncs, although from time to time 
the Prime Ministers have changet! the departments assigned 
to each (see Appendix 11 ) Tor the purpose of coordinating 
the work of the vanous departments under each Ministry, there 
IS an ofncial called the rennanent Secretary At the momert of 
vvnting there arc fourteen Permanent Sccrctancs eacli in charv.r 
of a Ministry. Since the work of coordinating a numl’cr of 
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departments in a Ministry is a heavy one, each Ministry also has 
a number of Assistant Secretaries to assist the Permanent Sec- 
retary. Directly over the Permanent Secretary is the Minister 
in charge of the Ministry. It is he who conveys the decisions of 
the Cabinet to the Ministry and places before the Cabinet the 
problems which the departments in that Ministry face. Of 
course, there are many occasions when the Minister himself 
decides on questions which the Permanent Secretary places 
before him. He does so, firstly, because the Cabinet has no 
time to decide on all the problems of the departments. Secondly 
the Minister will decide in a way which he knows will be approved 
by the Cabinet. Only if he thinks that the problem is very 
important, or affects other Ministries as well, will he place the 
problem before the Cabinet for discussion. 

Now we know the importance of the Ministries for coordinat- 
ing the work of the departments. We also noticed that when a 
particular problem affects several Ministries the Cabinet may dis- 
cuss it. Since the Cabinet discusses only policy, the problem 
has to be one of policy. If, for instance, the Minister of Housing 
is thinking of introducing a way of encouraging house-building, 
he will probably place it before the Cabinet. The Minister of 
Local Government may be interested, since Local authorities 
also have power to build houses. The Minister of Finance will 
be interested because he will have to find the money for any finan- 
cial assistance. 

Provincial Administration. In the actual implementation 
of a policy, coordination at the Cabinet and Ministry levels, and 
even coordination in the departments, may not be enough. 
Sinee the whole purpose of government ought to be the welfare 
of the people, the work of government should be carried on in a 
cooperative way at every point. For this reason, in addition to 
the coordination points mentioned earlier, the whole of Ceylon 
has been divided into areas, and in each area the officers of the 
various government departments have been asked to coordinate 
their activities. Thus Ceylon is divided into nine provinces 
and twenty districts. From what has been said above you must 
not think that the country was divided into provinces and 
districts merely for the purpose of coordinating the work of 
government departments on an area basis. What we should 
understand is that this is the main function of the officers in 
charge of these areas today. 

In fact Ceylon was divided into provinces and districts long 
11 
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before Cejion reached Dominion Status This vras done ht 
the colonial go\emmcnt in Cejlon for purposes of contemcnce 
Since the colonial go\emment could not goxcm the whole coun- 
try from the capital m Colombo, it appointed officers called 
Gotemment Agents to the protinces and officers called Assistant 
Go\emment Agents to the districts The Go\-emment Agent-, 
acted as the agents of the government m Colombo m carrying 
out Its instructions in the provinces of which the> were m charge 
The Assistant Government Agents were officers who helped 
the Gov emment Agents to perform their functions m the div- 
tnets to which the Assistant Government Agents were appointed 

The present position is different from what it was during the 
colonial penod, but the division of the country into provanccs 
and districts has been retained, largely for reasons of coordination 
As we noticed earlier, Ceylon is divided into nine provinces and 
twenty districts Each province is in charge of a Government 
Agent Each province is also divided into a number of district^ 
each district being put m charge of an Assistant Government 
Agent * It IS this division of the country on an area basis for 
purposes of administration that wc call provincial administration 

The Government Agents and Assistant Government Agent** 
have two kinds of duties On the one hand tlicrc arc duties 
which the government has specially handed over to lhc<e officers » 
some of the Jaws which government pas^^es arc administered by 
the Government Agents and Assistant Government Agents 
Let us take a few examples There ate two Jaws m force m 
Ceylon called the Dog Registration and Rabies Ordinance and 
the Pawn Brokers’ Ordinance of 1942 Under these two Jaws, 
for instance, the Government Agents arc responsible for regis- 
tering dogs preventing nbics and giving licences to pawn- 
brokers They also have to watch and control the consumption 
of opium and issue licences under various laws In addition to 
these, the officers m charge of the provincial administration have 
to supemse and coordinate the work of other departments m 
their areas Tor instance, they supervise and oiordinate the 
collection of revenue, relief of distress, public health, food pro- 
duction, land distribution and land survcvmg, vtU-vge expansion, 
forest idminisiration, img-vtion and public buddings I or all 
this work there arc special departments of government, Inil the 
provincial administration has to coordinate this work 

Kovv even the provincial administration ought to l>c supervised 

“\n Act w*t Apnl 195 ? |»roTi4 rg for the Jivniwof 

twenty «<fin n«fr»o»T dtutKit, neh undtt « l>ovrrrtnrm Arrnt 
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by the government. As tve noticed earlier, for cvetyThing that the 
government docs, Avhether carr3’ing out some duty or coordinat- 
ing the work of other departments, the government is respon- 
sible to the people, '^rhe work of the Government Agents and 
Assistant Government Agents therefore has to be supervised. 
This is done by the Minisity- of Mome Affairs. 

The Treasury. We now sec that, whenever the govern- 
ment departments want to do anything, their work is coordinated 
at the IMinistiy, in the departments, and by the provincial ad- 
ministration. We also saw that if any activity affects several 
Alinistrics or is of great importance the Cabinet is consulted. 
There is, however, another place where the work of the govern- 
ment is considered closely before it is put into operation. I^t us 
investigate this in some detail. We know that departments arc 
all the time engaged in activities which the government has 
decided upon. WTcn a government is elected by the people, 
it is very anxious to please the people so that it may be elected 
again. Members of Parliament and Ministers on the one hand, 
and the people on tlic other, want so many more things done for 
the welfare of the people. We also know that every time the 
government wants to do anything it must have money with 
which to do it. Before the government decides on a new sciadcc, 
it has to find out how much money it will cost. If the income 
of the government is going down the government may decide 
to reduce certain sen'ices which it has been performing. In 
that case also the government waiits to know how much it could 
save by reducing that scr\'icc. There must always be a body of 
officers who arc all the time investigating the cost of the sertdees 
performed by the government and who tiy^ to find out w'hcther 
the same services could not be performed at a smaller cost. This 
function is performed by the Treasury, which is a very important 
government department. Since the Treasury knows all about 
the expenditure of the government, it can coordinate the work- 
of the departments from the angle of expenses. Coordination • 
is only one aspect of the work of the Treasury. As the name 
implies, it is the department in charge of the many financial 
duties of the government. It is responsible for keeping the 
government’s accounts, supervising the expenditure of money, 
investing government money, managing the Public Debt, super- 
vising the public service in relation to cadres, allowances, leave, 
advances, security and pensions, and for supervising the account- 
ing services and systems of the government. The Treasury is 
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considered the most important department of government and 
its head is regarded as the chief public officer— the head of the 
public service. 

We can therefore see that the work of the government is co- 
ordinated in many ^^•ays. The Cabinet coordinates the policj' of 
the whole government so that the cotintiy may not rmste money 
by pursuing conflicting policies. The Treasury’ examines all 
proposals for expenditure so that the money a^’ailable is spent in 
the right way at the right time in order to get the best results. 
The Ministries, the departments and the provincial adminis- 
tration coordinate the actual performance of the sctviccs at those 
points where the services are made available to the public. For 
efficient government there must be coordination at alt these 
levels. 

Responsibility of the Government. The people of a 
country are only interested in whether the government in power 
works for the welfare of the people. A people may be displeased 
with the government either if Its policies do not satisfy them or 
if the Vi’ay its policies ate carried out is inefficient, because in 
either case the people do not obtain as much welfare as they 
expect. This is the reason why the Cabinet is responsible not 
only for Us policies but also for the way in which they are carried 
out. In the last resort the people hold, the government res- 
ponsible for all its acts and the aas of its agents. 

Out of this responsibility of the Cabinet for all aas of com- 
mission and omission in regard to the government of the country 
arises a very important principle of parliamcntar)* democracy. 
Since the public senice is expected to cart)' out the policy of the 
government in power loyally, the public scr\'ants cannot be heW 
responsible for bad government. For every act of government 
it is the Cabinet whicli is responsible. It is quite wrong, there- 
fore, for the public to criticize public sen-anls for anything that 
goes wrong in the government of the country, provided thc\* arc 
carrying out the govcmmcnl's policy as well as ih^* can. It 
the Cabinet which should he criticized. In Ceylon, c\en amon:; 
educated people, the practice of blaming the public sen.'ants for 
wrong policies is not yet dead. It is, however, a practice which 
is contrary to parliamentary democracy'. 



CHAPTER IX 


WHAT THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
GOVERNMENT DO 

The purpose of good government is to make available to the 
people those services which are considered necessary by them. All 
services, however, have to be performed by ordinary men and 
women like ourselves ; however good the intentions of the govern- 
ment may be, the services may not be so well performed as the 
people want. It may also happen that a government does not 
perform the services which the people desire. In either case, 
in a democratic country, the remedy is with the people. If 
they do riot like the government, they have the power to reject 
it at the next election and elect a government which they thinli 
will govern better. 

Whether a particular government is good or bad is for the 
people to' decide. Each person should bring liis experience 
to bear in making that decision. A government can tell whether 
it has the confidence of the people only at periodical elections, 
but it is necessary for the people to know what services the 
government is performing before they -decide to give it their 
confidence. In the pages that follow an attempt has been made 
to discuss some of the more important services which the govern- 
ment of Ceylon performs. 

The primary duty of a government is to maintain law and 
Order. We learnt in Chapter III that the ideal society is one 
where every person has all the personal, political and economic 
freedoms. We also know that no country has all these free- 
doms in their full perfection. The best we can hope for is a 
society where all tliese freedoms are available in some measure 
at least and where the opportunity is given to strive for their 
fuller development, so that all of us may approach closer and 
closer to the democratic ideal. 

At any time, there are a set of laws in a country. These laws 
state wh^t freedoms the citizens of that country have and what 
opportunities they have to strive for those freedoms that do not 
•yet exist. - Of course, some people* may think that neither the 
freedoms available, nor the opportunities for achieving those 
which are not fully available, are adequate. They will then 
try to persuade -the government of the day to improve them. 
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or else try to elect another go\eniment xshich lhc> think wll 
do so The government of the day will not he unmindful of 
what the people say because they vvish to be re-elected So 
long as they are not convinced that the existmg lavvs are inade- 
quate, the government will try to maintain them At an> time 
also, all the people like some of the existing laws, but some 
people do not like some of the others , however, the government 
maintains all of them till it decides to change them m the accep- 
ted way So long as a government is in pourr it must cither 
maintain all the existing laws or else change them, as the people 
wish, but until they are changed they must be maintained, for 
otherwise there will be no order in the State 

The Police Service The duty of maintaining law, ami 
therefore order, is given to several departments One of the 
most important of these is the Police Department The func- 
tion of ^e Police Department is firstly to see that people do not 
break the laws It does so by arresting those who break the 
laws and handing them over to the Judiciary to punish them 
the law requires • This involves two kinds of duties one, that 
of detecUon, and the other, that of trwesligatton If Police officer! 
arc on patrol and see a person trying to do an unlawful thing 
thej should take him into custody and bring him before the 
courts for punishment This is the function of detection On 
the other hand, if it is reported that a particuhr unlawful thing 
has been done, the Police have to find out all the facts which ma) 
help to convict the law-breaker If it is reported that a person 
has been murdered, then the Police have to find out the facts of 
the case in order to bring the murderer to justice This is the 
function of investigation 

Sccondl), the Police Department helps to operate rules vshich 
the communitj has decided upon for its convenience Most 
traffic regulation is for this purpose Traffic is regulated 
that It can flow smootlilj and so help ever) one 'Hierc must, 
of course, be someone to regulate traflic at an) particular junc- 
tion or orntre Actuallv anj citizen could do this fcnicc tf he 
were propcrl) trained Since there arc few, if anj, people 
properU trained or willing to do this scnicc voluntani), the 
Police perform tins function also 

Tlurdlv, the Police arc expected to help citircru by giwni' 
mfornution and direction whenever thev can If vou go to 
London, for invtancc, vou will at first l>e amazed at tne numlscf 
of streets and roads, and wall prol»abl> lose vour wuv In thy 
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case the simplest thing to do would be to go to the nearest police- 
man and ask him the way, and he would tell you. Me can not 
only give you your direction, but if you wish to know a place 
where you can get a cheap meal, or the nearest public lavatory 
or telephone booth, or many other pieces of information, he will 
tell you. 

The function of the Police, if properly carried out, is a great 
ser\’ice to the coimtr}’. Since maintaining laws, operating rules 
of convenience and helping the ordinary- citizen to get about his 
evcr}'day business arc all done with the intention of helping the 
people, the Police ought not to forget the purpose of their ser- 
vice. It is easy to be cfheient without considering the con- 
venience of the people ; the great thing is to perform the service 
efficiently without forgetting the comfort and convenience of 
the people. Since the Police arc there to do a great national 
sers'icc, the people should cooperate with them. Yet the people 
will not do so unless they arc satisfied that the Police arc doing 
their job properly. If the people arc not cooperating then there 
is obviously something wrong with the way the Police service 
is performed. The ideal is for the Police Department to perform 
their scn'icc so well that all the people, barring criminals, will 
voluntarily help the Police. Unfortunately no Police Depart- 
ment is likely to reach that ideal situation quickly, although our 
efforts should be devoted to that end. 

Our duty as citizens is to know how the Police Department in 
Ceylon carries out its functions. Since the task of the Police is 
to bring law-breakers to justice, they have to send their officers 
to all parts of tlic countr}'- for that purpose. In other words, 
there should be no part of the island which docs not have Police 
officers close at hand. In fact, there are some parts of the country- 
wliich are not policed, but generally most of Ceylon is covered 
by the Police sendee. In 1954, the Police Department had 221 
police stations, each station being in charge of a certain part of 
the island. New police stations are being established in those 
parts where none exist at present. Each police station is super- 
vised by a sergeant. All the police stations in a District are 
supendsed by an Assistant Superintendent of Police. The- 
responsibility for supervising all the work in a Province is given 
to a Superintendent. Ultimately the final control of the Police 
Department is in the hand of the Head of the Police Depart- 
ment, who is called the Inspector-General of Police. These 
Police officers, organized on an area basis, are expected to per- 
form the three main duties of the Police. They are expected to 
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help detect crime or imesli^tc it, help control the iniRlc, and 
help citizens by information and direction 

It has been found bj expenence, ho\\e\cr, that the placing of 
officers m different parts of the island, each superMsed b\ a 
higher officer until the Inspector-General of Police is reached, 
IS not enough It has been found necessar) to have "^pcaahzcd 
branches to help these officers in certain matters The Police 
Department therefore runs three branches called the Crime, 
Special and Technical branches 

The Crime Branch investigates acts of serious enme and helps 
the Provincial and Distnct Police in difficult cases This is a 
vcr> necessary service Sometimes clever criminals can commit 
a crime and remain undetected unless a group of officers tnined 
and experienced m detection arc there to tnck them down If 
you have read detective novels, jou can imagine how clever 
some criminals can be , the Police have to be even cleverer and 
better organized m order to catch them The Crime Branch is 
responsible onlj for the detection and mvcstigition of senous 
crimes According to Cc>lon law several Kinds of 'ictions can 
be called crimes, for example, homicide, hurt with dangerous 
tveapons, burglar), cattle theft, exposure of children, etc* arc 
oil enmes Yet homicide or murder is more serious tlnn cattle 
theft ibc Police in the Provinces and Districts can mvcstigate 
the less senous enmes, but can call for the help of the Crime 
Branch if ncccssar) 

Sometimes the Crime Branch ilsclf mav need special ns*!!?!- 
ance I or msnnce, if the Cnme Branch investigating a ca'^c of 
homicide Ins expert as'Jisiancc regarding finger print*;, past 
records of possible suspects etc it can do it< work fir more 
efficientlj Tlic Icchmcal Brandi n there for this purpose 
The Technical Branch includes a i mger Print Burc-’u i Criminal 
Becoid Office ind a Photogroplwc Bureau Iwct u-v take a cave 
tint occurred in 1950 On the night of asth /antnrv 19^0 
there vvns a burglarv m Wclhvvatic Tlic Police found tJie 
fingerprints of an unknown ptr^on \\’hcn tlic Police com- 
pared thc‘;cv\iih their records of (ingerpnn's of po<;siblc crirnmih, 
the) knew vvho the burglar vva^ because m their records tlev 
Ind the mmc and photograph of the j^cr^on whoic fingvrprm ■* 
t-Urd with tho^c found m the burgled home Tim rmn v 
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found guilty by the courts. This is how one specialized branch 
helps another. The Special Branch is organized to watch over 
the activities of foreigners in this country. Among the large 
number of foreigners living in Ceylon, there may be a few crimi- 
nals, and the Special Branch has the duty of arresting any such 
criminals. 

We can now see the pattern of the Police Service in this coun- 
try. The main functions of the Police are to prevent people 
from breaking the laws by detection and investigation, and to 
commit law-breakers for trial ; to operate the rules of con- 
venience ; to help citizens in matters of general information. 
These are being performed by the Provincial and District Police, 
even though the performance is not a perfect one. In fact, the 
constant criticism of the Police by the Judiciary and the public 
shows that much has yet to be done to make our Police service a 
good one. There are specialized branches to help in the per- 
formance of the more difficult duties such as the investigation of 
serious crimes. All these branches, and the territorial Police, 
are supervised and controlled by the Inspector-General of Police, 
who is helped by a number of officers at the head office. 

Maintenance of law and order is necessary if any social group 
is to exist. Even so, there is value in a social group only if it 
gives opportunities to its members to develop themselves . to a 
greater extent than they could by living as isolated individuals. 
The value of the social organization called the State lies in its 
efforts to give these opportunities to its citizens. No two func- 
tions of a modem State are more important in this respect than 
the health and education services. This is the reason why 
modern governments, if they are democratic, attempt to give 
the citizens the advantages of good health and education 
services. 

Education. No one denies the need for a good education 
seiwice in a modern State. From the democratic point of view 
it is necessary because each and every citizen ought to partake 
in democratic government, and the more educated the citizen 
is, the better his or her contribution to the process of government 
will be. Since the purpose of democratic government is to make 
the good life available to all, it must impart education to all 
citizens so that they may enjoy the fruits of civilization. Educa- 
tion releases intellectual energy. It makes people value the 
graces of existence. Only education makes art and the amenities 
of polished and dignified social relationships worthwhile. 
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Education also makes more capable citizens The more educa- 
ted a citizen body is, the more successful mil it be m earning 
Its living and thus m being free from \vant Thus from the 
political, soaal and economic points of view education is neces- 
sary for a democratic society 

The Ministry of Education is the agencj uhich the go\'cm- 
ment uses to perform the service of education for its citizens 
Under the Ministry is the Department of Education which is 
pnmanly responsible for the education of children and young 
people In view of the fact that colomal government in Ceylon 
had not performed this duty adequately, the Department is also 
called upon to assist m the education of adults 

In performing its duties the Education Department is only 
carrying out the policy of the government The education which 
the Department imparts is mainly liberal, though partially proc- 
tical and physical also The emphasis m most schools is on 
subjects like reading, writing, history, geography, art, music and 
religion, although practical subjects like handwork and craft' like 
carpentry, lacquer work, leather work etc arc also taught A 
liberal education is thought to develop the personality of the 
child in a harmonious way, while practical education is useful 
to society in training the children to earn their Imng , at the 
same time it emphasizes the importance and N'alue of manual 
work 

All this education the Department makes available m the larj,c 
number of schools which U runs or assist' These schools haic 
been divided into grades for reasons of better management 
There arc pnmary schools which teach pupils up to about ii 
years of age and secondary schools providing teaching after tins 
age It is only at the secondary school stage that practical 
education is introduced m any considerable measure A few 
schools teach at least one craft m the secondary 'chool stat^ 
No education, of course, »s complete unless the development of 
the mind which liberal education helps is coupled with phvstcal 
education which helps develop and control the body However 
slowlv the beginning miy have l>ccn, phy'sical education tia' now 
begun to be given scnomlv m most schools Iducatu^n m 
Ccvlon, therefore, while remaining largely liberal, has Ixrgun m 
give importance in increasing measure to phvvical and pracncil 
education 

lo nperate the pohev of the government regarding (be con- 
tent of education is only onedutv of the I dueation Department 
It hasabo to find the buildings and tram the teachers fur the 
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task. With the assistance of the Public Works Department it has 
to put into operation the government’s building and maintenance 
programme in relation to schools. The Education Department 
has to supervise the maintenance of existing government school 
buildings and their equipment, put up new ones and supply 
equipment to them. 

It has also to train teachers or obtain the assistance of the 
University in doing so. In fact it does both. It has its own 
training schools, while the University provides graduate teachers 
and gives them further training in the theory and practice of 
education. 

^ The third function of the education service is to assist the 
students to profit from the service by removing those diffi- 
culties that are in their way. For instance, pupils who desire 
to profit from the educational service may be handicapped if 
they are not healthy or are ill-fed, or if they cannot afford to 
pay school fees. In Ceylon, there is a school health service 
which is free. Education itself is also free within certain limits. 
It is free from 5 to 14 years of age. At the 8th standard level 
the Department of Education holds a fitness test. Those who 
pass this are allowed to continue in secondary schools without 
fees being levied till they reach 19 years of age. The rest are 
required to join free practical schools wherever they are avail- 
able. Of course, a pupil is allowed to attend any recognized 
school which is not operated or assisted by the government 
and pay fees for that education. Within the limits mentioned 
above secondary education is free. 

These, then, are the main functions of the Education Depart- 
ment ; but in order to carry out these main functions, it has to 
undertake the performance of other related duties. For instance, 
in implementing the government’s policy on the nature of 
education, i.e. whether liberal, practical or physical, the Depart- 
ment is called upon to decide on questions such as subjects of 
study, syllabuses and textbooks. In providing school buildings, 
it has to relate the structure of the building to the purpose to 
which it is to be put, while remembering that the country does 
not have enough money to be able to afford to have the ideal 
buildings. It has to train teachers in methods of teaching, and 
must pay them high enough salaries if it wants to attract good 
teachers. It has to organize the distribution of mid-day meals 
or free books if the government so decides. Examinations 
have to be conducted to find out how the children are benefiting 
from the education they get and certificates are issued to them 
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if thej pass * The Department of Education ts also rc^poibiWc 
for performing a limited educational ser\acc for adults and for 
handicapped children such as the blind, the deaf, the dumb and 
the cnppled 

^11 this work means that the Depirtmcnt has to emplot a 
large number of people to earn out these duties, and also that 
the Department must be well organized if the work is to lie 
coordinated and efficient You can get an idea of the work 
done bj the Department if \ou realize that m I9';4 it supervised 
6,894 scliools liaving an enrolment of 1,625,742 pupils 'Ihc 
number of teachers cmploved b\ these schools was 402S3 
I or the sear 1033-4 it spent Rs 135,247,055 m the pcrformincc 
of these services 

All this work is m the hands of the Department of Education, 
whose chief officer is the Director of Education He ts assisted 
b> a large number of officers and teachers in carrying out the 
work of the Department All the work connected with the 
education service, however, is not done b) the 1 ducatioii 
Department There is, for instance, the Technical College for 
higher technical education, while the government paj’s mo'l 
of the expenses of the Univcrsitv of Ccvlon, which ts responsible 
for higher education 

The Department of rducotion is chicflv cnnccnicd with 
imparting knowledge to the voimg 'rhe I'cchnicil College 
and the Universiiv, while doing the same thing at a higher level, 
arc also engaged in seeking knowledge aliout thmg> stil! un- 
known or known imperfcctl> But education is not mcrclv 
tlic imparting and seeking of knowledge for the benefit of the 
voungcr population 'Ihc fiinaion of education is to nuke the 
citizen imden>tand and appreente the enuronment in which 
he lives 'ITiit is vvh\ education involves the provision of oppor- 
tunities to appreaate the culture of different peoples and tlic 
environment of man 'Ilie Departments of National Mmeums 
.md Archieologv and the Government Archivist perform 
functions which arc useful for that end 

In spite of all lint is being done, wc cannot fav that our 
educational service is perfect Not ill the children tn onr 
coumtx go to school 'lliere arc not croue.h schools nor cnouel 
teichers, and not all the icachtrs ore idcquaiclv tramid Maov 
children cannot Ixmcfit even from th*- csi'ttn;^ *trMte iKfcrui- 
of ec«>nonuc handicaps A large proponion o^ the adult pip di 

• *J*1 ftr i* a r l>cpjrtr*fn ©♦ I wm iftf X' > ‘ ^ 

1 i! ica 1 “n f T lti » rurr\-4c 
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tion is still illiterate. The people of our country still do not have 
enough opportunities to benefit from the rich heritage of man- 
kind’s achievements in art, mtisic, literature, drama, science and 
the other arts. Partly the reason is our poverty ; partly it is 
our -apathy. It is our duty as citizens to try to achieve that full 
education without which the individual cannot get the best 
out of life. 

Health. A good health service is as important as education if 
the citizens arc to make the best of themselves. A person who is 
diseased eannot enjoy the fmits of what he already possesses. 
His education, his we-alth, his abilities cannot be put to good use 
if he is ill. From the point of view of the individual, good 
healtli is nccessar)' for his better life. From the point of view 
of the community also, the necessity for good health cannot 
be over-emphasized. If a large number of citizeits arc victims 
of disease it will affect the community in several ways. Since 
they arc not in good health they ma.y not be able to earn their 
living. Unless the community helps them, they may not be 
free from want, and this, as you know, strikes at democracy. 
Secondly, they are not likely to be interested in partaking in the 
process of government nor in making their contribution to the 
cultural development of tlte community. Both detract from the 
development of a better life for cvctyone. Absence of good 
health is therefore bad for the individual and bad for the 
community. It is the duty of the State to provide as good a 
health ser^fice as possible for the citizens, for this reason. 

In Ceylon the Ministiy of Health attempts to discharge this 
responsibility. Of course, the Ceylon health service is not the 
best in the world and there are many ways in which it could be 
improved. We as citizens ought to contribute our views and 
assistance to improve the existing servdee. We cannot do so 
efficiently unless we know what the existing service is like. The 
work of the Ministry of Health may be divided into four cate- 
gories : prevention of diseases ; their cure ; health education ; 
and research to find out better ways of performing these functions. 

Prevention of disease means the removal of those factors 
which cause disease. There are several ways in which diseases 
may be spread. They may be brought by visitors from other 
countries. There is therefore a Quarantine Department to 
see that this does not happen. There is a Port Health Service 
to see that incoming ships do not bring infectious diseases. For 
instance, a ship will not be allowed to disembark passengers 
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unless the officers of the Port Health Sei^TCc certl^ that thej 
arc not suffenng from infectious diseases The Airport Servic« 
performs a similar function at airports 

Diseases Tna\ aho be spread b\ the failure to talvo minor 
precautions, b> consumption of unclean food, b) contact wth 
persons suflfenng from infectious or contagious diseases, b) the 
presence of insects irhich carrj communicable diseases, b\ un- 
health) Imng or b) failure to take medical attention during the 
earl) stages of a disease The Department of Health attempts 
to perform the task of helping people to aioid these mistakes 
hlan) diseases arc earned bj nater The Department there- 
fore tries to wnm people of this danger and encourage them to 
use unpolluted Ninter The Department encourages the U'^c of 
boiled \\ater for drinking and assists m the construction of vaier 
suppl) systems It employs sanitary officers to urge people 
to use latnncs for the harmless disposal of excreta, and to build 
compost pus for the better disposal of refuse It supcni^es 
the sale of food to see that it is kept clean and is not a earner 
of disease It prc\cnts the spread of communicable diseases bs 
mccination and inoculation It makes sun cys of people suffer- 
ing from such diseases, and rcmoics them to special hospuaN 
<0 that they may not infect healthy persons It conducts special 
campaigns to eradicate senous diseases like malana, tuberculosis 
Ncncrcal diseases, filana and lcpros% It plays an important pan 
in maternity and child w'cUarc by advi'^mg mothers and expectant 
mothers on the best wys of looking aficr their health and that 
of ihcir children 

It IS, of course, ncll knoivn that milmiintion-“the lack of 
sufiicicnt food or food of good quahtv — is responsible for many 
diseases Since mam people m our countn arc poor, thci 
cannot afford to cat the food lint would make them hcaltlucr 
Unfortunately the Department of ncalth cannot «iuppK <uch 
food free nor provide the money for its purcha^ TIic gmem- 
mctit and the cilircns should stn%c to solve the prohtem of 
poverty If everyone had freedom from want there would 
no problem of nulnutnlion, but the Department of Hcahli 
would still lu\T the duty of finding out and informing the people 
wlucli foods are the most nutritious I vm as it n, when all 
the citirens are not free from want, this n an important function 
l>cc3uvc the people ought to know how thev can pet tl e move 
noundiing diet with the limned income thev have 

llie p’xvcnlion of disease alone is not enougli I'ccauw di*eairs 
cancscapclh'‘rrcvcnti\Tncl The Sta*c must therefore provtiV 
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a curative scr\*icc which will help to cure people who are suffering 
from diseases. This function, is performed by the Depart- 
ment of Medical Services. This Department nins a large 
number of hospitals throughout the countr}^ The biggest 
hospital is in Colombo, and is called the General Hospital. 
There are also several provincial hospitals and a large number 
of district hospitals, cottage hospitals and government dis- 
pensaries. The Department also runs separate hospitals for 
special diseases or special services. There are maternity 
hospitals, an Eye Hospital, a Dental Institute, an Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, mental hospitals, a Psychiatric Clinic and a 
Child Guidance and Young People’s Clinic. 

For a good health service, both the preventive and curative 
services must be efficiently run. But the people may not make 
the best use of these sen'ices unless they arc informed of the 
importance of good health and how to achieve it. This is the 
function of ‘health education’. At present health education 
is conducted in three directions — ^liealth education of the school 
children and of the professional workers in particular and of the 
people generally. Tliis is done by means of health talks, health 
demonstrations, films and exhibitions, and also by assisting 
voluntar}' associations to contribute to this end. For instance, 
people may learn of the dangers of polluted Avatcr if they can be 
shown the disease-carrying germs found in unboiled water. If 
school children and adults are sho^^m how people contract 
diseases, the consequences of such diseases and the way to 
prevent them, then a great step has been taken towards health 
education. 

Finally there is the work of research. Scientists through- 
out the world are working to find cures for diseases for which 
no» certain cure is yet known, or to find out better methods of 
curing well-known diseases. For instance, it was a scientist 
called Ross who found out that malaria was caused by the germs 
carried by the anopheles mosquito. Thanks to him, countries 
like Ceylon have been able to control malaria by preventing 
the breeding of these mosquitoes. We cannot always depend 
only on the research of other countires, because there may 
be diseases peculiar to Ceylon, or there may be opportunities 
of studying certain diseases in a better way in Ceylon. Besides, 
since we learn from the work of scientists from other countries 
we must contribute our share to scientific knowledge by working 
on our own. No self-respecting nation will want to benefit, 
entirely from other people’s .work without working itself., . 
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This IS, m broad outUnc, the health s^en.icc performed for the 
commumt> through the Mmistrv of Health 'Ibcrc are many 
shortcomings ashich \\e ought to try to remed\ Wc need more 
doctors, more and better hospitals, more research, more health 
education AH this needs moncj, and in the last resort u is 
a\e, the people living m this country, who must find the mon'y 
Aloney, however, does not fall from heaven Onlv bv worl», 
better work and more work can the citizens of Cejioa find the 
monej If the work of producing wealth in the countrv is 
planned, encouraged and helped, we shall be the wealthier 
Work ought to be planned m order to avoid waste, it ought 
to be encouraged by vanous incentives so that people mav wnrk 
m earnest But however earnest a person may be, wathoui some 
assistance his efforts may not be used to the full l*his is the 
reason why the State ought to plan, encourage and a« at the 
producers of w eatth m the country 

In Cejion there are several Alimstncs which attempt to jier- 
form this function The government of the daj d«.cldc^ how 
best this could be done 'Fhc opposition parties mav not be 
satisfied with that decision, in which ca'ie thc> must trv to per* 
suade to people to accept thcir views Till such time the govern- 
ment will carT> out its polity of planning, encouraging ami 
assisting the production of wealth according to us vicwa 

Agriculture. \Yc learnt m an earlier chapter that wc produce 
most of our wealtli bv means of '‘gnculiurc 'lo a^st^t the 
devdopment of agriculture according to government pohev 
IS the function of the Department of Agriculture Manv other 
departments of govcminent al<o contribute to the develop 
ment of agncuUurt To mention i few, the Imgation forest 
and Uural Development Departments help to increase agricU! 
tural wealth , not all of thric departments liclong to the Mmiuiy 
of Agriculture However, the Department of Agriailture on!> 

IS dfsaissed here liecause ii is ibe moat important one lu this 
respect 

'Hie functions of the Department of \gncijUurc arc three 
fold agricultural research the extension of a^’ricnUural know' 
ledge to the people, and the imparting of agnailuiral cducati n 
m special schools \gnaiUural rcscarcli is a ver) inif»ort 3 i’* 
funttjon for a number of reasons I or one thing, bv studving 
agricultural diseases, the research workers maj I'C able 
out wa)*? of eliminating them Bv studjing p’ant peats w3v< 
and means tiu> be found to dts’ro) them B^tcr m''thods o* 
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safeguarding the fertility of the soil by manuring or by preven- 
ting soil erosion can be found by research. This is, in a way, 
a negative function. 

In a positive direction, the research workers may discover 
high-yielding varieties of paddy or experiment with plant- 
breeding to develop new liigh-yielding strains. The Department 
of Agriculture has succeeded in some of its research projects and 
the benefits of its work are already being obtained. 

Secondly, tlie Department attempts to encourage cultivators 
to use better and more modern methods, since they can obtain 
larger returns in those ways. For instance, farmers are en- 
couraged to transplant paddy, harrow the fields in between 
gro\wng plants, use more manure, introduce other crops like 
potatoes or chillies, etc. The Department believes that these 
methods wll give the farmers a better yield. 

Farmers are conservative in their ways, and will not change 
their age-long habits simply because agricultural officers ask 
them to do so. The Department therefore has to demonstrate 
what it preaches. One way in which this is done is to concentrate 
attention on a particular village and develop it according to 
modem methods as an example to otliers. The other is to have 
experimental farms which the farmers can come and see for 
themselves. So by persuasion, example and demonstration 
the Department tries to get the farmers to use better methods in 
their farming. 

Thirdly, the Department runs several schools to train agricul- 
turists. In Peradeniya there are two schools — one for boys 
and the other for girls — ^where training in agriculture is given. 
In 1954, the Department had fourteen practical farm schools 
where the children of village agriculturists who possess a 
minimum general education in the vernacular are trained. 

Fourthly, the Department performs certain special services 
for the benefit of farmers. The main sendee now carried out 
is the veterinary service. The veterinary section attempts to 
prevent the introduction of cattle diseases such as rinderpest 
by. close supervision, and to cure animals affected by animal 
diseases. It is also in charge of the cattle quarantine stations 
where imported animals are examined before they are allowed to 
land lest they bring infectious diseases. There is also a veterinary 
hospital in Peradeniya to give indoor treatment to animals 
infected with disease. Apart from these services the Veterinary 
Research Laboratory manufactures some of the vaccines used in 
the prevention and cure of animal diseases. 

12 
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All this work needs a large staff of officers, researchers, 
demonstrators and so on. Some of them are in the held helping 
the farmers to practise better methods. Others are in 
laboratories attempting to find answers to ^'arious agricnltural 
problems. Yet others ate in offices organizing the ^^•ork so 
that everything is done in as smooth and efficient a manner as 
possible. All of them, however, are under the control of a 
Director of Agriculture, who is answerable to the Permanent 
Secretary and the Minister of Agriculture ffir the efficient 
performance of these duties. 

^Vhat we have so far discussed arc the fimciions carried 
out by four of the most important departments of government. 
Altogether there were about cight>’-scvcn such departments in 
the administration of Ceylon in Jfunc 1954. 7 hc purpose of all 
these departments is, generally speaking, three-fold. ’Hicy 
regulate the actirities of dtizens in a manner wluch the govern- 
ment thinks is desirable; they proride scr\"iccs which the 
individual citizen cannot proridc for himself or can only provide 
less efficiently, but which the government thinks arc ncccssaiy 
for the welfare of the people ; thc>’ also attempt to encourage 
and assist, or undertake themsefves, the development of wealth 
in the country in a tstiy which the government of the day thinks 
is best for tltc country*. Some departments perform only one 
of these function.^, others perform more than one and others 
perform all three. Prorided the people agree witit the policj* 
of the government, the depanmems will be performing services 
which the people think arc ncccssarj*. In no cotmtiy in the 
world, however, trill all the people agree with gov'cmmcnt 
policy', and therefore some people will sec defects and short- 
comings in the scr\*iccs performed. In n democratic country', 
if the services pcrfoimcd arc not enough or arc Incfiicicntly 
performed, the people will hold the government responriMe 
for the shortcomings, and if they arc well pcrforn\cd llic credit 
should similarly go to the govcniment of the day. 'Hiat i* 
why the ultimate judges of the pcrform.ince of a gotrenmenr 
should be its mastcrs~lhe people. 



CHAPTER X 


SELF-GOTORNMENT ‘AT THE GRASS ROOTS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In the earlier cliaptcrs we learnt liow the people of our country 
can elect a government and how the government sets about 
tlic task of doing the tilings for which it was elected to power. 
Thus the people can control the government and the govern- 
ment is responsible for the administration. In thcorj^ there- 
fore, the Cabinet and the administration can perform everything 
that the citizens want to be done. The central government — 
tliat is the Parliament, the Cabinet and the Administration — 
can carry out all the functions of government. 

Purpose of Local Government. In fact, however, the 
central government does not do so, for a number of good 
reasons. When die central government performs a service, 
it generally attempts to do so in a uniform manner throughout 
the country. A , police officer, for instance, should arrest a 
criminal whether he be rich or poor. This is as it should be, 
and yet all functions of government cannot be carried out 
according to a unifonn pattern. Although it is the duty of die 
government to provide for higher education, in the present condi- 
tions of our countrj' it would be folly to establish a University 
in every big town. It is true that the government should 
pro\dde a good educational scr\Icc, but it is wrong to think that 
the same type of school should necessarily be established in 
Colombo as in Bintcnne. In other words, a uniform pattern 
should be avoided in certain spheres, and no central govern- 
ment will carr}’- out all its activities in a perfectly uniform wav. 
Even so, the tendency is to do so, because the central govern- 
ment, being responsible to the whole people, performs those 
services which are needed to solve problems common to the 
whole country. Yet we know that die conditions in different 
parts of the country tend to vary, and as a result their needs 
will also be different. It has been found ‘that the particular 
needs of different areas will be better looked after if the citizens 
in those areas are given the responsibility for them ; in other 
words, if local authorities are established to look after affairs 
of local interest. 

Any country can be divided into a number of areas— lar^e 
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or small — for reasons of differing conditions. Ceylon can be 
dirided into a number of different regions for geograpliical, 
economic, linguistic and other reasons. It is not ncccs^arj' 
for us to divide Cejdon into several regions and name them to 
appreciate this point, but for an illustration let us consider the 
Central Province in comparison \rith the Ilambantoia District. 
You \rill agree that there arc many differences betneen these 
areas. The Central Province has a mild, damp climate, while 
Hambantota is generally hot and dry. Plantations arc the main 
money-earning industry in the Central Prorince, while the salt 
industry occupies that place in Hambantota. 'Flic Central 
Prorince is billy, whereas Hambantota is flat. Out of these 
and other differences arise different needs. Soil erosion is a 
big problem in the Central Province, but not in Hambantota. 
Road construction is more difficult, but also more important, 
in the Central Prorince than in Hambantota. In the same way 
the whole of Ceylon can be divided into regions which haNt 
different conditions and different needs. 

Even within one particular region there may be several areas 
with different conditions and different needs, for other reasons. 
For instance, a big city has different problems from those of a 
village. Cities in two different regions may have more similar 
conditions and needs than a city and a village in the same region. 
This is because urbanization brings many complications in its 
train. A lot of people live in a relatively small space in urlian 
areas and they cam their living in ^■arious ways. Their ideas 
and habits tend to differ from those of rillagcn. 'Phe pro^iSion 
of common scniaccs becomes more urgent in towms and cities. 
In the same way the conditions and needs of urban areas wrj' 
according to the degree of urbanization. A semi*url»an area 
will differ in many respects from a fully urban area, whde a 
small, fully urban community may differ from a \cry large 
urban community. 

Now' it is generally agreed that if these groups of people who 
live in areas each N-aiying from the other and lia\ing different 
needs and conditions arc gi\en the powxr to look after their own 
partiad.ir needs, the>'will do so l>cucr than tlic central govern* 
mcni. 'Hic central gmemment has to deal with the prohfem-f 
whicli arc common to the whole country, and therefore cannot 
pay adequate attention to the particular needs of particufar arrt*. 

'Hie function of a democratic central gosxrnment is to pros id'* 
at lea't a minimum of all the services ncccs'eara* for the sirlfjtr 
of the people throughout tlic countr}*. flicn «>. it nerd* tf> 
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consult the people in different areas as to the way these minimum 
services are to be provided. Apart from this, if the people in 
different areas wish to have more services for themselves, then 
they themselves should pay for those services. The central 
government may be willing to pay for services commonly 
provided for the whole country, but not for special services for 
special areas. If there are local authorities looking after the 
needs of groups of people having the characteristics of a 
‘ community ’, then these authorities can provide the special 
services which their citizens desire and make their citizens pay 
for those services. The existence of local authorities enables local 
groups of people to pay for and provide for themselves special 
services which the central government does not make available. 

It may, of course, be that the central government cannot 
provide even a minimum of all the services necessary for the 
people throughout the country. It may decide to spend a limited 
amount of its resources in every part of the country, but not 
enough to provide all the services even at a minimum standard. 
The existence of local authorities will be useful in such a situa- 
tion in order to find out how the local people would like the 
limited amount of money to be spent. It may very well happen 
that a particular area needs both a community centre and a 
library, but the central government cannot find the money for 
both. In that case the local authority of that area can be 
consulted in choosing which of them to build. Or the central 
government may make a grant of money to the local authority, 
allowing the latter to use it in the interest of the people in that area. 

These, however, are only some of the arguments in favour of 
having local authorities. The best and most important reason 
is that local authorities provide a training in democratic citizen- 
ship. The ideal form- of democratic government is where every 
citizen participates directly in the process of government. In 
an earlier chapter we noticed that this is impossible in the modem 
world. That is why representative democracy is practised. 
Even so, the larger the number of people who directly and actively 
participate in the process of government, the closer we will be 
to the ideal of democracy. The existence of local authorities 
increases the number of bodies which participate in government 
and therefore the number of people actively participating in 
governing themselves. By this means a larger number of people 
learn to exercise power for the benefit of the community, and 
the people learn at close quarters the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. They can learn that failure to take their duties seriously 
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ma> make them lose thcjr rights in practice That is why local 
self go\ emment is so important to a democratic socict) 

We must not think, howeicr, that it was on considention 
of these democntic arguments that local go\cmm''nt authori- 
ties were established m the past In fact local goicmrocnt 
authorities de\ eloped m \-anous countries for vanous reasons 
Partly thej were reasons of administntwc comcnicncc and 
partly reasons of history To Icam why local auihonlics grew 
up is one thing , to appreciate why they should be protected is 
another From what was said abo\e, wc need only remember 
that local authorities should be developed and protected partly 
for reasons of cfHaent government but mainly for rca^ns of 
democraty 

Local Authorities Let us now take a look at the local 
government authonties m our country In Ctylon there arc 
four kinds of local authorities Village Committees , Towm 
Counals , Urban Councils , and Municipal Council Vou 
may wonder why there are four kinds of local nuiliontics, re- 
member that diuercnt areas can have difTercnt conditions and 
needs This is why there arc different kinds of authorities! In 
Ceylon, groups of people living m commumiic^ have been ch*'u- 
ficd into four kinds, each kind being gtv cn a tyyic of local authority 
best suited to itself In village areas there are village 
Committees , m semi urban areas, there arc town councils , 
m urban areas, urban councils , and m large urban areas, 
municipal councils Tlicsc local bodies have been giv'cn the 
pow cr of looking after some of the affairs w Inch concern these areas 

In the sphere of local government also the pnnciple followed 
IS tliat of representative democracy 'Hus means that m each 
of these areas the people clca a body of rcpreacmativ cs for a 
limited period of time and these representatives arc given the 
power to look after local affairs on their l>eluff As wc noticcil 
earlier, it is a fundamental pnnciple of dcmocncv not to elect 
j body of people to exercise power for all time Ihc people 
muvl alwav s retain the powxr to dioosc a different •■ci of rcprr'cn- 
lativcs m C3«c one set abu^ th-ir trvnt In Cqlon ih-n all 
the local Iwdies arc elected for a pcnotl of three years, after which 
the people can exercise their nghi to choose the "am- penoni nr 
difFcrcnl ones. 

Just as the whole country is divided into cunsUijr'ft/t to clret 
the members of the Home Ileprcsentativct so lie vilUh^ 
comm ttcc areas town council areas urb^n ci tired arcat an 
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municipal council ureas arc all divided into boards 'for elec- 
ting their respective representatives. 'Fo take some examples, 
the Hetvavissa Village Committee area is divided into twenty 
wards to elect twenty members to the Flcwavissa Village 
Committee. The Rattota To\m Council area is divided into 
six wards, the Batticaloa Urban Council area into ten wards, and 
the Galle Municipal Council area into fifteen wards. All local 
government areas arc divided into wards for purposes of electing 
local representatives. 

As in the case of elections to the House of Representatives, 
in which not ever)' resident in the countiy is allowed to vote, 
so in the case of local government authorities also, a resident 
in a local government area is not allowed to vote in local elections 
unless he has certain qualifications. By an Act of Parliament 
passed in April 1953, the qualifications required of local electors 
for any local authority were made almost the same as those 
required of voters at parliamentary elections — subject, ho\vcvcr, 
to two limitations. At present, therefore, a person will be 
qualified to vote at any election of a member of a local authority 
if his or her name has been entered in any parliamentary register 
for the time being in operation for any electoral district, and if 
that person was, on the date of commencement or revision of 
that parliamentary register, resident in any ward which is situated 
v/holly or partly within that electoral district. There are, how- 
ever, two limitations : (i) the person should not be a labourer, 
or a kaiigaiii in charge or labourers, on any plantation and in 
occupation of any building on the plantation provided by the 
employer for the accommodation of that person, nor the spouse 
nor a child of any such labourer or kaiigani living with such a 
person in such a building on any such plantation ; O'O the person 
should not be one to whom the provisions of section 5(i)(a) 
or section 5(2) (a) of the Village Communities Ordinance apply. 

Qualifications for membership of local bodies are also similar 
to those for membership of the House of Representatives. A 
person should possess the folloMng qualifications in order to be 
eligible to become a member of a local authority. He or she 
must be a citizen of Ceylon and must be over 21 years of age 
and able to read and write Sinhalese, Tamil or English. He or 
she must not be the holder of any office under the Crown, nor 
a member of the Local Government Service, nor a servant of the 
particular local authority in which membership is sought. He or 
she must not be the holder of a contract with the local authority 
concerned, nor an uncertificated or undischarged bankrupt, 
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nor of unsound mind, nor semng a sentence of impnsonm<.m 
for an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing tvseKe months nor under sentence of death, nor semng 
impnsonment m lieu thereof He or she should not be dl^- 
qualified in such a wa) as to be incapable of being elected or 
apppointed as an M P or a Senator, nor disqualified for reason'^ 
of corruption In addition to these, if a person has been removed 
from the office of Chairman or member of a local authontv that 
person shall be disqualified from being a member of a local 
authontj for five jears from the date of removal 

We now know, in broad outline, why vve should have local 
government authorities, how thej arc chosen and hv whom 
We also know the qualifications for and disqualification agam^ 
being a member of a local government authontj Let us now 
consider the powicrs these different local authontics possess 
and how they use them 

AH the four kinds of local authontics do not possess the <amc 
degree of power the village committees have the least and the 
municipal councils the most This variation m tlie vmount 
of power possessed is understandable if wc remember that ifie 
life of on urban commumtj is more complex and needs more 
regulation than that of a vvihge, while the complexitj decreases 
as the commumtj becomes less and less urban This is on!> 
one reason The other is that, the more urbamred a commumtj 
IS, the greater its resources tend to be, and therefore it can ma^e 
greater use of anj powers that arc given to it 

There is anotJier important feature that wc must remember 
about the powxrs of local authontics, and thvt is that thev are 
limited A local government authonij has onlj as much povwr 
as IS granted to it by tlic centra! government Tlie latter can 
from time to time reduce or increase this amount of power 
At anj time, local authontics possess onlj tliose power? winch 
have been cxprcsslj gnntcd bj the central government. *o 
n local authontv cannot cvcra<c anj power not cxprcsslj granted 
to It 'Hus limitation is ngam due to the fact that it is iilumatel''’ 
the central government which is responsible for the vvcUa'c 
of the whole countrj and of all the people Ixical auth^ritn 
have been given onlj those power? which, for reasons ducu^^cd 
earlier, il is thought neccssaij and proper to give than 

In considering the powers of local authoniics m Cnlo*' ''r 
mint remember that lhe> are no more than a catalcvnic of fte»ivi 
lies which the local ouihnnties can engare in for tl«" welfare tf 
the local commuruties It does not follow t'ut local a i*hor»i«* 
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in fact engage in all those activities, because what the local 
authorities do depends to a large extent on the resources they 
have. Even so, it is important to know what they can do. 

Let us begin with the village committees. Village com- 
mittees have been given the power to engage in a large number 
of activities. The central government has transferred to the 
control of village committees certain lands and natural resour- 
ces which belong to the Crown. These the village committees 
can use for the welfare of the village people. Lands may be 
used to demonstrate to farmers the benefits of modern agri- 
culture ; they may be cultivated or used as grazing ground for 
the village livestock. A village committee can also provide 
services for the benefit of village people. It can provide a water 
service and electricity service, establish and maintain community 
centres, construct village wells and begin housing schemes. It 
can maintain the good health of the village by providing drain- 
age, conservancy and other public sanitary conveniences. It 
can regulate the sanitary arrangements of the village by inspect- 
' ing lodging houses, places where food is made or sold, and bathing 
and washing places. It can regulate the building of houses and 
insist on the use of safe materials and on the provision of adequate 
ventilation. It can supervise the orderly conduct of village life 
by doing such things as inspecting weights and measures and 
punishing people for disorderly conduct. 

As we noticed earlier, it can do all these things only if its 
resources are adequate. When the central government granted 
various powers to village committees, it also permitted them to 
collect revenues in a variety of ways. Now, a village committee 
can obtain its revenue by imposing certain taxes. It can levy 
a land tax, i.e. it can take as tax a certain percentage (not exceed- 
ing 4%) of the assessed annual value of all buildings and all 
lands in built-up localities situated in the village area ; or else 
it can levy an acreage tax not exceeding fifty cents a year on every 
acre of cultivated land (excluding paddy and cliena cultivation). 
It can levy tolls at village ferries, fees from the licensing of 
vehicles, and taxes on animals. Small funds may come to \ illage 
committees from fines levied by Rural Courts. It can earn 
some revenue by the lease of land vested in itself, or from the 
profits of any public utility service like electricity or water supply 
which it may operate. Lastly, it can obtain funds as grants 
from the central government. 

It may appear from this list that village committees have 
large revenues, but in fact they do not. After all, the village 
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committees’ revenue, apart from go\xmmcnt grants, depends 
largely on the ^alue of village land, on the number of ^ chicles 
and animals and on profits from utihtN ^cr\ices Mlhgc land 
IS not valued highly Villages liavc fcv. n thiclcs and few animaU 
Since Mllagers are gencniU> poor most of them cannot pn^ for 
services like elearicity A \dhgc committee cannot earn 
profits if onl) a few people want to bm clectncit) or water scr- 
\’xces GeneraUj, therefore, Milage committees rccciv'c «:mall 
re\enues Out of 401 \illagc committees m 19 S 3 » eleven 
received an annual income of over Rs 100,000 and onlv about 
one-tenth of the total liad incomes of over Rs 50,000 About 
one-third of the total received less than Us to 000 while one 
village committee had an income as low as Us 2S4 m 1953 
Smee revenues arc low, vallage committees m fact perform onlj 
limited services Most of them, but not all, provide conver-* 
vancy and scavenging services in built up areas , almost ill have 
community centres, and a fair number, especially m the Ucstem 
Province, maintaih matemuv md child vvelfire centres A few 
have started Iiousing and clecincirv schemes Almost all have 
constructed village wells , some have undertaken Mum clearance, 
built playgrounds and alleviated flood distress , some have con- 
structed markets and bus stands Very few village committees 
however, have done all of these things 

little they have done is largely due to central govern- 
ment grants, for very few village committees Invc the resource^ 
to undertake any big scheme on their own without fimnaal 
assist nice from the ccntnl government In fact, ihcreforc, 
while the village committees have the power to do 1 lot for the 
village community, the exercise of that powvr is limited by the 
mcagrcncss of their resources 

Town counals Iiavc been established to look after the local 
affairs scmi-urban communities In 1953 there wc« 3^ 
town councils in the whole island Tlic powers given to town 
councils ire those which ire considered necei»*ary for a semi- 
urban commimiiv 'llicif general dunes arc to mu itain ard 
cleanse all thoroughfares and open spices wiilim the town ares 
to enforce and tniintam the clcauhnevv of private road< to pre- 
vent ill nuisances to look after the sitiiiaiion of t!ic town aru! to 
provide utility *<erviccs Town councils hive com»*'TjMe 
powxn over the construaion maintenance, clcmsint, wa'ertn? 
lighting md dmnmg of rmtU withm the town 'H cy al o I ave 
the power to keep the town clean In provulmp f^r 
inspection of welts and the removal of nibb sh 1 v prevmU'' ' 
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■ditches and pools from polluting the health of the town &nd by 
providing- scavenging and conservancy services. They can 
look after the health of tlie town by supervising the sale and 
manufacture of food, inspecting lodging houses, preventing the 
spread of disease, cleansing and supervising bath places and 
washing places, and regulating markets. They can provide 
utility services like water and electricity, and begin housing 
schemes. They can regulate weights and measures, advertise- 
ments, and the farming and slaughtering of livestock. Briefly, 
they have power over land vested in them, over roads, buildings, 
public health, sanitation, animals, markets and public utility works. 

Just as in the case of the village committees, in town councils 
also what is important to note is the sources and extent of their 
revenue. Town councils have practically the same sources of 
revenue as village committees, with the important difference 
that whereas the village committees can levy a rate of not more 
than 4%, town councils can levy up to 9%.* This alone is a 
big increase, but apart from that, as an area becomes more and 
more urbanized, tlie value of property within it rises. A rise 
in value and an increase in the rate can increase the revenue in 
two directions. From other sources also, because of urbani- 
zation, there is a tendency to obtain a higher revenue. And 
in fact, on the average, town councils have larger incomes than 
village committees, although a particular village committee 
may have a larger income than a particular town council. 
About half of the town councils in 1953 received over Rs 50,000 
each as revenue, while all except one had an income of over 
Rs 25,000 in that year. 

However small this amormt may be, tovm councils can do a 
little more for the benefit of their areas (which are much smaller 
than village committee areas) than village committees. Most 
of them maintain scavenging, conservancy and drainage services. 
Maternity and child welfare centres are found in most, and 
housing schemes have been started in many. Electricity deve- 
lopment, public road construction, and the establishment of 
public libraries, markets and playgrounds is going on rapidly. 
Of course, most of these things are done with the help of grants 
and loans from the central government, but it is still a record 
worthy of some satisfaction. 

"While tovm councils are established in semi-urban areas, 
urban councils look after fully urban areas. There were 36 


* To-w-n councils cannot levy the acreage tax, however. 
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virban councib m the vvhok countn in 195^ The gcnerel 
dunes of urban councils are to niamlam and cleanse all public 
roads, to enforce the •mamtenance and repair of private road<, 
to supervise and provide for the growth and development of 
the toven b> the planning and widening of road>, to presen e open 
spaces, to provide public improvements, to prevent all nuisance^, 
to establish public utility services, and gencralK to promote the 
public health, welfare, convenience, development, sanitation and 
amenities of the town In effect, therefore, urban councils 
have the same powers as town €000011“?, but urban councik 
have in addition the power to control tramways, public vehicular 
communication and certain rest houses 
Although their powers arc almost the same, the duties of urban 
counak are more cttensive because urban councils havn larger 
populations Most town councils have a population of levs 
than 10,000, but more than half the urban councils have larger 
numbers Some urban councils hive 1 population of over 
50,000, for instance Dehiwela-Mount Lavima, Koitc ind Mora- 
tuvva Of course, some urban councils have small populations, 
eg WaUegama and Kadugannavva (less than 2,000) ivenso,. 
urban counals are generally more populous than town coun- 
cils although their areas ma> be no larger than those of town 
councils This means that the population is rather more con- 
centrated in fully urban than in scmi-urban areas Life \s a 
htcic more complex and a httic more vaned 
To perform their duties urban councils dnw on sources 
similar to those of tovvn councils, except that there is no upper 
limit to the property rnlc , but because urban council? opewe 
m nchcr and generally more populous areas, they cam larger 
revenues th-n town counals Most urban aiuncil amt 
have more, bigger and better buddings , their hnd and propcfti 
arc thus of greater value They have more industries Hiry 
have more well-to-do residents who possess more and etpen- 
sue vehicles lljcsc residents arc willing to purcluve inorr 
from public utility services like wutcr and clcctnaty GenmllvA 
therefore, urban counals cam higher revenues than town 
councils Tims nlmtsst all \itl«7v cnimcils obtained a tcvtnu? 
of over Rs jco 000 m 195^ • nearly onc-lhird of them oh'airr i 
over Rs 500000, and one !iad a icvcmic of over Ik 1,50000^ 
Being nclicr urban councils can pcrfomi greater semen 
for their res dents All of them provide sca\cn;.ing and ewnve'- 
vancy services , all of them provide eletxricitv , they have Parted 
liotjvmg schemes , ihcv run public Ubnnes , they nun tain tr*' 
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liouses and free sanitation services ; they provide drainage, 
markets, bus stands, and such other services ; they control in- 
fectious diseases ; in short, they actually perform a considerable 
service to their communities. Here again we must remember 
that loans and grants from the central government play an 
important part. 

Municipal councils are established over the larger urban areas 
in the country. At present there are seven municipal councils, 
namely Colombo, Kandy, Jaffna, Galle, Kurunegala, Nuwara 
Eliya and Negombo. Colombo is the leading municipal coun- 
cil since it is the largest and wealthiest of them all. Municipal 
councils have powers similar to those of urban councils, and 
so they engage in the same sort of activities for the welfare of the 
people living in their areas. They have in general to keep the 
■cities clean, maintain the roads in a state of efficiency suitable for 
public convenience, maintain the general health of the people 
and prowde basic sanitary services and the public utility services 
necessary for a highly urbanized community. Although muni- 
cipal councils undertake the same sort of aetivities as urban 
•councils, the scope of these activities is naturally greater in their 
•case. Because municipalities are highly urbanized areas, cer- 
tain problems become very urgent. Health and sanitation, for 
instance, are very important because in a congested city infec- 
tious diseases can spread extremely fast. Control of building 
is important, lest the city becomes a maze of undesirable slums. 
Koads are important for the commercial and industrial life of 
the city. Provision of utility services will be demanded by city 
dwellers because city life would be unbearable without them. 

The problems of a city are more urgent because it is congested 
and populous. By the same fact, a city is bound to be richer 
than most less urban areas. In the number of people, buildings, 
'vehicles and animals, in the amount of economic activity and in 
the value of its property, a municipal council is richer than most 
nrban councils. Although the sources of municipal revenue 
•are almost the same as those of urban councils, the extent is 
much more — ^the richer the municipal council area, the greater 
being the revenue. 

If we consider the case of the Colombo Municipal Council, 
we ■will be able to see what a large municipal council does. In 
1946, the population of the Municipality of Colombo was 362,074. 
ISfow it is much more. In the year 1952, the total revenue was 
Rs 26,071,577/02 including grants of Rs 7,008,449/99 from the 
central government. This large income was obtained from 
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rates, licences, taxes, rents, duties, fines and the profits from the 
protiding of public utility services 

In keeping with its largeness and wealth, the Colombo Mum* 
capality perfonns a large number of fiinaions, 'Hircc factor^ 
combine to enable this: the power, the monej and the uTgcni 
need to perform them. There is an imprcssiv'c list of its acti- 
vities. For the mamtenance of health, it provides free dispen- 
saries (in 1931 they treated 217,463 patients) and maternity and 
child-wulfare centres ; it conducts campaigns against communi- 
cable diseases, provides an ambulance service and cames out 
food inspection. It provides a water service (6,141,810.000 
gallons were supplied in 1951); it cleans, drains and maintains 
roads, and runs a tramways and a trollcv'-bus service ; it mim- 
tams parks and plav ground , it provides drainage, firc-protection 
services and public assistance , it helps education hy adult 
education campaigns and the provision of a library. AU thc<c 
services cost monev, and, for the year 1951-2, the mumcipaliiy 
spent Rs 22,815,723 to provide them. 

Central Control. Now that we know the mam functions 
performed by the various types of local authority in Ceylon, let 
us recall to our minds, once again, the mam purposes of local 
self-government. FirstU, local self-government iv a training n 
democracy ; secondly, it is an opportunity for local people to 
look after their local affairs, which they alone can do hc<\. But 
It IS not wise to divide local government and central government 
into two water-tight compartments. After all, in a democratic 
society, all government — whether central or local— ought to be 
for the welfare of the people. In fact, the central govemmert 
and local government auihomics should act in cooperation (or 
this purpose Tl.cy should be partners m the task of brfnctnc 
ihc pood life to every citizen 

Tlic central government muse at all times be the senio' 
partner, for it is the representnuve of the whple nation 'Ok* 
central government should decide what is to l>e done for the 
welfare of the people, and it vs vn the light of those decisions that 
local auil.oniics should he asked to look after local afTairs. 

)v the mam reason why loQl authontic* are allowed to evtrci«r 
only those powers which are granted to them, 

*lh<- central government may decide ilut a pariiaihr servn'c 
can l>C3t be earned out by a local autlmnty , that is, that the 1 
authority can carry out tlut Krvice I'cttcr tlun th- 
govemrnent. For instance, the central povemment may il nk 
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that local authorities slioulci provide drainage for their areas, 
because they alone will know best which parts need it and which 
parts do not. Tlic central govcninienl’s decision to let local 
authorities perform this service should be made with the inten- 
tion of providing the best possible service. Yet the central 
govenrment will be failing in its duty if it docs not make sure 
that all local authorities which ought to provide that scm’cc in 
fact do so. In otlicr words, if the central government tliinks 
that certain services should be provided throughout Uic countrj-, 
but that they caii best be provided by local authorities, then it 
should give local authorities the power to jirovide the service 
and see to it that they do not fail in their duty. 

The central government, then, should retain some control 
over local authorities in order to see that they perform their 
most essential duties. This is the main reason, though not the 
only one, for some element of central control. Sometimes it 
may happen that a loc:^l body is not willing to perform certain 
essential sct^accs because, being ‘pennywise and pound foolish’, 
it docs not \\‘ant to tax the residents of its area more. In such a 
situation the central government may have to take steps to see 
that those services arc carried out. TJic central government 
is also always richer and more c.xpcricnccd and lia.s greater Jenow- 
Icdgc and resources at its disposal, and if it retains some control 
over local authorities it can give them the benefit of these ad- 
vantages. Even so, the central government should be very 
careful in the way it controls local authorities. Its control must 
be effective if it is to perform its function well, yet at the same 
time that control should not be loo strong or too rigid or too strict, 
lest it destroy the main purpose of local government, which is a 
training in democracy. If local people think that local bodies 
have no real power, able men will not come forward to work for 
them. The more central control there is the less power will local 
authorities have, but there should be some central control to 
prevent unscrupulous individuals getting elected to these bodies 
for private gain rather than public sendee. Although the central 
government should exercise its control with care, it must have 
some control in order to prevent abuse of the powers granted to 
local authorities. 

The central government can exercise its control in a variety 
of ways. It can do so by the way in which it grants power. 
The more ‘ obligatory ’ functions it provides for, the greater 
the control it has over the local authorities. It is the central 
government alone which can increase or decrease the powers of 
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local authorities and the means of obtaining their rc\cnue U 
ina> retain some potter to supcrtise the tva\ local authorities 
exercise the potters granted to them b\ requmng central gotem- 
menl sanction for all bjc-latvs passed b) them It ma) encour- 
age them to protade sertnees b> making them grants or permit- 
ting them to obtam loans In this ttuj it ma> clo<ch watch 
how these grants and loans arc spent and to what use tlict ate 
put It ma> retain control of all expenditure hej-ond certain 
fixed sums by requmng its pcnrnssion before such sums arc 
spent It maj m the last resort retain the pow'cr to suspend or 
dissohe the councils, remote their chairmen or majors, and 
take ot cr their duties and get them performed bj central goixm- 
ment officers In Ccjlon, the central gotcmmenl retains 
control by all the abo\c mentioned methods Central go\cm- 
ment supertision is contmuousl) earned out, largclj bj the 
Department of Local Goicmmcnt, although other gotemment 
departments such as Health and the Auditor-General s 
Department also supcrNisc the work earned out bj local 
aiithontics 

We noticed earlier that there arc four l>pcs of local authori 
ties Wc also noticed that the functions and responsibilities 
of the more urban authorities arc greater than those of the l«* 
urban The former alv? ha\c greater resources than the latter 
Wc obserted that Milage committees and town councils and 
<ome urban councils perform certain services onU with the aid 
of central go^cmmcnt grants If the central government 
prams moncj to local authorities, it retains some control oict 
the wa) it is spent Tor this rca-von those authorities whivh 
depend to a great extent of central government grants arc 
subject to greater central control 'Hns is not the o tl) rravon 
Tlic central government retains a greater control over the lower 
grades of the local govcmmcni sjstcm liecau^c the} need » ' 
advice more than the richer and larger local authorities Urbtn 
commumlies arc al<o thought to be j-Kiliticallv more alert thar 
their rural counterparts I or these reasons central control tend* 
to increase as wc pa^s from municipahtics to urban couneih 
town councils and Milage commuted Iven "o vve mu« re 
member th-u cverj local aulhonU is controlled by ih** 
government in ^mc measu»’c 

Local ^ulhontics at Work So far we luvc Iramt 

ihepowcrs granted tolocal govcmmcni authon’td thnr m 
and vvlut thev do Wc luve abo learnt tlta*' the work 
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authorities is carried out by persons elected to them. Let us 
look a little more closely into the way these councils carry out 
their duties. We know that these bodies — ^village committees, 
town councils, urban councils and municipal councils — are 
elected for three years by the local electors. They have to carry 
out their duties to the satisfaction of the people if they wish to 
be re-elected. Each council or committee therefore has to follow 
an orderly system in carrying out these duties, because without 
order nothing can be done properly. There are two things that 
are necessary for this. For one thing, there must be an orderly 
way in which the committee or council can discuss its affairs 
and come to decisions. In other words, each body needs a set 
of rules for this purpose and a person to preside over the 
meetings and to see that these rules are followed. The rules 
are called standing orders, and the local body is obliged to elect 
a person from among its members to preside over its work. 
The persons elected to preside over village committees, town 
councils and urban councils are called Chairmen and those 
elected to preside over municipal councils are called Mayors. 
Each of these bodies also elects a Vice-Chairman or Deputy 
Mayor, as the case may be, to act for the Chairman or Mayor 
if the latter is incapacitated, and in general to assist him in the 
work of the council. 

In addition to finding persons to preside over these bodies, 
they must also choose persons to carry out the decisions which 
they have come to. The Chairmen and Mayors are given this 
task also, for they have been made the chief executive officers of 
these bodies. A Chairman or a Mayor therefore presides over 
the meetings, operates the standing orders, and carries out the 
decisions of the council. 

It is the council or committee which must ultimately come 
to decisions. If, however, the work done by a local authority 
is very great, then it may be necessary to delegate some work 
to smaller committees (called standing committees or special 
committees), while retaining the ultimate control in the whole 
local body. Since village committees perform only limited 
functions, it has been found unnecessary to provide for such 
smaller committees in their case, but town councils and urban 
councils have been given the option of appointing such smaller 
committees if they so desire. In the case of municipal councils,- 
however, it is provided by law that they should have three stand- 
ing committees, besides as many special committees as they 
may need. It is provided that one, of the standing committees 
13 
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shall be the Finance CoTntmttce, and a mumcapal council n 
not aUo^^ed to decide finall> on an> financial matter before it 
has been considered b) the Finance Committee The reason 
for this IS not far to '^eek. Since mumcipal councils obtain and 
spend large amounts of monc>, it is onl> nghl that a «:mall stand- 
ing committee should coordinate all financial matters to n\ 05 d 
•waste 

Local Go\erntncnt Service. The \*anous local KONTm- 
ment authorities, hot\c\cr, cannot carrj out iheir dcasions h) 
themselves As m the ca«ie of the central go%cnimcnt, thci 
need a number of officials to do this \\ ork As in the ca^ of 
the central gotemment again, scNcral kinds of officials arc rc- 
guired for local authorities, for msiancc, minor cmplo>ces like 
peons and orderlies , dail} paid employees like carnal labourers , 
officers for clcncal t\ork , and officers for more responsible work 
and technical duties Before 1946 all these local goremment 
servants were appointed bj the local authorities themselves. 
Since 1946# houeter, the situation has been different I/Ocal 
authorities still clioosc their minor and dail> paid empl^W 
For the rest, a Commission has been set up to appoint ometn 
for the clencal and more responsible work of local bodies Tliis 
Commission is called the LootI Government Sett icc Commission 
U consists of nine persons the Commissioner of Loc-il Gorem* 
ment {ex ojfiao Clnirman of the Commission), four represcnia- 
tives nominated b\ the Minister of Local Goicmment at hn 
discretion, and four persons representing (1) the Cofomliti 
Muniapal Counal, (ii) other muniapal councils, (in) urban 
and town councils and (ic) ^l^^gc committees Hm Com- 
mission has the power to recruit ail officers other than mmor 
and dail\ paid employees, to their scales of paj to decole 
on their conditions of service, to control promolionsandlramfcn. 
and to be m diarge of disaphmrv matters regarding these officef 
'Die Commission m3\ obo start training schemes to help 
officers alrcad) appointed 

Sudi an important function as this has natnrall) to 
formed m consultation with the local authorities, and so tl-r 
Commission acts m consultation with them. Tlic Cnmmio 
for ins‘ance. would not immcdiatcb fill a vaennes for a Pf’** 
a local l»d> without consulting tfut Kids I,ncal au*hrni«^ 
have been given the power to rceommend names to the C on'” s. 
sjon s'hen sacancies occur m midd’c grad'' pos's *Ibrv 
given the power to iranifcr ofiictr* to perns wi lun tlse t Kal 
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SO long as this docs not affect the ofliccrs adversely. Tlicy have 
been given certain powers of a discipHnar}' nature over their 
officers, although only the Commission can dismiss an officer 
or lc\y a fine exceeding a week’s pay, or stoji, defer or reduce 
an increment for a period of more than one year. 

In short, the Local Government Scr\’icc Commission exercises 
greater authority in the administration of local government 
sen’anis than the local l>odics themselves. This has many 
advantages. It reduces briber}* and corruption in appointments 
and promotions. It enables the Commission to maintain 
minimum educational standards in rccniiling officers, and it 
makes the service a more efficient one. 'I'lic officers recruited 
will be more efficient because better men will be attracted by a 
more secure service. Since the local government ser\acc is 
unified, tninsfers are possible, and an able officer may expect 
quicker promotion ; able men may thus be attracted to the 
service. Since the Commission is expected to be impartial, 
local government officers can hope to perfonn their duties 
honestly, impartially and without fear of political interference. 
If an independent, honest, efficient and politically neutral public 
service is necessary for the centnd government, it is equally 
important for the local government authorities as well. 

in the last resort, however, local self-government depends on 
the elected representatives who run these local bodies and on the 
local electors who elect them, hlcn and v.-omen of integrity, 
\nth a ^^^llingItcss to scr\’c the public, must be elected to local 
bodies. In any kind of society dishonest individuals may attempt 
to get themselves elected for private gain. Only if the electors 
arc alert enough to distinguish between the honest and the dis- 
honest, and have the courage to reject the dishonest and the 
keenness to see that those who resort to briber}- and corruption 
are those who do not have the public interest at heart, only then 
wll local government thrive. In our coimtr}^ we do not yet 
possess such electors in sufficient numbers. It is our duty as 
democratic citizens to persuade our fellow citizens of the value 
of courage and alertness in a democratic society ; but this alone 
will not do. Part of tlie weakness of local government in Ceylon 
comes from the inadequate resources at tlie command of local 
authorities. Until local bodies have enough funds to provide 
services for the good life of their residents, even honest men 
elected by citizens may fail to make local self-government 
purposeful. And if local self-government fails, democracy is 
in danger. 
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JUSTICC ACCORDING TO LAW 

We ha\e already leamt m the prcMoxis chapters hou laws art 
passed and administered bj the Central Go>cmmcnt and how 
local government authorities exercise the powers granted to 
them. In both cases the citizens elect the persons who arc 
charged with those powers In both cases laws or b>c hws, 
as the case may be, are passed according to rnajont) decisions 
From this we must not conclude tliat every law is one which has 
only the support ofa majoniy of members of Parliament and there- 
fore of only a majority of the people On the corlrary, there arc 
many laws which every normal citizen willmglv obeys , but there 
are other laws which certain groups of individuals may not like 
In a democratic soacty, the power to control the govern- 
ment IS m the hands of the people, so that those groups of people 
who nrc not satisfied with some of the existing laws may persuade 
n majonty of the people to elect a government that will duig;e 
them At any moment in any country there wnll be a set of laws, 
some of which the whole citizen body approves, and all of which 
the government in power wishes to miinlam- So long as that 
government is democratically elected it can chim the illegurtcc 
of all the people m the country m the maintenance of the laws, 
on the understanding that if the majority cf the people dislike 
«Mjmc of the laws they can elect a government which will clungc 
them. In any case, however, a government is bound cither to 
mimtam the existing laws or to change them on us own 
Tlic laws tliat arc found it any given time m i country vc 
largely a statement of the rights and duties of nil the people . 
that IS, a statement of the rights and duties of the government 
is well as of the gov cmed \\ c Icamt earlier tJial in a dcmocratfc 
society cverv person sliould have n minimum of certain personal 
political and economic rights Apart from these basic righ't 
mdividuils may differ m their respective rights according to 
the functions they perform I or instance, a sanitary 
has the right to inspect the way we get rid of our ruhlnih , f ' t 
our nctghlxjur docs not have tliat nght unless I c i* the Mufarv 
ia*pcctor In this way each person may have different ngh'' 
from another, hut m a democratic socitly this is I'ermtsulV 
only if everyone lias the 1«sjc right* of pcrsorul, polntcal 
economic freedom 
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The laws of a country state in a recognizable way the rights 
which every person enjoys, as well as the rights which certain 
individual persons enjoy in a different measure. If a law is 
broken by anyone at any time, then someone else’s rights may 
be affected. If we refuse to give the facts about our income to 
the Income Tax Department, the right of that department to 
find, out our income will be reduced. When a law is broken, 
either an individual, a group of individuals or the government 
will be affected adversely. Even if one individual only if affected 
directly, the government cannot ignore it, because it is the 
function of the government to defend the rights of everyone. 
Laws therefore, in addition to stating the rights and duties of 
people, also mention the punishment to be meted out to those 
who break them. You will agree that the punishment ought 
to vary according to the nature of the law that is disobeyed. The 
punishment for murder is death ; but surely no one should be 
sentenced to death for disobeying a traffic signal ! 

The Judiciary. From what we have noticed already two 
things emerge. Firstly, a person should be punished according 
to the nature of the law that he breaks, and secondly, a person 
should be punished only if he breaks a law. Both these are 
equally important things, for without them there will be no 
justice. It is not justice to punish a person on the suspicion 
of his having broken a law. It must be proved that the person 
alleged to have done so is really the guilty party. In any society 
there must be a body of persons whose function is to find out 
whether a person alleged to have broken a law has really done so. 
This body of persons is called the Judiciary. 

We noticed earlier that if a person breaks a law it will affect 
some other person or the government, or both. In other words, 
if a law is broken, there will always be an injured party. Now 
the injured party, whether a private person or the government, 
can request the Judiciary to decide on the justice of the case. 
The function of the Judiciary, then, is to hear and determine 
a controversy and to make a binding decision which both parties 
should obey. 

In matters of this nature, when there is a controversy, it is 
very necessary that the decision should be impartial. If the 
Judiciary is partial there will be no justice, for the essential 
quality of justice is^ its impartiality. It is not necessary 
to emphasize this. People will be willing to abide by the deci- 
sions of the Judiciary only if they feel that they are impartial. 
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If people did not settle their disputes b) askm? a common body 
of person to deade them, but look the lau into their ou-n hands, 
there nould be nothing but chaos and the law of the jtinclc 
Impartial justice is neccssar), then, not onh because it is the 
nght thing but also because without u a cisnlizcd existence would 
be impossible 

Impartiaht} of justice can be achic\-cd onlj if certain condi- 
tions are satisfied In the first place, those persons who art 
asked to settle disputes — that is, the judges— must Ik indepen- 
dent The) should be independent firstly of the goremment, 
and must be able to settle disputes without fear of the goirm- 
ment This can be secured if their tenure of *ervict, their 
salarj or their promotions do not depend on the faiour of the 
goyemment If a judge could be dismissed, or his salat) 
reduced or his promotion denied if and when the goyemment 
so desired, judges would be tempted to decide in a manner that 
would please the goyemment Since tlic government itself 
may sometimes be pany to a dispute, judges should Ik in a 
position to settle disputes according to law, ocn if a decision 
goes against the goyemment In man) other countries, at 
yycll as m Cc)!on, an attempt has been made to secure the inde- 
pendence of judges Judges hayc «caint) of tenure, since their 
services cannot be discontinued except for gnve misdemeanour 
Once thc) arc appointed tlicir salaries cannot Ik reduced during 
their period of scrxicc The appointment, promotion, tramfer. 
disciphnir) control and dismi^^nl of judtcnl officers other than 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Commivuoncrs of As'irc 
arc in thc hands of a Judicial Semee Commission which i» free 
from political interference 'Hic Supreme Court Judges ard 
Commivioncrs of As*izc arc appomted h) thc Gov cmor-Gcncn! 
and hold office during ‘ good behaviour ' 

Judges should alv> Ik free from popular interference TIk^ 
mmt not be prc\ented from carr)ing out their duties iKcau^e 
the people arc prejudiced agaiast a pcrvin or a group of 
In scycral ecmntncs vyherc judges arc elected for a fited numlKr 
of Venn, it has often iKcn found ilial ihc) tend to follow popdjr 
feeling rather than thc dictates of livv If judges dep^rd on 
eleaion for tltcir posts the) will naturally listen to 
prejudice, however iinrea^onaWc it ma) Ik ‘ITus t« why m 
most coun’ncs judges arc appointed on the monune^idA’i n 
of an impartial IkkI) rather tiun elected as ri enlKf^ of Pad a* 
ment arc 

If judge* are mdependen* Iw’h thi* povernnen* a'-d o 
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popular pressure, their decisions will be accepted by all the people 
for a very good reason. Everyone will know that judges have 
nothing to lose by doing right and nothing to gain by doing wrong. 
For the proper administration of justice not only must judges 
be impartial, but also the people should think that the judges 
are impartial. 

To make it easier for judges to be impartial, they should also 
be made immune from legal action against them for anything 
they say or do in performing their duties. If a judge could be 
sued for anything he said or did in carrying out his duties, he 
would in most cases have to be thinlcing of avoiding an action 
against himself rather than devoting his entire time to considering 
how the law should be implemented. Not only should the judge 
be immune from legal action but also from unnecessary parlia- 
mentary and press criticism. In Ceylon all these immunities 
are secured for judges. They are immune from legal action for 
anything said or done in performing their duties. They cannot 
be criticised in Parliament in its ordinary discussions but only 
by means of a motion criticizing an individual judge by name. 
By common consent, the press avoids discussing judges indi- 
vidually. 

All these immunities are secured for judges so that they may 
perform their duties impartially and without fear. For the 
same reason, it is not permitted for a judge to settle a dispute 
with which he has a close connexion. A judge must not have 
any personal interest in a matter coming before him. In other 
words, a person who is interested in the result of a dispute 
should not be the person to settle it, for if that happened there 
would be no justice. 

For the better securing of justice, judges are expected to follow 
certain principles in coming to their decisions. They should 
try to be consistent in their decisions; in similar situations of 
law, in similar circumstances, decisions should be similar. 
This is the reason why judges try to follow past decisions in 
similar situations. This is what is called the respect for precedent. 

Justice can never be impartial unless judges treat all parties 
to a controversy equally. Rank, fame or fortune should not 
call for special treatment by the judge. Whether a person 
be rich or poor, of one caste or another, of one religion or another 
or none, and whether he support one party or another, the judge 
should treat him on an equal footing with any other person. 
This is one of the most valuable provisions in a democratic 
society. 
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Judges are al^o expected to decide on matters according to the 
law of the land Judges can protect onij tho<e rights \Nhich arc 
protected m lat\ Ko one can be punished for doing •^mcthing 
^^hJch IS not prohibited h\ law, nor for not doing amthing which 
IS not compelled bj law This (»rtamt\ is Ntrv ncce<ytar> for a 
civilized socict> 

Judges should not mcrcl> come to a decision, thej should 
also explain whj the\ come to a particular decision In other 
words, they must give reasons for their decisions Since a 
judge has to gis c reasons for his decision, he is compelled to be 
fair m his judgement 

The Rights of the Subject The independence of the judgCt 
his mtcgntj and the set of principles he is expected to follow- 
can secure a fair measure of justice Yet justice is not complete 

until certain rights arc a^•allable to the people In this respect 
both m Rniam and m Ccjlon certain rights are a\-u!iMe Ml 
persons are considered innocent until thc> arc prostd piitis 
This IS a %cr> important democratic pnnaplc It is the duts 
of those accusing a person of breaking a law to proNt the guilt 
of the accused person This means that no person can W 
punished until his guilt is proved b) those accusing him, whether 
he be a priv-atc person or the State Secondly, no person can 
be impnsoncd unless a charge is preferred ITiis means iha* 
any anrused person should l>c brought before n judge within a 
short time of his arrest A judge maj, of courv, for reasons 
public «ccunl) and justice, order Out an accused person be kept 
m remand Hie importint point, however, is tint no person 
can lie imprisoned except b> order of the judges If a person 
IS held or imprisoned without being charged before a jud'sr 
the injured pan> or someone on his bclialf can appl) for a Wnt 
of Habeas Corpus Isormall) a\\nl of Hal>eas Corpus is gran- 
jfd as oj 'Hus means ilut >f an appheauon is made t > 

the proper outhonij (m Cevlon the Supreme Court) and if 
latter is satisfied that there is a puna fa'-xe erse, it wdl W 
granted A \N nt of HaWas Corpt3 is a doaiment bj whtth the 
proper auiljontv requests the perv>n nllegcd to be loMr"' 
arothcr person unlaw lullv to prosUice the person iu> held H i’ 
the Citizen has the right of freedom from unlawful impriw ntneot 

'Hurd!), an accused penon has the right to exj>eet t* it m 
senous cases, h s RuiU or inroccricc ndl Ivr es'al lnhcd Iv 
lus 'peers* or equal* 'Hu* is wh) t* e jury t pefj'n 

m our coun’rv In Colon if a pers^in is aceuwd of a 
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crime and the case is being tried in an Assize Court (what this 
is will be explained later on in this chapter), the guilt or innocence 
of the accused person must be established by a jury of seven 
persons. The procedure is as follows. When a person is 
accused and the case is brought up for trial, seven persons, to 
whom the accused does not obj'cct for \^lid reasons, are asked to 
serve as a jur)% The jury listens to the whole case as well as 
to the summar}' of the case as given by the judge. The seven 
persons in the jurj^ are then asked to deeide whether the 
accused person is guilty beyond reasonable doubt or not. The 
judge \rill punish or not according to the decision of the jury. 

There are several other rights as well. Both parties to a 
dispute have the right to be heard. When a case comes 
up before a judge, therefore, he should fix a time and place for 
tlie trial at a convenient place and at a reasonable hour. Litigants 
should have a right to see each other and to confront the judge. 
Both sides of the case must be heard, and each party has a right 
to hear what is stated by the other. Proceedings before a judge 
must be public ; it is generally considered that the openness of 
the proceedings leads to justice being better served, for the way 
the judge comes to a decision is thus known to the people and 
this may prevent the judge from coming to his decision in an 
unorthodox manner. The hearing of the case should also be 
according to a known procedure and the decision be according 
to the cwdence brought forward. Every statement, before 
it is established as a fact, should be proved by evidence given in 
open court in the presence of both parties. These rights are 
secured to the individual so that there may not be a miscarriage 
of justice. 

The' Courts. We have so far considered the need for a 
body of persons with the responsibility of administering justice, 
and some of the rights which the people ought to have if there is 
to be proper justice. That body of persons called the judiciary 
or judges who are appointed to administer the law can do so only 
if there is some sort of order or method by which it is to be done. 
The judicial function, like many others, cannot be done without 
organization. The first problem in judicial organization is to 
establish courts of law where justice can be administered. In 
Ceylon there are a large number of courts established for this 
purpose. These are called by different names to indicate either 
the nature of the work they do or the places where the work is 
done. 
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There arc, for instance, Rural Courts in cha:^ of ccrtam kinds 
of judicial work in certain areas , there are Courts of Rc<^uc<its, 
Magistrate’s Courts, Di&tnct Courts, the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Criminal Appeal and the PnvA Council ’nicre are 
also speaal courts called the Kathi Courts 

Vou maj wonder why there should be dilTcrcnt tjpes of courts 
instead of one tj’pc throughout the country 'Hie reason is 
that disputes arc of tanoU'* kmds—somi, praN’c, «omc nuntr, 
some local or pntnte and others public and of national 
importance To hi\c the same t\ 7 >c of court for different clav^cs 
of disputes IS certainlj uneconomic, and imanabh causes dcla\ 
This IS whj there arc different types of courts \\’hcn we studr 
the jurisdiction of the diflcrcnt t\-pcs of courts we will sec the 
reason c\cn more cl earl) 

Each of the^ic different t>pcs of courts is given a certain 
jurisdiction You wall perhaps have noticed that not ever) per* 
son wIjo js alleged to have broken a law is alleged to Iiavc com' 
muted a crime Onlv those who violate public rights commit 
enmes, for a crime is a violation of the public rights due to the 
whole people considered as a people Murder iv treated av 
a crime because modem soact) considers that no private 
person should take another’s life '/"here it no fired ntk which 
<a\s that certain rights arc public and others private , u tv onlv 
the laws of a countr) ilut make them so If the laws state that 
certain rights arc public nghtv common to all, then a violation 
of those rights is a crime In ’iuch a case the government t' 
also directlv involved 'Flic government, representing the 
people, appears as the injured pirt> if public rights arc violated 
'Hus IS whv, when a person is killed b> another, the Crown (the 
svmlHil of the Slate) prosecutes the alleged killer. All d^putr* 
which do not affect public rights are cud disputes Ilcfc, white 
the government has n dutv to provide the mvchincr^ bv' whah 
thev nm lie pciccfullj solved, it is not dircctlj imoUcd 'He 
government can onlv take sides to defend public right* 

Now let us consider the various courts of law m Ccvlm ard 
thnr Civil and cnmtnal jurisdiction I .cl itv l»egm with Riril 
Courts Runl Courts can lie establislied m anv area. 1’*^' 
gcneralU thev arc established to consider caies m one or 
Hevrnuc Duiouris In a Rural Court, the judge is catted th'’ 
I’rrsidcnt Rural Courts do not hive the power m •etti'' esefv 
kind of dispute, at'tl even m the kmd» of thsptite vslich 
lie dctcrminrvl Iw tl c'C ewirtv tl ere are certain bm i*t>< 
lor ms’arcr, if a matte* m d spute in a civil ca’C t» lo» t* 
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Rs 100 in value, and if it is in the atea over which the Rural 
Court exercises jurisdiction, then this court has the power to 
determine the case ; but if the matter is more than 100 in 
value, the case must go to a higher court. In criminal matters, 
Rural Courts determine all cases connected with breaches of 
the bye-laws of village committees, and such other offences 
as may be placed under their jurisdiction from time to time. 

The procedure in Rural Courts is simple. No advocates 
or proctors are allowed to plead for either party to a dispute. 
The President generally attempts to bring about an amicable 
settlement. The penalties which tliese courts can impose are 
limited. They may imprison the guilty party for a period of be- 
tween seven and fourteen days or impose a fine not exceeding 
Rs 56. You vill see from this tliat tliese courts are established 
in rural areas to enable people to settle minor disputes quickly 
and cheaply. Since the disputes are minor, the penalties are 
small. 

Magistrate’s Courts can try all cases of minor offences 
committed witliin the areas over which they have jurisdiction. 
Minor offences are those where the punishment involved is 
either a fine of not more than Rs 200 or a term of imprisonment 
not exceeding twelve months (or whipping if the guilty party is 
under 16 years of age). These courts perform two functions. 
They summarily try petty offences and after inquiring into grave 
crimes commit them for trial by the District Courts or the 
Supreme Court. 

Cases of under Rs 300 in value are tried in the Courts of 
Requests, where the procedure is more informal. They have 
a great deal of work, such as settling disputes regarding petty 
debts and disputes between landlords and tenants. Here too 
an attempt is generally made to bring about a peaceful settlement. 

District Courts can try all cases not exclusively reserved for 
the Supreme Court. Where the defendant in a dispute is resident 
within the district, or where the land in dispute is situated in 
the district, or where the cause of action arose within its jurisdic- 
tion, the District Court has jurisdiction without any upper limit 
to the amount of money involved. It also has jurisdiction over 
all criminal offences committed in the district. These courts 
•can, however, try only those cases that are referred to them for 
trial by a Magistrate’s Court or cases which have been transferred 
to them from some other court by order of the Supreme Court. 
District Courts, however, do not try the very grave crimes ; 
the punishments they can impose show the relative importance 
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of their jurisdiction. Th^* can impo^ an imprisonment not 
exceeding tts'o years, a fine not exceeding Rs looo, vrhippinc. 
or any sentence which combitics any two of the abo\T. 

The Suprcine Court has jurisdiction over the whole isUnd. 
In ciril cases it acts as an appellate court, that i< a court where 
appeals may be made from the decisions of the District Courts 
and in certain eases from Courts of Requests. Very rarely 
does the Supreme Court try rivil eases originally. In criminal 
cases, it has both appellate and original jurisdiction. It exercises 
original jurisdiction over grave crimes like murder. For this 
purpose the island is dirided into fi\c circuits, namely the 
Western, Midland, Northern, Southern and Eastern. Each 
circuit is presided over by a Judge of the Supreme Court and 
the decision is arrived at by a jurj*. It exerciser criminal 
appellate jurisdiction from the decisions of District Courts and 
Magistrate’s Courts. It has also the power to issue wTits to 
control or corrett lower courts or to compel the performance 
of duties by executive ofliccrs. U also grants the Writ of 1 labeas 
Corpus, which is, as we have seen, a very important safeguard 
of the freedom of the citizen. 

There is one important feature In the court system in Ceylon 
that we have not so f^ar considered, and that is the right of appeal. 
In both ciril and criminal eases, in most instances, an appeal 
can 1)0 made to a higher court. 'Hils prorislon permits a «»'tale 
committed by one court to be rectified by another. Yet although 
the Supreme Court has appellate jurisdic.ion ever lower court*, 
it is also the court which has original j\irisdtctlon o'cr Km't’ 
crimes. Tlicrc arc two courts whiat ha\c appellate jurisihttion 
ex en over the Supreme Court. 'Fixe first is the Cotirt of Crimtrpl 
Appeal. Tile Court of Criminal Appeal consists of the Clucf 
Justice and the Puisne Judges. Generally three judges fit 
together to hear appeals. Appeals arc allowed on a point of law. 
or with the consent of tlic trial judge, or on a question of fact if 
tile court consents. 

Even beyond the Court of Criminal Appeal, an app*^!^ 
be tal.en to the Judicial Committee of the i'ri\y Councih Hus 
Committee is a l>ody of judges appointed by the Ouem 'I’on 
among the best legal minds in the Commonwealth. It d •es out 
hear api^Is in criminal cases, except in cases whrtt therr 
IS a possibility of gTaxe error. In civil eases it generally 
any appeal eervt up to it provided the amount tnvoNed t* fw't 
less than Rs 5000, or if the matter i» of graw puMtc irips’fM/tcr 

Our survey of the court system is not complete, howevrf. 
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mention is made of tlic Justices of the Peace and the Kathi Courts. 
The Governor-General and other high officers are ex officio 
Justices of the Peace for the whole island. Justices of the Peace 
arc appointed also for different regions of the country. Their 
function is largely to administer oaths required by law. Kathi 
Courts are courts with certain jurisdiction in regard to Muslim 
marriages and divorce. Appeals arc available even from the 
decision of a Kathi Court to the Board of Kaihis and thence to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Law Officers. A government cannot be said to have 
done its duty fully merely by providing a court system for the 
administration of justice. While the judges attempt to decide 
cases as impartially as possible, tlic government should provide 
them with the opportunity of doing so. Provision of buildings, 
staff and equipment ; the revision of law to make justice speedy 
and cheap ; providing for law officers to defend public rights : 
these are general duties which the got'cmment must perform. 
In Ceylon, tlie hfinistry of Justice is in charge of this. Of all 
these functions special mention should be made of those of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. The chief Law Officer is the 
Attorney-General. He is on the one hand a kind of public 
prosecutor, i.e. a person who prosecutes those who violate public 
rights ; on the other he is the legal adviser to the government 
on questions such as whether a person could be prosecuted on 
the strength of the information available. He also acts as the 
defender of flie Crown in all proceedings where the government 
is being sued. 

The Law Officers have a great number of functions to perform. 
They advise every government department in matters arising 
out of the discharge of the functions of those departments. 
This is a growing burden of work. As the government performs 
more and . more functions, the Law Officers are asked to advise 
on the increasing number of matters arising from them. 

After all that has been said above, we must not assume that 
all is well with our system of justice. While our judges are 
commendably impartial, the poverty of some citizens prevents 
them from employing the best lawyers and in some cases even 
good lawyers. A good case of a poor citizen may be lost because 
of bad advocacy. The government has attempted to meet 
the injustice of this situation by providing a free legal service 
and counsel to poor persons accused of serious crimes. Even 
so, the disparity between the rich and poor has not been reduced 
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to an\ great extent Justice ts still m man\ cases gi\tn onh 
after long dela\ whidi is hard for the injured pam The 
comfort of judges and the public in the matter of buildinc' is 
stiU not adequately provided for Mans tmprosements arc thus 
necessary to make our sy stem of justice better than it is That 
IS a task which we as otizens mu't worb together to achieix 



CHAPTER Xri 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT: THE BRITISH 

CONSTITUTION 

When we discussed previously the way that our country is 
governed, it was very clear that our government is based on 
parliamentary institutions. We must not think, however, that 
these institutions were an inheritance from our own past. Our 
ancestors gave us a civilization to be proud of, but parliamen- 
tary institutions were not a part of it. In fact we owe these in- 
stitutions to Great Britain and to our association with her for over 
150 years. 

Throughout that long association, whenever the people of 
Ceylon showed dissatisfaction with the colonial government, the 
British rulers went back to tlieir own institutions to solve the 
crises. The stages by which self-government was reached — 
‘ association ’, ‘ representation ’, ‘ responsible government ’, 

‘ Dominion Status ’ — ^were all political institutions which we 
received from British rulers. Tliis is not to suggest that the 
ideas of election and government in the interest of the people 
were unknown to Eastern peoples. Wlrat is meant here is simply 
that the particular form known as parliamentary government, by 
which a government may be made responsible to the wishes of 
the people, was one wliich we have borrowed from Great Britain. 

Many people in our country believe that the British have 
evolved a system of government which is eminently suited to a 
democratic society. There are, of course, others who do not, 
but so long as a majority of our people think that parliamentary 
institutions as developed in Great Britain are good for us also, 
we should try to nurse those same institutions in our country. 
In fact many people in our country, consciously or unconsciously, 
regard the British system of government as the standard of ex- 
cellence by relation to which we can judge our own. 

The People. This, of course, is a tendency we should expect. 
Yet we should beware of trying to understand British political 
institutions without considering the background from which 
they have evolved. In a short chapter such as this, it is an im- 
possible task to attempt to give an adequate picture of that back- 
ground. Even so, an idea of the people, their social and economic 
life, their past and their reverence for tradition, and the ideas 
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th<y have evolved, arc the ncccssai)* background without which 
we may easily be misled. 

The people of Great Britain numbered about 50,000,000 in 
1950 and were spread over an area (excluding Northern Ireland) 
of about 89,000 square miles. A population about six times as 
iaige as ours thus lives in an area a little less than four times the 
size of Ceylon. The British people, like the Cc\'loncsc. do not 
come from a common racial stock'. Celts, .^ngles, Saton.*. 
Jutes, Danes and Normans ha\x gone to form the British people, 
in addition to recent admixtures from throughout the world, 
hike Ccj'lon, Britain was subject in the past to periodic in^-asions, 
the last of xvhich, in a.d. 1066, was made by the Normans, In 
contrast to what Iiappcncd in Ceylon, the im'aders and the 
im-aded joined together to form a fairly homogeneous people. 
In spile of this, there arc e^trn noxv groups of people in S^thnd 
and Wales who for communal or nationalist reasons demand 
some form of regional autonomy ; but such demands have not 
so far been supported by any significantly large groups. Tlie 
existence of Welsh and Scottish * nationalism *, therefore, should 
not lead us to think that Britain ts a countr>' tom b>' communal 
strife, 

Tlte British arc predominantly an industrial people. You 
may have read of the great industrial development that took 
place, first in England and later in the other parts of the British 
Isles, As a result of that development, svhlch began about 
250 years ago, Britain is today a great industrial nation. In 
Britain only 6 per cent of the people arc engaged in ogriailturc. 
Extensive industrialization is generally followed by the wncen* 
tration of people in urban areas, and In Engbnd and Wales Ro 
per cent of tiic population is urban and in Scotland 70 per cent. 

Industrialization and urbanization were, in their early stages, 
attended tvitJj much poverty and unJiappinesi. Yet urlxjniza- 
tion enabled the workers to combine more easily and so to fight 
for and obtain their economic rights. In addition, an induttrial 
Britain soon became a wealthy Britain. As 3 result of thrtf 
organization, the working people were able to obtain a fair 
measure of that wealth. 'Iliis they did in two wa)"*. Hritl/ 
they ohtainwl a higher indiridual slure !»)• fighting for higWr 
wages. Secondly l!ic)' did so In* urging the go\emmmt to 
take an tncrwsingly large riiarc of the wealth of the auintry «n<l 
male use of it for services from wluch the whole r 4 atjon, ineludsn? 
ihcnvschrs, could lienefij. In 1950, for inMance, per 

annum was alxjut the nuximum income a person ermU retain 
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after paying income tax, while the wage-earners were about 
20 per cent better off than they were in 1939. At the same time 
the State was taking about 40 per cent of the national wealth and 
spending it on social services and subsidies. 

All these things have made Great Britain a country where there 
are not glaring differences of wealth. While there are few who 
do not earn a reasonable living, there are even fewer enjoying 
enormous incomes. Generally speaking we can say that in 
Great Britain there is a greater freedom from want than in coun- 
tries like India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Since the income a person 
receives determines to a large extent the social conditions of 
his life, we find that in Britain class stratification is not so great 
as in many other countries. It is true that the British people 
can still be divided into working class, middle class and upper 
class, but as there is no rigid barrier between one class and another, 
movement from the bottom to the top is not impossible ; this 
helps to form a homogeneous people. 

Another of the special characteristics of the British is their 
reverence for the past. Partly the reason for this is that the past 
has never been allowed to have a stranglehold on the present. 
Through the centuries, whenever change was necessary, change 
has come. When they revere tradition, the British are aware 
that change is also one of their traditions. In fact there is no 
better example of their respect and affection for the past, while 
at the same time changing according to current circumstances, 
than the evolution of the British system of government itself. 

Constitutional Evolution. When the Anglo-Saxons settled 
in Britain in the 6th century a. d., their polities were kingdoms, 
for by that time, in their own Germanic lands, they had evolved 
the idea of kingship. But there was not a single kingdom of 
the whole of the British Isles, nor even of England, but a series 
of small kingdoms spread throughout the country. In the suc- 
ceeding centuries each kingdom fought for the mastery of the 
others, while subsequent foreign invasions helped towards the 
unification of the kingdoms. When the Danes invaded Britain, 
some sort of unity of the English was formed under King Alfred 
(a.d. 871-99), who emerged as a national hero of the English. 
The political unification of England was completed, however, 
only when the Danish chief Cnut or Canute (1017-35) became the 
ruler of all England. The position was confirmed when William 
the Conqueror, leader of the Norman invaders, conquered 
England and became its King. 
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\Mlham the Conqueror established a form of hud tenure 
(land being then the chief source of wealth) which iKcame il c 
foundation of the feudal sj-stem in England The King wa-. 
considered the ‘•ole owner of all land , he gasc land to nobles for 
the seiNTCcs Uic) were to render to the King which were panii 
militaT> and partl> admimstraluc. lntirnc,howc\cr, these fcudil 
chiefs or barons began to exercise great power \bout the 13th 
century, these barons became suincienih potiiicallv micre^itcd 
as to want to control the King^s policy for tlieir own w^J 
fare Thus began the struggle between the King and the 
barons for the control of go>emmcnt pohc\ ITic struggle onU 
ended m the i6ih ccnlu^^, with the nsc to power of the 
ropl line of Tudors (Henn, VII, ilentx \ III, Man and rUn 
beth I) 

During these centimes howexer, ‘Jcteral constituiionil deve- 
lopments of great significance for the future took place 1 he 
King, who in the 6th cenlurj was regarded merct\ as the up- 
holder of the laws (which ww stiU onl) aixtom^) cimc to I'c 
regarded as the law gi\cr as well I rom among the Kings 
household officials grew up a hod) of men who came to i>c in 
charge of the great administraiwc functions of gox eminent ’Hie 
King's Justices, later chosen from professional Iaiv)er« came to 
mamtam a s}*8tcm of law which wns applied throughout the 
counirs 

In the conflicts between the King and the barom howextr 
‘iCNcnl other dcxclopmcnts also took place Hie Iwrons suc- 
ceeded m obtaining King John's signature to a document exiled 
the Magna Carta, which commuted to writing certun under 
takings of the King lo protect the nghts pnnianl) of the Inrom 
but also of the townsmen and farmers as well A precedent wa-^ 
thus created whidi helped lo dexwlopihcthcors tha* the King xvas 
obliged to defend certain rights of the citircns The n dimrnts 
of a ihrliamcnt were al^o created when dunng the latter part of 
the 13th centurx, persons from shires and towns wete sum 
mored to the Kin„s presence 'ni-irsmmnom\g sxas m m<wt 
cases the result of cxpcdiercx in the struggle I'etwccn the Icsriri 
and the Km^ Tlic powerful Inron Simon de Mon'ffrt »unt 
mo icd such n gaihenng in 1265 m o-dcr to ruke ! in^elf pc^pu 
lar at a tune wlien he practicalU cortrollcd t! •* Kin In 
Kti g I dward I also summo***^ such a I’arlamcru fKtrn tf r 
) found it useful i» obtain Uw* pnor 3''rcer^nt of J ich 0 
l>cfirr taxes were mlp<v^cd cn the pcip*e ^uch 
were abo helpful in gj\ir« firs* I and irfimiaion tf- 
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King’s Officers administered their duties. In 1327, when the 
enemies of King Edward II were able to depose the Kling, a 
Parliament was called to acquiesce in the deposition and did so. 
In the course of these years also the barons on the one hand, and 
the squires (small landovmers) and burgesses (town merchants) 
and other classes of the ‘ common people ’ on the other hand, 
had begun to deliberate separately, thus bringing into being a 
House of Lords and a House of Commons separate from each 
other. By the time of the Tudors, therefore, a position had 
been reached whereby a unified national State existed in England 
vith the King at its head. The rudiments of a Parliament had 
come into being with great possibilities for the future. 

The constitutional development in England since that time 
has taken two directions. On the one hand, in these four cen- 
turies, the power which the King exercised largely at his own 
discretion was gradually but steadily transferred to the control 
of persons who could obtain the confidence of Parliament. The 
struggle now was not between the King and the barons, but 
between the King and Parliament. The result of this struggle 
was to place more and more authority in the hands of Parlia- 
ment. The conflict was not entirely peaceful ; a civil war was 
fought (1642-9) and one king beheaded (Charles I), while another 
was deposed (James II). The sum total of that conflict was that 
by the time Queen Victoria died in 1901 the power of the 
monarchy had been reduced to such small proportions that it 
was not incorrect to say that the King (or Queen) was almost 
powerless. 

The other direction in which the Constitution developed was 
to make Parliament more and more responsive to more and more 
people, until today Parliament is almost totally subject to the 
will of the whole adult population. This development, again, 
had two sides to it. On the one hand, the members of the 
House of Commons were elected first by a narrow group with 
property qualifications ; gradually these qualifications were 
reduced little by little till today there is no property or literary 
qualification whatsoever in exercising the vote to elect Members 
of Parliament. On the other hand, the power of the House of 
Commons as compared with the power of the House of Lords 
continued to increase till it has reached the position today where 
Parliament for most political purposes is the House of Com- 
mons. There are many landmarks in this gradual development. 

■ which are worth noting. There are the various Acts . of Par- ' 
liament, of 1832, 1867, 1884, 1918 and 1928 which gradually 
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extended the franchise to c\'erj adult ati7*n 'Iherc art the 
Acts of 1911 and 1949 ^\h^ch legalK confirmed the subordinate 
position of the House of Lords What is important to note, 
hovret cr, is that hile the forms of the carl) ConsMtution such as 
the King, the House of Lords and man> other details remain 
the effecti\ c control of go\-emment has been shifted to the people 
The monarchN remains, but has Imlc powxr LfTectivc po^xr 
in the hands of a Parliament which, though consisting of a Iloav 
of Lords and a House of Commons, is controlled b\ the httcr 
The House of Commons is itself elected and therefore coniroUcil 
by the adult citizens In the process of making the go\xmmcnt 
responsible to the people txnous new de\xlopmcnts also havx 
taken place Political parties, the Cabinet sj-stem coUecti\c 
rcsponsibiiit) , the eminent position of the Premier and the 
\xnous organs of public opinion ha^c arisen to perform that 
task. Some of these arc the result of laws deliberately passed , 
others arc the result of usage, habit, practice and understanding 
and are known as contenUons In the pages that follow tvx shall 
pursue the task of understanding how the government of modem 
Britain is earned out 

The Monarchy. \Vc noticed earlier that dunng the cen- 
turies of Cfilish constitutional evolution the King s power, which 
at one time covered the whole field of government, has l>e«n 
reduced to verv small proportions The cfTcctivx powxr of 
government is cxcrascd bv repre^ntauve^ of the people Yet, 
v\uh their love of tradition, the government continue^ to be 
earned on in the name of the King (at present m the name of the 
Queen) In fact ever) net of the govxmmcnt is in the name of 
the Queen, but it is enmed out on tlic advice of the reprenen 
tativcs of the people, the Queen having no powxr and little in 
flucncc m their performance In di'aming the powxr* of the 
Queen, therefore, wc have to make a diitmction l>etwecn the 
powers which the Queen actualK exercises and the numx'ouv 
things winch arc done m her name Hus distinction i* nude Ity 
Tcfcmng to the former a* the Queen's powxra or functions and 
the otlicr as the funciton* of the Crown In sliort, everything 
i* done in the name of the Crown but verv few of them can Iw 
done according to the Queen’s desire 

As\ouma) have gun-fed, the Qi ten i* not entirrlv powtfH-*; 
nor, which is more importan*, n she entirclv fi -'ction'cn H-e 
Queen’s function's are of two kinds— pol tical fima^ms and * d ^ 
iiificd* functions Her iiohlicU functions a'creryliTJtrd He 
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most important of these is ific appointment of a Prime Minister. 
In a parliamcntar)’ democracy such as Britain, the people express 
their xaews as to how tliey should be poverned by means of 
parties. If one party gets a majority in the House of Commons, 
the leader of lliat party has to be appointed Prime Minister. 
The Queen’s function, then, is to approve what is in effect the 
people’s choice by appointing as Prime Minister the leader of 
the party iiaving a majority of members, ^’et tiie Queen may 
be called upon to exercise some discretion if either the parly in 
a majority has no leader, or if no party is in a majority. Con- 
stitutional authorities arc of opinion that in either ease the Queen 
may exercise a limited degree of discretion. In the ease where 
the party in the majority lias no Icailer the Queen may appoint 
a person from that party who has the confidence of the party. 
Her choice may fall on one of two or three known party leaders. 
Some authorities hold the view that even tin’s choice is limited 
by the fact that the Prime Minister must necessarily he in the 
House of Commons. In the second e.isc, the (}uecn has to 
choose a person who can form a stable govcniment ; theoretically 
she can call on any of the leaders of any one of the parties. Hven 
here, some constitutional authorities hold tlie view that the Queen 
must call upon the leader of the largest party to hecome Prime 
Minister. All this will have made it clear how limited is the 
discretion that the Queen can exercise. 

This is not the only power that liie Queen ]iosscsscs. Tlicrc 
arc sevcnal other functions in the cariying out of which it is con- 
sidered that the Queen may exercise some discretion, but con- 
stitutional authorities arc not agreed on the degree of discretion 
which the Queen may exercise. For instance, it is thought that 
if a Prime Minister requests the dissolution of Parliament, and 
if the circumstances arc exceptional, the Queen may decide to 
grant or refuse lus request ; but the circumstances suggested arc 
so exceptional that in fact they arc unlikely to arise. In the 
normal run of affairs, therefore, the Queen is bound to grant the 
Prime Minister’s request. 

Even, though tlie Queen may have little power, she can, if she 
is a person of experience and personality, exercise some influence. 
She has the right to be informed of all the important affairs of 
State. She has a staff which places before her Uic political 
developments of the country. If she has been reigning for a 
long time, and the Premier is new, the Queen may give advice 
to the Prcnaier and warn him of the consequences of his actions. 
Prime Ministers often do pay serious heed to such advice. Yet, 
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m the last anah-sJS, the Queen is bound to aprcc to the wishes of 
the govemment as expressed h\ the Prime Mm stcr 

The real place of the Queen, then, is not in exercising pohneal 
power, but m performing the * dignified ' functions of the fitatc 
She aas as the stmbol of national unit\ \\’hilc the Bnit-ih 
people ma> disagree as to how the nation's welfare should l>c 
‘Served, thej are all agreed that the welfare <ought is the nation’* 
In other words, as Sir Ivor Jennings puts it, ‘ \Nc can damn the 
government and cheer the Iving ’ Of course it is not neccssan 
to have a King or a Queen m order to love one’s country, but it 
IS held that if the idea of nation can be personified it is so much 
the better The enormous number of duties whicli the Queen 
performs are related to this end She gives the weight of her 
association to tnosc things on which the nation i* aerted ‘*lic 
Will, for instance, head the list of contributors to national chanties 
Her visit to a scene of disaster is n symbol of national sympaUiv 
In a wade vanetj of actions such as these she personifies national 
unity and national concern 

With the development of the CommonwealUi of Nations, the 
Queen also personifies Commonwealth cooperation To all 
members of the Commonwealth she is the Head 'I o ill. barring 
India, she is the Queen If the members of the Commonwealth 
decide to disagree the Queen can do nothing about it, but so 
long as the) agree to sta) together she personifies tlia» agree- 
ment 

In the opinion of mmt Bntish people and Ccmmonwtalth 
members the Queen performs a useful function ’rhcrc arc. of 
course, oihcrs throughout the Commonwealth who fee! tliai tfir 
monarch) is a s)ml>ol of a particular social aptem witli which 
the) disagree Perhaps with time even that suspicion may 
vanish , it will depend on bow the various Nhnisttn who advvst 
the Quten set \hcit Trsponsihsht) vs v<o 

however, thii, as the monarcln is todav, it is more a synl»ol 
than a power, svmliol which manv Wicvc is a useful o^c 

Sjnee the Queen has l>cen sltom of power and lus I'cconr" a 
svmbol, the rcsponsihilit) of governing themwlv'es has fallc i 
upon the Pntish people ’Hus responnh lit) cannot be rscfu'cd 
bv all tl e people meeting a* ©"c spot as in the lUvs anrwnt 
\thcns We ha\c noticed in an ea*^hcr chapter tive Trato*'» vh, 
this canro’ })c done n an) la^ge countf) m the v«>'M tf-« n 
'Hie flritisli pctiple, iherclorc, elect a I’O'lv of 
to a Parhamcni for a rnasinum p^oii of C vri's U'hry In « 
then that thc) can jud e the peffonna''Ct tfe^ frpfrvT'i* vs 
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at least every five years and decide to return the same land of 
people or not. The British Parliament, however, consists of 
two Houses — the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The former, whose members are not elected, has very little 
positive power, and so we can consider it later on. The British 
people elect representatives to the House of Commons, which 
for all practical purposes is Parliament, having the preponderant 
share of its power. 

The Parties. As in the case of Ceylon, not everyone who is 
resident in Britain has the right to elect or be elected. Any 
person who is a British subject, twenty-one years or more of 
age and not subject to any legal incapacity is entitled to vote in 
any election in any constituency in which he resides, provided 
that he has been resident there for at least 6 months in the 
previous i8 months. Each constituency maintains a register 
of voters, which is compiled by the government. There are 
differences in the qualifications needed by candidates for election. 
They need not be resident in the constituency in which they seek 
election. But they should not hold office under the Crown, 
nor be closely interested in contracts with the government. 
The election of members is carried out by dividing the country 
into constituencies. Periodically the boundaries of the consti- 
tuencies are re-drawn so that members are elected from areas of 
roughly equal population. The most significant thing in the 
division of the country into constituencies is the impartial 
manner in which it is done. The boundaries were re-drawn in 
1949 under the Labour government. In the 1950 election the 
Labour party lost 79 seats. It is estimated that between 25 
and 50 per cent of that loss was caused by the re-drawing of 
constituencies. In short, the Labour government was willing 
that the constituencies should be drawn in an impartial manner 
even though by that they might lose seats and so the control of 
the government. 

. The total number of members in the House of Commons today 
is 630, and all of them are elected. The members are not elected 
in a haphazard way from people who have their own individual 
ideas as to how the country should be governed. Members are 
chosen from candidates who generally belong to political parties, 
each of which has a policy and a programme. The electors can 
consider the different programmes which the different parties 
put forward and vote for the candidates of the party which they 
think is' best suited to govern the country. They know that if 
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one party wins a tnajontj of scats in the House of Commons 
that party wiH go%em the country for the next fists'ears or so 

A ver> important feature of British political parties i< iJtai 
there are so fe\\ of them There are the Conservamt Bam, 
the Labour Party, the Liberal Fart) and the Communist Part} * 
The last ttso are so small that thej has-e no pro^ipctt of formmi; 
a government m the near future In effect, therefore, there are 
only tuo parties which can wn a majonij of seats and so form 
a government Most voters tend to vote for one of ihe*c two 
parties and consider a vote for a small part) which nu) never 
be able to form a government as a wasted vote This two-partv 
sj-stem has had a great influence on British politics which we 
shall see as vve proceed 

The second most important feature is the fact that the panics 
are divided on economic rather than on racial rchgiouv or rcponal 
factors AH the parties appeal to the British pwplc and no' to 
English, Scots or Welsh, nor to Catholics or Protestant* Bntidi 
parties are therefore national and not communal The 
differences between the panics arc mamly economic, not on!) 
m terms of policj but also m terms of support Vet, on the 
most fundamental issues, the two major parties arc agreed BotJi 
the Conservative and Labour parties accept parliameniarv insmu* 
tions, and consider peaceful persuasion a* the onlv legitimate 
method for political chmgc ’I'hcv both bchevc that the ’ ballot- 
box * IS a sound and sure vny of bringing aliout the nccev^arv 
changes On man) current dome'lic and external prohlcim 
they tend to agree to a large extent Both stress the need for 
full emplojmcnt, soaal sccuni>, adequate health and ctlucational 
services and housing, town and countn phnning, incrca^d 
production and a minimum standard of living for all Both 
urge support of the United Nations, allegiance to the Common* 
wcillh nnd fncndship with the United States Both arc agrerd 
that the colonies should be praduallj developed for self-rorem- 
ment and both accept the slow pace at which tins iv done 
Nevertheless, there are significant dilTcrcm.es m tmphasiv. 
Labour stands for nalionaljtaiion with fur compensation s* a 
means of bringing about sooil v^clfarc, but TUtionihratmn 
however, onlv of the le> industries such as fuel and 
inland transport, iron and steel, chemical tremor* hr« and 
baol^ing ft stands for the SUpcAii on of tw>f'np<thri 
of pnees and tlic talmg over of farm hm! vsh ch u no* 
u«rtl cfficientlv It speaks of its rradirr-v to coojyn’c wf, 
Russia in inJeniational affairs The Cnnterva* » r'*{r'’r rf 
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hand, dislike nationalization, and regard private enterprise as 
the supreme means of national development. They do not wish 
to maintain price controls. They are perhaps a little less willing 
than the Labour Party to talk peace willi Russia. 

Compared to the agreement the differences arc small, so much 
so that Lord Balfour once declared that British parties could 
safely afford to bicker about the details because they were agreed 
on fundamentals. This agreement on fundamentals is partly 
due to the fact that the British arc in most way a homogeneous 
people. They arc significantly so in economic affairs. Secondly, 
in view of the two-party system, each party has to appeal to a 
group of people in the middle of the two parties, by whose support 
only can one party come to power. The Labour l^arty generally 
can obtain about 10 to ii million votes from its convinced 
supporters. So can the Conservative Party. In between is 
a group of about 2,500,000 people whose votes can decide the 
issue. Any party which wishes to win must get the votes of 
this group, wliich is mainly of the middle class. Both parties, 
therefore, must so set their programmes as to attract these people. 
The Labour Party has to move a little towards the centre while 
holding to its socialist supporters ; the Conservative Party has 
to move towards the centre too while holding the more right- 
wing supporters. 

This has been made possible partly by tlie two-party system 
and partly by the strongly centralized nature of the parties. All 
the parties arc well organized and directed from central head- 
quarters. The Labour Party, for instance, consists of an alliance 
of trade unions, the Cooperative Party, socialist societies and 
constituency Labour Party branches. All these are held closely 
together by means of an Annual Party Conference, a National 
Executive Committee, an advisory body called the National 
Council of Labour, a Central Office and a Parliamentary Labour 
Party. The Annual Conference meets every year and consists 
of representatives from the various affiliated organizations 
according to the strength of their membership. It is here that 
the general programme of the party is approved. The Conference 
elects a National Executive Committee to manage the party 
affairs in between the Conferences and to control the Central 
Office. The National Council of Labour consists of representa- 
tives from the Trade Union Congress (7), the National Executive 
Committee (3), the Parliamentary Labour Party (4), and the 
Cooperative Union (7). The members of Parliament who 
belong to the Labour Party form the Parliamentary Labour 
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Part>. If the part> gels a majon^ m leader become^ the Pnme 
Minister, otherwise he becomes the Leader of the Opporiion. 

The ConseiN’ative Part) is similarlj orgamxcd Its iro<t 
representame organ is the National Union of CoR<crvatnc and 
Unionist Assoaations The Conference of this Aw^a'inn 
consists of members representing the consijtucncv a^aation^. 
The part) also has a Central Councal and an Execnln c Committee 
The important ViDik, howe%cr, is done bj the Central Ofhcc 
%i.hich IS under the control of the leader of the parl> Indeed 
m the Coi«errati%c Party the leader holds a p'edommant 
position It js the part) leader who formulates poliC\, and 
the resolutions of the Conferences arc on!) for ins guidance and 
do not bind him 

The c\o$fi control which the panics maintain ha< jesuUcd 
in a good deal of disaplmc among party members Since the 
parties make substantial contnbutions to election expenv^, 
onl) a few candidates (and these monb from among the 
ConserxatiNcs) can afford to come forward on their own without 
a part) label Exm if the) do, their chances of succr« arc 
meagre In 1950, for instance, no non-part) (ic Indfpenden*) 
candidate^ were elected In 1951 there were onl\ three Inde- 
pendents and m 1955 there were none Since there are onK 
two major parties, each liaxing a solid block of support, and 
since Independent members arc not approx cd of xtiN much uv 
the electorate, the * middk-of-lhc-road ^ x-oters, if thex xxant to 
be cffeclnc, must xctc for one of the two parties bince the 
most significant xoters arc the middle-of-the-road x'oters, the 
parties must suit their programmes according!) 

'Hicre arc, as we mentioned, two minor parties ^lie I U'cral 


Partx, xxhich xx-as once one of the two major parties, is now a 
^hadoxx of its former self In 1950 it put forxx'ard 47^ candKiitei. 
but onl) 9 xxerc elected and 119 lost iheir dcpowis bcciu^ tnr 
could not poll exen onc-cighih of the total xo*cs cast in Ihei' 
constituencies, m the 1955 general election it only ^ 

'Hie Communist Partx abo is xstak Both m the 1951 and 195^ 
general elections the partx failed to elect a single candidi’e 
'I*he electors m Great Bntam, ihercforr in eflfcct ^ ^ 
clioose between one of two xsax*s of I'cmg governed -jli' v./ri 
scrx-atixT xv-ax and the I alvnir xx-ax In and 19^0 the xo'en 
elected a nujontx of Ulwir Part) members, and m 19W j 
!055 a majonn of ConservattxT Partx menVrs , 

has l>een elected to a majo-itx, it is the d ity of Q"^ ^ 
call upon the leader that party to form the 
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Thereby she recognizes the popular will. By asking the leader 
of the party which is in a majority in the House of Commons to 
be Prime Minister, the Queen is in effect asking that the govern- 
ment of the day be carried on according to the wishes of the 
majority of the people. Sometimes it may happen that a party 
with a majority of votes wins a minority of seats. Yet these 
instances are rare and the practice of asking the leader of the 
party in a majority is followed even then. Although this sounds 
undemocratic, the British people think, that it is less harmful 
than breaking Parliamentary traditions. 

Cabinet Government. The function of the Prime Minister 
is to form a government and maintain it. The Prime Minister 
has to choose colleagues with whose cooperation he can translate 
the party policy into a workable government policy and also 
see that this policy is carried out. In a highly developed country 
like Great Britain, with vast social welfare schemes and con- 
siderable international importance, the spheres of activity which 
should be guided according to party policy are very large. The 
Premier, therefore, has to choose a number of colleagues adequate 
to this task. Generally he chooses about seventy persons, 
the majority of whom are called Ministers and the others Junior 
Ministers. In Great Britain not all of the Ministers and the 
Junior Ministers are referred to by a common name such as 
‘Minister’. The Minister of Finance is called the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; the Minister for Commerce is called the 
President of the Board of Trade ; the Minister for Common- 
wealth Relations is' called the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations. Only some are called Ministers, e.g. The 
Ministers of Defence, Agriculture and Fisheries, and so on. 
It is the same with Junior Ministers. Some are called Under 
Secretaries of State, others Parliamentary Secretaries, yet others 
Financial Secretaries and Junior Lords of the Treasury. Never- 
theless, they are all Junior Ministers. 

The Ministers and the Junior Ministers form what is called 
the Ministry.^ The function of the Ministry is to carry out 
the policy of the government in the various branches of activity 
of which it is in charge. The major task, however, is not this 
but the task of formulating government policy. This is done 
by the Cabinet. The Cabinet consists of a number of Ministers 
whom the Prime Minister chooses to cooperate with him in 


* Ministry here is equivalent to govemme/it in Ceylon. 
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determining high government policy- It consists gmmllr 
of about Usenty Minivers, so that not all the Ministers are 
Cabinet Ministers, Theoretically the Prime Minister can 
include any Minister in the Cabinet, but certain spheres of 
3Cti\*ity arc so imjwrtant that the Ministers in charge of these 
acti\ities are invariably in the Cabinet. Generally, the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Secretaries of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, for the Colonies and for 
Scotland, the Lord Chancellor (Minister of Justice), the President 
of the Board of Trade, and the Ministers of Defence, of AttricuN 
turc and Fisheries^ and of Labour are in the Cabinet. Certain 
statesmen arc also made Cabinet Mimners vrithout being given 
charge of any special activities. Their function is to donte 
their entire time to polic}-*making and to coordinating the policies 
in regard to the various governmental activities. Certain 
Ministers, though not in the Cabinet, arc of ‘Cabinet ranV*. 
Such Ministers arc invited to Cabinet meetings when policies 
pertaining to their work is being discussed. 

Tlie selection of Ministers both for the Ministry and for the 
Cabinet is no easy task. Since they have, in most ca^es, to l>e 
in charge of the various activities o\ government, !hc\* must t>c 
person.^ who can defend their work as well as their policy in 
Parliament. They must have sufRcient administrative alnhty 
to supervise the work of which they arc pul in clurge, TJttnr 
qualities arc generally tested when young parliamentarians ate 
appointed to the posts of Junior Ministers. Some of them pa«s 
rapidly to Ministerial posts and prove themseUTS so capable 
that they' arc considered leading men in the party. Some cf 
the leading men in a party are of such public stature that they 
invariably get chosen as Cabinet Ministers when the party come* 
into power. Even ?o, the task of dividing the work of the 
government or, in other words, of distributing the Ministerial 
posts is entirely the Prime Minister’s rcsponsibiltty. He i* 
also the person responsible for deciding how the work of govtm’ 
ment should he divided up, ami which departments should l-e 
grouped under which Ministers. 

The Prime Minister is careful in the choice of fu's Cam'vt 
l>ecau5C it is the iiiphe5t political lH>dv in the country. It decides 
the final deicnninaiion of policy to i»e submitted to Parbir'ert, 

It exercisers tupremc control of live cxecutivr in actnrdirce 
the policy drawn up by it and approved Iw Ibrftrr'sert 
continually coo.-dmaiirg and dclermirir? tb.e autlu'etty o> the 
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various departments of government. 'I'hc first function involves 
the Cabinet in a great deal of legislative work. Since all major 
policy can be ptit into operation only by mcaiis of law, the Cabinet 
decides on the policy and on the bills which could embody that 
policy. The more work a government does, the more matters 
of policj’ there will be to discuss and decide on. In a countr}'- 
like Britain the work is enormous. 'Bhe Cabinet also keeps 
an eye on the administrative machine by having Cabinet Ministers 
in charge of the more important activities of the State. The 
work of coordinating government activity has increased with 
the increasing work of government. 

All this has meant tliat the Cabinet in Britain has had 
to evolve a method of performing these continually iticrcasing 
tasks. Since the Cabinet ordinarily meets only twice a week 
for about two hours when Parliament is in session, and less 
frequently out of session, the work must be well organized if 
decisions arc to be obtained. This is done largely by means of 
tl\c Cabinet Secretariat. It prepares tl\c agenda for tltc meetings, 
keeps a record of the Cabinet decisions and circulates them to 
the Ministers. Before- a matter can come up before the Cabinet 
for discussion, memoranda carefully describing and c.vplaining 
tlie subject at issue arc circulated among the members. No 
subject is sent up for Cabinet decision until it has been fully 
discussed by all the departments which might be affected by it. 
Since the Cabinet is well aware of the proposal at issue, and of 
the views of the various departments concerned and the points 
on which they can and cannot agree, it is comparatively easy to 
come to quick decisions. The Cabinet also makes constant use 
of Cabinet committees to receive substantially agreed proposals 
for its final decision, and also to see that the decisions arc care- 
fully carried out. 

Cabinet meetings, therefore, do not take up much of the 
Cabinet Ministers’ time. Yet within the limited time tliey 
devote, they have to bring certain qualities to their decisions. 
They must be persons who can grasp the essentials of a problem 
quickly and decide without delay the issues involved and the 
solution. They must therefore be persons who can judge 
political events accurately. Some call this quality ' common 
sense’, others ‘judgement’. Their judgement should extend 
to being able to choose the right man for the right job, because 
not only must they decide on the right thing to do, but see that 
it is done ; they will be held responsible by the people both for 
the things they do and for the things they fail to do. 
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It IS this ^esponslblhl^ \\hich is the mam thing m Cabinet 
goNcmmcnt The Cabinet must cam out the policy for which 
Its part) WHS elected to a majont) m Parliament aiic pirtv'i 
future chances of election depend on the performance of the 
Cabinet The Cabinet’s success wilt depend upon the <lec« ems 
It takes and the wh) it cames them out, that is to saj , on its polio 
and Its execution It also depends on keeping pans solidanis, 
for a dmded part) will in all probabilitj lose the next clcctior 
The same principle operates m the Cabinet too Cabinet 
Ministers ma) ha\c differences of opinion on the matters under 
discussion, and in fact the) often do Yet it is unwise to let 
their differences be known to the public, for if that happc’^ctl 
the Cabinet would be open to the charge that it did not know 
Its own mind The parts which is in a minont\ ma\ use Cabinet 
differences m order to press its own mcw^ on the people It 
ma> sow dissension m the Gibmct’s panx ranks For all thes< 
reasons British Cabinets base come to follow a pnnaplc which 
IS called collecitve Ttsponnhhtx 

Collects c rcsponsibilit) means tliat the whole Mintstn. 
but pnmaril) the Cabinet, is responsible for all the decisiors 
of Uic Cabinet \Miatc\cr the Cabinet decides the whole 
Mimstf) must IojhU) cart) out and Iop!I\ support It mas lx* 
that Parliament wishes to disapprosc of tlic programme of one 
Minister onh, jet the whole Mmistiy will come to h s defence 
and if the Minister’s programme is rejected the whole Cabinet 
and therefore the whole gos*cmm<nt will resign Parltancnt 
and the countrv, m fact, base to accept the whole pclics of the 
Cabinet or chc reject the whole of it 

Since the whole weight of the goicmment is thrown txhird 
twer) Minister, the Ministers Ixjth msule and tm'side llie 
Cabinet, and the Junior Ministers as well ha^c certain ollfgj 
lions If n memlier of the Minisin disaj^rtcs with Caitiff 
polic) hjs altemaincs arc either to support it or to tesi«n If 
he dcadcs to support the pohej he is Iwund to scerp' certain 
rules. He must not cnticirc Cahmet policj tn puhhc, fj- r^t if 
spc-ik m ns defence if calletl upon to do »o , he mu'* sole ff t it 
n It is put to the sole 

'n»< p'lnciple has I>cm stradiK frllowed tr Il^natn tbff t * 
llic last hundred ) ears and rrofe \YI en Ministers hate d 11 ’'oed 
too dcq'H with gosemment pohes thex fuse rn greil 
thrv haie fatJed iooIt) lie nilc*. ll er 1 axe Ixrn a tin? i » '• t 

or luvr liccn dismt'-'ed In tlie earb dai* tlw? nde apf ’ ^ t 

to Mil isttrs but now n applies 10 Jun or Mir ven a» 
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The House of Commons. From what has been said above 
it is clear that it is the Cabinet which is primarily responsible 
for the government of the country, although the non-Cabinet 
Ministers and Junior Ministers are also associated in it. It is 
not Parliament which governs the country. Parliament, which 
consists of 630 members in the House of Commons and about 
800 in the House of Lords, is too large a body for the purpose. 
Even if we take only the House of Commons, which is the signi- 
ficant partner in Parliament, 630 members are too many for 
the task. The numbers are too large, the problems of govern- 
ment too intricate and the time available to members too small to 
make it possible for the House of Commons to govern ; yet the 
function the House of Commons has to perform is a very impor- 
tant one. Let us consider this in some detail. The House of 
Commons consists, generally speaking, of members who either 
support the government or oppose it. Only because the members 
supporting the government are in a majority can the govern- 
ment carry on, since every important act of government must be 
approved by the House of Commons. Generally speaking, also, 
the government party gives its approval to government policy 
since it is to do so that it was elected to a majority. Members 
are elected as party men because the people can in this way 
decide between two party programmes and so choose the way 
they are to be governed. The Conservative members support 
a Conservative government while Labour members support a 
Labour government. 

Generally speaking, government party members will support 
the government on almost all issues. This they do for a variety 
of reasons. Firstly they were elected in order to do so.' 
Secondly, if they oppose and so help to defeat the government, 
one of two consequences may follow. The Cabinet may resign 
and allow the opposition to form the government or the Prime 
Minister may advise the dissolution of Parliament, thus causing 
a fresh election to the House of Commons to be held. In the 
latter case there is always the possibility that the opposition may 
be returned with a majority to form the government. In either 
case, therefore, a defeat of the government may result in the 
opposition s coming to power. Vifiien the Conservative party 
is in power, as it is today (June i 955 )> Conservative members 
of Parliament will rarely want to vote against the government 
lest the Labour Party should come into power. After all, they 
are Conservatives because they prefer a Conservative policy to 
a Labour policy. 
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Thus the partj in power knows that, in all but cxccp^io-al 
situations, the part> members tviH support the pov'cmmn* 
Et-en so, the duty and interest of a government part) member 
of Parliament is not to support the government blmdlv If tbc 
government’s policv is unwise the party mav lose its nujontv 
at the next election and so lose power Govemment panv 
members of Parhament have the dutv of informiru* the Cabme* 
of what the people think, cspeaallj what the middlc-o^thc road 
voters think Generali) the) do so b) private conference voih 
the Ministers or vvnh the \\hips — the persons appointed bv the 
Prime Minister to act as liaison ofiicers licivvetn the pivxm- 
ment and its supporters 'Phe) do so aUo m the varouv oppor- 
tunities which thc) get for speaking in the Ho«<c N*o Cabinet 
will drive Its supporters to vote fot policies whicli they rrvent , 
It wall rather irj to convince them, and wyII proltaWv reach 
compromise solutions to contested issues 

Thc other members of thc House, who ire m a mmontv, 
form thc oppo^'ition Tlicir function is to cnticirc govTmmcn* 
pohej and lay bare its weaknesses Tliev perform a great vrmet 
m doing this for it enables the people to judge t^lwrcn thc 
government partv and thc opposition If the people, evpeciall) 
the middlc-obUic*road voters, arc convinced that the oppcwition 
IS right, the opposition partv mi) be returned to power 'lodav 
the Conservatives form thc government while thc I,abour Purtv ii 
the opposition In 1945-51 the labour Partv formed thc pv- 
emment and the Consenutivcs formed thc oppo'itton 

If thc government in power docs not allow the oppoutim 
to cnlicizc frrcl), the people will not have *n much opportuniiv 
to icam of am weaknesses in government pfihc) l?v rha* 
means thc government part) might continue m power for « 
longer penod, but that, of course, vvotilU mean 3 rfenial of drfrw 
craev In Rntain such a development is mmi i^iproltablf, 
Ixrcause the people luvc Iwmt that the secret of democnc) it 
the toleration of cntiasm 

In the British Houve of Commons therefore, we have the 
spectacle of the government governing and theoppctUion opp«>» 
mg file opposition, however, onU opposes and din rv' 
olntruct the government , lhj» is large!) l^eousethe pvemmrr' 
docs not olistnict thc opposition 

'llus pcHitjon can lie achieved <nl> if tlie procedure n t ^ 
House of Commons i» directed to that end S\c rn i»* n 1* s ip 

piffW, however, tha* sorne brjlhan* ctr vtgutural csprtt t 

out ihiv plan of democratic pvemment and drrw up a fosvr sr- 
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or the House to follow. In fact tlie procedure of the House it- 
elf grew up to suit the circumstances of each period in the 
;ountry’s constitutional evolution. Some parts of the procedure 
laturally became out of date with time. The British have 
3-enerally not discarded tlie forms of such procedure altogether, 
but while keeping the same forms they l^ave used them for 
different purposes. Some otlier older forms have been retained, 
but are put to little use, while new additions have been made 
when found necessary. The procedure of the House of 
Commons today, therefore, looks out of date at certain points; 
at others the forms give a wrong picture of what is actually 
being done. Never tireless, the basic characteristic of the proce- 
dure is that those general functions which the members of the 
party in power and the party in opposition wish to perform 
can be carried out efficiently. 

Some form of procedure is necessary if these functions, or 
indeed any functions, are to be carried out at all. The procedure 
of the House exists in order that the House may perform its 
duties in an orderly and dignified manner. It is meant to permit 
the two parts of the House to carry out their functions well. 
Since the government in power is always at an advantage, the 
procedure is also useful in maintaining the rights of the opposi- 
tion. That procedure is not merely a matter of law but of 
hallowed practice as well. The great authority. Sir Erskine 
May, in writing his standard work on tlie procedure of Parliament, 
called his book The Law, Privileges, Proceedings and Usage of 
Parliament. 

To provide a procedure for the House is one thing, but to 
maintain it is another ; for the justice of maintaining the rules 
of procedure lies in doing so impartially. The person who 
carries out this task is the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The Speaker carries out his functions in the most impartial 
way possible. This has been achieved partly by force of tradi- 
tion and partly by providing the best conditions for his impar- 
tiality. The Speaker must be a member of the House, but the 
person elected as Speaker is always a ‘ backbencher ’ who has 
not entered into controversial politics. The government always 
consults the opposition in deciding who the Speaker should be. 
The Speaker, prior to his election, will probably be a member of 
a party, but as soon as he is elected he resigns from his party 
and ceases to pay party dues. The Speaker is provided with 
a residence at government expense. His salary is paid from 
the consolidated fund. He is generally re-elected as Speaker 
IS 
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(if he gets re-elected to the Hou<c of Commons) so long as he 
wishes to <er\c He is rarel> opposed in elections to the House, 
although there are a fets instances when this has happened' 
WTicn he mires, he is given a pension and a peerage He retires 
from the Speakership onlj when he wants to retire from pub! c 
hfe, and therefore he will not use the SpcaUnhip as a means for 
personal advancement 'Hie Speaker is therefore, both impar* 
tial and independent This is \cr> important for pathamentarr 
democracj 

We noticed earlier that the House of Commons is elected 
for fisc vears and lasts for that time unless it is thviolvrd arlicr 
But the House does not meet continuous!) from the time of us 
election to the time of its dissolution Its meetings arc diiided 
into sessions Tlicrc is gcncrallj one se^iori of Tarliamcrt 
ever) )ear, although the length of the ‘session itself maj s-arv 
Tor the last twentj jears the «:cssioa has begun m autumn (i e 
m either August, September or October) nntf lus fiei<hed in 
Jul) or August the following v'car 

Since Parliament has to approve all the important ac*s if 
government it has to get through a good deal of work m 
a session Parliament has to approve tlie rtj'enihitire of piibhe 
monc) for the government of the countr) for the comirg (inanciat 
)car It has to consider the vanous proposals for law whtth 
are placed before it bv the government It to allow meniW'-s 
of Parliament time to pvc expre^Mon to their mcwx on xatimiv 
issues Tlie first two duties which take (he bulk of parhamcft- 
tarj time, depend on the Cabinet 'Hie Cabinet Im to dccu\»- 
wliat policies it proposes to carrj out, and tins involves detuhrj. 
on what laws it should ask Parliament to paw and what arromt^ 
of monc) need to be spent 

Tver) session is opened with a Speech from ilwr Tlin e 
delivered usual!) b) the Queen in person In th < sprrelt 
(wTitten bv the Cabinet) tbe Queen states wfiat t!^ ptnrrr- 
ment of the da) proposes to do m the tesuon jj’* 

Use speech mentions the polic) of the goserrment n van >* 
fields of activii) and what legislative prop'nals will ask Par! i 
merit to approve, and sta'e* that tic gnvcrnrrer* wdl aA i 
House of Commons to approve the cTpenditurr erfta n « 
of monev 

rrom this alone it nhould I'c clea- that the work of (lie H 
ma) v*3r) from un c to time in the tame fe'tjoft Af ooc i 
House may discuM I ills at other times live sur«s <f r> ''rr avVnt 
for CHc pa'tiailar ttav itv tfc Hn,ie mjv tf^rref 'c c 
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from another, depending on the particular major work that is 
being done. But wliatcvcr the major work of the House on a 
particular day may be, on each day the House folloWsS a certain 
regular procedure. 

The House of Commons meets every Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and 'Fhursday between 2.30 p.m. and 10.30 p.m. 
and on Fridays between ii a.m. and 4.30 p.m. It does not meet 
on Saturdays and Sundays. This is the normal practice, al- 
though on occasion, for special reasons, the House may sit 
beyond these hours. In each session also the House takes a 
long recess or holiday, usually in the summer months (about 
June, July and August). These periods of inactivity arc called 
tlic adjourmnenis. 

The House begins its day with prayers and then gets down 
to formal business, i.e. business which docs not take much time 
— ^for example, formal announcements, presentation of public 
petitions, or motions for conducting by-elections. All these do 
not usually take more than five minutes. Soon after this comes 
question time,**' which lasts till about 3.30 p.m. on a nonnal day. 

Question time is one of the most important features of the 
business of the House. During this hour, members can ask 
the members of the government questions concerning public 
affairs. In doing so, the members have to follow a certain 
procedure. They must first write tlieir questions and hand them 
to tlie Clerk of the House, mentioning from whom they arc to 
be asked and when. The que.stions are then printed in llie 
official notices of Parliamentary business. They are also 
numbered. In the meanwhile, tlie questions will have been 
sent to the respective departments and answers prepared. On 
the day a question is to be asked, at question time, the mem- 
ber who gave notice of it rises in his scat and says, ‘ Question 
number 63 (or whatever ii may be) to the Minister of Defence, 
Sir ’ (or xoJioever the Minister may be). The Minister then gets 
up and gives his reply. Soon after, tlie member or other 
members may put supplementary questions arising out of the reply. 
Each member, however, can ask only three oral questions a day, 
and if he wants to ask more he can expect only written answers 
and not oral. When a member gives notice of his questions he 
marks those to which he wants oral answers. Normally in a 
day there are from 60 to 200 questions asked and answered in 
the House in addition to written questions and answers. 

* Except on Fridays, when there is no question 
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^on after question time, for about fifteen minutes, ci 
omer not ^e^5 comro\erstal business is taken up Derendu 
the circumstonces, this ma) include statements b\ Mmis’cr 
statement of business for the coming week, the mtroduaiono 
members, personal cxplan-itions, etc. ITiemam busmen of : 
m the House commences at about 3 45 p m and goes on till 10 
It maj be a debate on a bill or a debate on a finanaal matter 
Let tis consider these two mam functions as the) are 
formed m the House of Commons Most of the bills that 
considered in tlie House are those introductil on the initntn 
the Cabinet The Cabinet can introduce bills which nFect 
public generall} or bills which affect onl) a particular pcr«o' 
a group of persons Got'cnwncnt bills (1 c introducti! b) 
gotemment) may thus be of twx> kinds public bills and pn 
bills Individual members of the House al«> nu\ mirot! 
bills pcrtaimng to these two categories. Thus pn\'aic memh 
bills may also be public bills or pni-atc bills Tl c n 
important, liowcvcr, arc the govemment^sponsored public I 
because the others are few and far between 


A public bill h^s to go through the J louse m a numljci 
stages, these arc the first reading, the *econd reading 
committee stage, the report stage and the third readme 'J 
first reading is purel) formal Onihcda\ abilhsputdoim 
first reading, soon after question time, the Speaker will call 
name of the Minister m charge of it The latter wall then 1 
m bis scat and bow, and the Clerk to the Hou'c will ilicn fi 
the title of the bill which has alread) been supplied to him 
The bill 15 then considered as read for the first time At the 
request of the Speaker, tlic Minister will name a dav for the 
second reading 

Before the second reading the bill is publt*bed and t! e 
bers get an opportimitj of stud)ing it On the da) fixfvl f^r 
the «!ccond reading, at the appointed time, the Mrni<'er in 
charge of it will get up end moxc ‘that tie bill Ir iww md a 
second time * He wall also proceed to make a speech in it 
of It Some prominent memlier from the oppontmn «ij! fi> 
him So the debate will commuc till it ts (b> 
summed up either bj the Minister him«c]f or by I s f*jrl 
tan Sccrctai^ At the second reading only the mam pn tp ^ 
of the bill are di'cusscd Tlie go\crpment snlj it 

and the opposition wall attack It At the rnd of tl e u t e ^ 

bill IS put to the >-olc. and since it t* a • MI 1 

nomullj pavied 
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Wniien a bill is read for the second time it will be sent to one 
of the committees, of which there are several kinds. There is 
the Committee of the Whole House wliich is, as tlic name indi- 
cates, the House sitting as a committee ; instead of tlie Speaker 
it is presided over by the Chairman of Ways and Means, Then 
there are the Standing Committees and the Select Committees. 
Normally a public bill is referred to one of the Standing Com- 
mittees. The advantage of discussion in a committee is that 
members can speak any number of times, which they cannot do 
in the House, and tlie party control is a little less strong. In 
committee tlie principles of the bill cannot be changed, but only 
matters of detail which do not affect tlie principles of the bill. 
At this stage the government often accepts proposals of the 
opposition to amend the bill in points of detail. 

Wdien a committee has finished its discussion it reports to 
the House. If the committee was a Committee of tlie Whole 
House, no debate talces place unless the bill was amended. 
Technically there is a debate if the committee is of any other 
kind. There is little excitement about tliis stage, and the bill 
is normally taken up for tlie third reading the same day. Since 
discussion on the bill has already been thorough, at the third 
reading there is rarely a debate. Often it is passed even without 
a division. The bill is now read}’’ for dispatch to the House of 
Lords. 

When the House discusses finance the procedure is a little 
different. Financial matters arc of several kinds. There is, 
first, the business of getting the approval of the House for the 
coming year’s expenditure. Secondly, the House must pass 
the bills necessary to collect the revenue for this. Thirdly, the 
government has occasionally to ask for further grants of money, 
if the amounts granted earlier for specific purposes are found to 
be inadequate. This last is not frequent and therefore will not 
be considered here. 

Every year, the House has to approve the amounts of money 
to be spent for the ensuing financial year. The government, 
with the help of the departments, decide how much ought to 
be spent and on what things. These are called estimates and are 
published for the information of the House. No money can 
be spent, however, until the House of Commons approves. The 
House devotes about twenty days in each session to the discussion 
of financial matters, although this is not done all at one time. 
The government requests that money be granted for the various 
groups of activities it proposes to perform. Since there are a 
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large number of these group)S, the House docs not ha\e enough 
time to discuss c\crv one The go%-emment therefore comes lo 
an agreement stith the opposition to discuss lho<c groups of 
actiMt> whicli the latter ^\’ants to comment on. on the under* 
standing that \shcn the time allocated for the financial matten 
comes to an end, the opposition will agree to let the othen l?c 
put to the \ote without debate Since the goNtmment has a 
majority m the House, all its requests will be granted whether 
the} are detwted or not 

Wlicihcr the House discusses bills or whether « di<cuisc< 
finance, the go\cmmcnt is normal!} certain of hatn-ii: its wa) 
Yet it IS a cardinal feature of British dcmocracv that the goicm- 
mcni permits the opposition its legitimate right to cntinzc In 
fact, before all debates, the gosemment and opposition arranire 
who the speakers arc going to be and when the debate u going 
to end 'Hut IS because lioih groups know that the deliatcs arc 
not going to alTect the dcasion of the Ilou<e cither wwv The 
debates arc onl} for the benefit of the public, who can judge which 
of the two parties deserves to be elected to power at the nett 
election 

We noticed that the major business of the Hou'c comes to 
an end at lo pm on Mondavs, 'hir‘da)’s, Wednesdava and 
Hmrsdaj's and at 4 pm on Indavs On everv one of these 
daj's at these stated times a member of the gosemmert mo\r» 
‘that the llou^c do now adjourn* Yet it lus Iren arranged 
tlial on this motion to adjourn a discussion will taVc place Or 
half an hour I'hc matters disais^ed m this halfdinur art wiuallr 
personal or minor gncvanccs, gencralU ansing out o^ some ques 
tion vvhicfi has not f»cen satisfactonfv answered At 10 to p m 
and 4 30 p m respcaivcK, the Hou«c stands adjo iranl for the 
next dav 'Hus js (he norma! practice Iherc are va'utif ns 
when the occasion demands it, and there hs>e l-^n scvrril la- 
stmccs when the House has sat all nigln 

Out of the I ridav sittings olnjut twen’v in each sess n a'e 
deio'cd to di<ai<iing p'-opo^aU mitia’cd hv |riiJV 
Some are pniwie memt'crs* motions an! o'! res a*e p»ira'e 
tncrnlicfs’ lulls TJie'c d scussiws enal’e lie rierr'v's in give 
expression to their views, on mattert vshich a»e r >• I n i ‘ f '• 
weird h) t)ie t:f»rmmcri Smer the trr** allowed 11 af * 

the numl’^r t f mctnlK-rs is larke, there ti a ^ 1 » 

decide which r cnd>m will get the opp •iu-itv i » I n-g f rw ^ 
Ofcjr projxtsalv end on vsKich 1 ru*av 
'Ills I ne*’ iinrv <f tJ,e n^rc frs’U'e* * I •< 
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procedure of the House of Commons is meant to illustrate the 
main points which we noticed earlier. In general the purpose of 
the procedure is, firstly, to enable the government to explain and 
defend its policies ; secondly, to enable the members of tlic party 
supporting the government to inform the government of what 
the country thinks of these policies ; and finally to allow the 
opposition to criticize these policies. From the performance 
of these functions the public is given an opportunity to judge 
between the government and the opposition at the following 
election. 

The House of Lords. So far we have considered the House 
of Commons only, but Parliament consists of the House of Lords 
as well. In an earlier chapter we considered the case for and 
against Second Chambers ; these arguments apply to the House 
of Lords, but tlie British people have one reason for maintaining 
it which we in Ceylon have not. The House of Lords has existed 
for centuries, and tlie British with their respect for the past do 
not wish to do away with it completely ; instead, the power of the 
House of Lords has been progressively reduced. 

While the British supporters of a Second Chamber can claim 
the antiquity of the House of Lords as an argument for its reten- 
tion, its composition, which is its least democratic feature, is the 
result of that antiquity. The House of Lords consists of over 
800 members. Ninet)'- per cent of them arc there by the acci- 
dent of birth, for they happen to be tlie eldest sons of eldest sons 
descending from ancestors who were first created noblemen. 
These are the hereditary peers. In addition to these there arc 
princes of the blood royal, 26 lords spiritual (i.e. the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops of London, Durham 
and Winchester and the 21 bishops next in seniority of service), 
9 lords of appeal in ordinary (called law lords), 16 peers represent- 
ing the peers of Scotland and the survivors of the 28 represen- 
tative Irish peers who held seats in 1922. 

Because of the predominance of the hereditary element, 
Conservative peers are always in a majority in the House of Lords. 
Some of them are even further to the right than the Conser- 
vative party in their political views. This has been one of the 
main criticisms levelled against the Upper House by the Labour 
Party. 

Yet the powers of the House of Lords are strictly limited. It 
can delay ordinary bills (other than any bills extending the life 
of Parliament) for one year only and financial bills for one month. 
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It perfoms certain useful services It acts as the highest court 
of appeal m the country (and here by convention the latv lords, 
the Lord Chancellor and any members who hold or have held 
high judicial office sit) Its private bill committees do useful 
work It imtiates bills of a non-controversial nature and 
relieves the House of Commons of wurL But the question 
which the Bntish people have to decide is this are the useful 
services which the House of Lords cames out sufficient to com- 
pensate for the possibility that its Conservative majonty mav 
use It to delay bills which a Labour government elected b> the 
people might wish to put in the statute book ? This debate is 
still going on 

The government and Parliament alone, as we noticed m die 
c^se of Ceylon, cannot carry out the day to day administration 
of a country In fintam, the policies decided upon b> the 
government and approved by Parliament are performed bj an 
efficient administration, and the laws of the country arc main- 
tained by a competent and impartial judiciarj A sj"stem of 
local government developed in the course of ccntuncs completes 
the pohtical structure or the country But we cannot consider 
all these in this book Those of >ou who are interested wall 
probably find several books in your library which wall help ) 0 U 
to understand these institutions as well 

The Rule of Law and the Separation of Pow'crs Of one. 
thing we can be sure, and that is that Great Bniain has evolved 
a system of government which has been imitated and admired 
by many countries Scholars of m-inj nations hai e admired the 
British political system and some of them, like the rrenchmin 
Montesquieu m the i8th century, sought to lenm the secret of 
British politics Montesquieu, for instance, thought that the 
degree of liberty found m Britain was the result of a ‘ separation 
of powers’ He believed that in Bntain tlic three branches 
of government —the Executive, the Legislature and the Judictaf) 
— ^were iti the hands of separate groups of persons and so were 
separate The result of this vacw was that for man> j-cars after 
he wrote people thought that separation of powers was the secret 
of liberty 

We know now that this was a misunderstanding of the Bnti«h 
constitution by the great Trench scholar In law, there « n> 
separation of powers between the vanoua agenaes of government 
m Britain In fact while the Judiciary js independent of poli- 
tical control, the Legislature and Executive, far from being 
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separated, work closely together. To a great extent it is the 
cooperation of these two agencies which has brought about the 
degree of democracy which exists in Britain, although everyone 
agrees that the independence of the Judiciary as found in that 
country is the essence of justice. 

Many years later, an English jurist called Dicey held the view 
that the secret of liberty in Britain was the existence of the prin- 
ciple of the rule of law. By this Dicey meant three things. He 
meant that the ‘ regular law ’ was supreme as against arbitrary 
power. Secondly, he meant that in Britain all the people are 
subject to the ordinary law of the land administered by the 
ordinary courts of law. Thirdly, the rule of law meant that the 
principles of the constitution were evolved as a consequence of 
the rights of the individual. 

Dicey’s interpretation of the rule of law is not accepted a& 
correct by modem constitutional lawyers. They have proved 
that his first idea, if taken literally, has no value since even a 
dictator could translate his arbitrary will into law quite easily, 
and that the other two are not quite correct. But even so the idea 
of the rule of law is a useful one. By this phrase we do not mean 
what Dicey taught. Rather, the concept of a rale of law implies 
an atmosphere easily recognized but difficult to define. It 
implies that powers of government should be obtained only by 
parliamentary enactment or by decisions taken by independent 
courts. It implies also that the powers of government should 
be distributed and determined by reasonably precise laws. 

‘ It assumes that among equals the laws should be equal and 
should be equally administered, that like should be treated alike.’ 
Finally it implies a notion of liberty. 

It is easy to get into difficulties by giving precise meanings to 
these ideas. For, in the la.'t analysis, a country will have public 
order and freedom not by the particular interpretation which 
each age gives to formal ideas, but by the simple fact that a 
government is subject to the contrc 1 of the people and that they 
can turn out a government which they do not like. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE COMMOmVEALTH OF NATIONS 

Ceylon, the United Kingdom and her dependencies, Canada, 
Australia, South Afnca, New Zealand, India and PaUstan belong 
to the Commonwealth of Nations This assoaation of countries 
covers an area of nearly 16,000,000 square miles and has a 
population of over 600,000,000 You can understand what a 
large association this is 

Of the countries mentioned above, all except the dependencies 
are self-governing members The dependencies, as the name 
suggests, are not self-govermng but are m various stages of a 
process which we hope one day will lead to seU-govemment 
These dependencies can be classified into CrowTi colonies, 
protectorates, and temtones under mandate or tmsteeship 
Crown colonies are British temtones acquired by conquest 
or cession Protectorates, are, m law, not Bntish possessions, 
but countnes which have accepted the protcaion of the Bntish 
Government, which controls their external relations while 
leaving some power in the hands of local rulers The temtones 
under trusteeship are former German or Turkish colonics which 
were taken over after the First World War under the League 
of Nations mandate system These have now been placed under 
United Nations trusteeship These temtorfes are governed 
as colonies, but yearly reports must be sent to the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council \Vhen wc speak of the British Colonial 
Empire we mean the United Kingdom, her Crown colonies, pro- 
tectorates and trusteeship temtones ^Vhcn we speak of the 
Commonwealth of Nations we mean the United Kingdom and 
her dependencies on the one hand and the sclf-goiermng 
members which were mentioned earlier on the other 

The Evolution of Dominion Status. You mav wonder 
why this large number of seU-go\cming countncs—tlie depen- 
dencies having no choice in the matter-— with different peoples, 
different languages, different cultures and different economic 
and social s>‘stcms haw agreed to stand together If }ou rt- 
member, howc^e^, that all the«c seIf-Ro\ emmg mcmlwrs were 
at one time dependencies of Great Britain, jou will rcaure 
that history has much to do with it In fact the Comtnonweahn 
of Nations grew out of the ailonial empire Some countnes 
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became self-governing earlier tlian others and some are now on 
the verge of becoming so. We hope that before long no country 
in the world will be under the political control of another. 

Great Britain began her colonial enterprise as early as the last 
years of the i6tli century. You may have read in your history 
books of the great discoveries made by Europeans during this 
period. European traders had to discover a new route to India 
by sailing round Africa because the land route was blocked by 
the Turks. Since their geographical knowledge was limited and 
ships were still primitive, only men of great courage undertook 
these voyages of discovery. In the process they discovered 
not only a new route to the East but also new lands in the 
West — die continent of America. The Spanish and Portuguese 
were the pioneers, but England soon followed them. When 
new lands were discovered the country under whose patronage 
the voyage was conducted claimed them. 

There were several reasons why England at this time wanted 
a colonial empire. She was experiencing a great commercial 
expansion herself, and the founding of settlements in America 
was a method of diversifying and expanding her commerce. 
English colonies would serve a double purpose. They would 
be an assured market for her industrial products and a source 
of raw materials. The prevalent economic idea of the time was 
to make each country self-sufficient both for peace and war. In 
peace, it was thought, if a country bought as little as possible 
from foreigners and sold them as much as possible of any 
surplus it had, the result would be to attract gold and so make 
that country rich. In war self-sufficiency would make the country 
better able to stand the hardships of conflict. Since colonies were 
thought of as part of the mother country, colonial expansion 
suited the ideas of the age. Colonies were expected to produce 
those things which the mother country did not. England en- 
couraged the establishment of colonies for that reason. Men and 
women were drawn into going to these new colonies, in some 
cases by visions of new wealth and happiness. Yet it was not 
the thought of economic gain only which attracted people to 
the new colonies. In the 17th century there were serious reli- 
gious differences in the country. You will have heard of the 
Reformation in Europe and the establishment of a national 
church in England outside the control of the Pope. These 
factors broke up the unity of religion which Englishmen had pos- 
sessed and various religious sects developed in the country. These 
came to be known as Non-conformists because they did not 
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conform to the teachmg of the established Church There was. 
no religious toleration m Ejigland until after the iTtli centurj 
To seek freedom from the religious persecution to tshich they 
t\ere subjected, large numbers of Enghsh people left for the 
New World Perhaps jou have read of the Mayfioicer and the 
Pilgnm Fathere They symbolize the exodus of English people 
into the new colonies 

England also acquired colonies by conquest In the ryth,. 
i8th and 19th centuries, there were frequent warj> among the 
great nations of Europe These were fought m their colonies 
as well as on their own sod In many of these wars England wac 
victorious and was able to obtain possession of the colonic of 
her defeated enemies That is how Canada, South Africa, 
the Bntish West Indies, Ceylon and certain parts of India came 
under Enghsh rule England also expanded her empire b> means 
of wars wTith the local rulers of the countries where they obtained 
a foothold, as in India and Ceylon These, then, were the reasons 
which led to a great colonial expansion by the English people 

By the middle of the 18th century Britain, as the country was 
callw after the union of England and Scotland m 1707, had a 
large number of colonies, especially m the continent of North 
Amenca Some of these were settled colonies where large 
numbers of Bntish people made their homes, others were 
conquered or ceded colonics where other peoples weregenenllj 
in the majority In those parts of America which arc toda\ 
the United Sutes of Amenca, several colonics were established 
with a form of government similar to the one existing m Britain 
at the time Each of those colonies was ruled bj a Goiemor*^ 
helped by a nominated Council and an elected L^jslatnt 
Assembly You wall sec that these resembled the King, the 
House of Lords and the Hou^^e of Commons of the time The 
Go>cmors m the vanous settled colonies were responsible to 
the British G&vemmcnt for admimstenng them, but the Assem- 
bhes had the power to vote on taxes nccessar> to obtain the 
re-venue The ‘ power of the purse ’ which the latter thus h-nl 
was used by them to win mom and more control over the 
government of the colonics By the middle of the 18th centup 
the Governors m the colorocsm Amenca were gnduallv brought 
to a position of little power 

Economically also, the colonics found the policy of tnc 
mother country irksome ^Vhl!e Britain wanted the economic 

• Governors were cuher eJectetJ appointed faj the Croa^n or ro-i fcy 
theCompanj under the charter 
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■development of the colonies to complement her own, in fact it 
tnmed out to be competitive. Colonies were compelled to break 
the laws of tlie mother country which attempted to establish a 
•system of self-sufficiency between herself and the colonies. It 
was this economic and political discrepancy which led to the War 
■of American Independence between tiie American colonies and 
Britain. The result of this war was that Britain lost the 
thirteen American colonies which later formed themselves into 
the United States of America. 

This was to be a recurring problem. When the colonies 
became more developed economically they did not intend to 
be used by the mother country as she wished. There was unrest 
in Canada in the thirties of the 19th century. By this time two 
things had happened. Britain had learnt that too rigid a control 
of colonies might lead to their loss ; she had learnt the lesson of 
the American War of Independence. On the other hand, she 
had become the greatest industrial nation in the world. She 
was the first to star^ in the industrial race and was far ahead of 
■others. She produced more goods more cheaply than any other 
■country, and was anxious for commerce. As a result she gradu- 
ally gave up her ideas of self-sufficiency within the Empire and 
accepted the principle of free trade. The most widely held 
theory at this time was that if there were no restrictions on trade 
by artificial duties trade would increase, thereby bringing about 
‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ’. Britain also 
discovered that by a policy of free trade she had more commerce 
with the former American colonies after their independence 
than when she imposed trade restriction before independence. 

With all this experience, l^ritain met the problem in Canada 
in a different way. She sent out to Canada as Governor-General 
a man with bold and progressive views. Lord Durham. Having 
studied the problem carefully, Durham made certain recom- 
mendations about the administration of Canada to the British 
Government. His report of 1839, which these recommen- 
dations were embodied, has come to be known as the Durham 
Report. Durham in fact suggested that the conflict between the 
Governor-General and the elected Assembly could be solved by 
establishing a Cabinet system of government with certain restric- 
tions. The Governor-General was to cease to be responsible for 
the internal administration of Canada : this responsibility was 
transferred to a Cabinet ha-ving the confidence of the Assembly. 
The Governor-General was to remain responsible for external 
affairs, which meant mainly trade, defence and foreign relations. 
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This policy %V3S put into operation m Canada and succeeded 
As a result, wherever Bntish settlers had established colonies of 
suffiaent strength, the same policy v?zs followed This is how 
by about the middle of the 19th century, the Bntish colonies in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Afnca and Canada -were given a 
form of responsible government m mtema! affairs 

Evenso, these countneswere stiH far from full self-government 
Although they had a great measure of autonomy m mtemal 
affairs, even m this sphere that autonomj was not complete In 
several ways, the British Government kept some control over 
them The Bntish Parliament retained the nght to pass law^ 
for these countries, while the laws of the colonies were inoperative 
if they conflicted wth laws passed by the Bntish Parliament 
The Governors of these colonies were still appointed by the 
Bntish Government and they could exercise powers of veto and 
reservation over any proposed law The Bntish Government 
retained the power to OisaHow laws passed by the colonies, and 
also to change the Constitutions of the colonies In the evtcma! 
sphere, the Bntish Government retained full control over trade, 
foreign relations and defence 

From the time that a form of Cabinet government was estab- 
lished m the colonies until they reached full self-government 
they slowly but steadily increased their share of power Natural- 
ly these settled colonies first wanted to increase tlieir control 
over the affairs which mattered most to them Gradual!} the) 
established a tradition that the Governor should not veto or 
reserve bills which were of purely mtemal concern Tlie 
Bntish Government rarely disallowed any bill passed by these 
colonies, m internal matters, therefore, the powers which the 
Bntish Government possessed fell into gradual distise Onlv the 
power of the Bntish Parliament to legislate for the colonics, and 
theabsence of constituent power, remained m the mtemal spliere 

In external affairs, the colonics first demanded a sliarc of those 
powers which affected them most closcl} In the second hilf 
of the 19th century, the colonics were interested m their omi 
economic development Tltat is whj they graduall} claimed 
some power in settling their trade rchtions with other countries, 
espeoall} m tlie matter of tanffs 'Fhis claim was recognized 
b} the Bntish Government, although onlj m slow stages Jo 
begin with, colonial representatives were allowed to be present 
at trade negotiations if ihcir particular interests were tnvohcd ; 
later the) were allowed to participate, and finally to enter into 
their ovvTi external trade agreements 
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In these early years the colonics were not anxious to control 
their own defence. The British navy, the most powerful in the 
world at the time, was able to defend the colonies adequately, 
wliile the colonics themselves were not rich enough to conduct 
their owtl defence. So long as the British navy ruled the seas 
no invader could succeed in conquering the British colonies. 
To demand control over defence would therefore have been 
pointless. 

Witli the turn of the century, however, the situation changed 
considerably. Germany had become a great European power 
and was fast building up a powerful navy. She also had colonies 
of her o\vn in Africa and in New Guinea and was looking for 
more. In view of the growing Gennan power, certain colonies 
became ‘ defence conscious ’. Partly because of foreign militar}’’ 
power and partly because of economic advantage, the colonies 
decided to get together and form larger units wherever possible. 
In 1900, the Australian colonies formed themselves into a fede- 
ration called the Commonwealth of Australia. By this form of 
government the Australian colonies retained some of the powers 
they had, and handed over other powers, which were of interest 
to all the colonies, to a federal government composed of rep- 
resentatives from all the colonies. Even before this, in 1867, 
the Canadian colonies had established a Canadian Federation. 
In 1909, the South African colonies established a Union of South 
Africa. 

Soon after these developments came the First World War. 
In the war years 1914-1918 those British colonies which enjoyed 
some measure of self-government played an important part. 
Their troops helped to defend the great sea routes without which 
the mother country and the colonies would have been cut oft' 
from one another. It was made quite clear to the colonies that 
the time had come for them to participate actively in their own 
defence. 

Wars arise when States fail to come to agreement by discussion, 
when they fail to negotiate with one another successfully. Yet 
wars are costly in men, material and happiness. The colonies which 
participated in the World War claimed some influence in inter- 
national affairs because they could no longer keep aloof from them. 
Since they were called upon to take part in defence, they wished 
to play some part in international relations, the deterioration 
of which led to war. This was how these colonies became in- 
terested in external affairs. 

In this sphere also, the British Government was willing to 
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■concede some power to them The expenence of the war taught 
them that their interests were common The colomes depended 
on British military and naval power to defend them m case of 
international Avar Tven so, they Avere amcious to partiapaic 
actively in international affairs and to know about international 
developments, according to which the defence needs had to 
be met The British Government agreed Since they had 
common interests, the colonies aaouM not get out of step mth 
Britain If these colomes increased their defensive forces m 
the light of international developments, it Aiould be in the in- 
terest of the mother country as well Besides, if countries having 
common interests with Britain became full members of inter- 
national bodies, her interests as well as those of the colonies would 
be better looked after m their deliberations 

Soon after the war, the new outlook found its expression 
The colomes sent their own delegates to the Peace Conference 
which followed They became members of the League of 
l^ations which was established after the war They were re- 
cognized as distinct States m international bodies like the Court 
of International Justice They also started the practice of 
entering into treaties with other countries without Bnlish 
participation This practice was approved m a conference of the 
PnmeMimsters of the now almost fully self-governing colonies 
held m 1923 Some of them asked for the right to have their 
own diplomatic representatives m foreign States, and this power 
was also granted 

Between the end of the First World War and 1926, therefore, 
many changes had taken place m the status of these colonies 
The Impcnal Conference of 1926 recognized these changes 
^Vhlle the international status of the settled colonies Ind almost 
reached statehood, they also desired to coopente very closel) 
with one another and the mother countrj At the Impcnal 
Conference of 1926 they agreed on a statemenC \’,hich safeguarded 
their international status while at the same time emphasizing 
their desire to cooperate with one another This statemcnf, 
which has come to be called the Balfour Declaration, stated that 
these countries were ‘autonomous communities within the 
British Lmpirc, equal m status, m no waj subordinate one to 
another m any aspect of their domestic or externa! affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely as^oaated 
IS members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 

In spite of this agreement to be of equal status, *herc were 
still certain legal rcsinaions which had to be removed for the 
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status to be recognized in law. The Statute of Westminster 
was passed in 1931 to remove these restrictions. Since that Act, 
the colonies became, in law, fully self-governing countries. 

The other British colonies started with diftcr:ent conditions.^*' 
They were in tropical or semi-tropical regions populatea by 
various different peoples. 'Some of them, as in Asia, were 
■countries with great ciwlizations, and with ways of government, 
customs, manners and religions different from those of Britain. 
Others, as in Africa, were of a less developed nature. In any 
case the British did not come to these lands as settlers so much as 
traders and rulers. In the latter capacity tliey attempted to 
use as many as possible of tlie indigenous institutions, while 
beeping the ultimate power in their own hands. In the matter 
of government, therefore, tlie methods used were not as simple 
and direct as in the case of the colonies mentioned earlier. While 
in these ‘ settled ’ colonies representative institutions were es- 
tablished early, in the others the government remained autocratic. 
We noticed that, by the middle of the 19th century, every one 
-of' the settled colonies had representative institutions; in those 
that we are now considering it took much longer for this 
point to be reached. At first the Governors in these colonies 
ruled as autocrats subject onl)’’ to control by the B^ritish Govern- 
ment. With time, the Constitutions of the larger colonies in 
Asia were drami in such a way that, while the Governor retained 
full power, legislative bodies were created to help him. In- 
variably these bodies had a majority of Europeans in the early 
years, with a few local persons nominated by the Governor to 
serve in them. In other words, only a few members of the local 
population were associated with the government. It was not 
until the last years of the 19th century that some of these persons 
were permitted to be elected. Then gradually the numbers of 
•elected persons were increased, until by the end of the first 
quarter of the 20th century there were elected majorities in some 
colonies. The Asian colonies took nearly a hundred years to 
reach the point which the settled colonies had attained soon after 
their establishment. While it was assumed that settled colonies 
had a right to representative institutions because their inhabi- 
tants carried with them the ‘ inherent rights of Englishmen ’, 

* The British West Indies are an exceptional case. Though at first they 
Avere colonized by English settlers, the development of the sugar industry 
resulted in the growth of big estates worked by African slave labour, driving 
the English small-holders and labourers to emigrate to North America. TTiis 
and their meagre resources have combined to keep the British West Indies as 
colonies. 
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the Asian colonies had to agitate continuously to obtain the same 
nghts more than a hundred jeats later 

That agitation came about largely because of the economic 
development of these countnes, through ^\hlch their feudal 
economy was gradually broken up and a mone} economy took 
Its place A middle class of educated and economically ell- 
to-do people grew up and claimed the right to seIf.go\emment 
Tliey formed national organizations to agitate for self go\em 
ment and slowly but gradually made the Bntish Go\cmment 
concede their demands 

While the Asian colonies were winning the nght to rcpresen- 
tati\e institutions, the colonies mentioned earlier were winning 
the right to seif-go\emment Soon after the former succeeded 
m obtaining representative institutions the> demanded that 
they be given the powers which the ‘ white ’ colonies had ahead) 
acquired. While m the case of the ‘ white ’ colonies represen- 
tative institutions were granted quickly, m the Asian colonies 
they were granted slowly , but once the) had been granted, sclf- 
covemment came without much delaj In the case of Ccjlon, 
for instance, representative government came m 1924 and scmi- 
responsible government in 1931 In the case of the sub- 
continent of India, some measure of represcntativ e gov cmmeni 
came in 1909 and semi-responsible government m certain spheres 
came in 1919 In both India and Ce>lon these concessions 
were surrounded by many safeguards, but the first step had 
nevertheless been taken. Once power is granted, m however 
small a measure, the tendency is for it to grow , this was the case 
with the Asian colonies They were not satisfied with small 
quantities of power Economic, political and social develop- 
ments in these countnes made the people demand national 
independence Where it was not granted quickl) enough, 
the leaders resorted to aval disobedience, as in India, or co- 
operation with the encmv, as m Burma m the Second World 
War For man> reasons, which cannot be discussed here 
for lack of space, the Bniish Government decided to grant 
Dominion Status to India, Pakistan, Burma and Cc)lon soon 
after the Second World War Burma deaded to leave the 
Commonwealth of Nations, whereas India, Pakistan and Cc)lon 
joined the other Dominions in the Commonwealth All these 
countnes had reached what we have come to call Domtmon 
Status Tlie legal restrictions from whidi the * white ’ colonies 
«iU suffered had been removed bj the Statute of Westminster 
In the case of the Asian members of the Ojmmonw’cahh, the 
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legal restrictions were removed by a scries of Independence 
Acts. In the case of Ceylon the operative Act is the Ceylon 
Independence Act of 1947* 

The Meaning of Dominion Status. Dominion Status 
gives equality of status to all the self-governing members of the 
Commonwealtli, although each member may enter into special 
arrangements with Great Britain to regulate their particular 
relationships. It thus expresses the position which any member 
can enjoy, subject to special arrangements which a member may 
voluntarily enter into. It gives to each and every member full 
power to be independent both in internal and external matters, 
while at the same time it emphasizes tire special element of 
cooperation which exists among all the members. 

We noticed earlier that these countries were not self-governing 
so long as the British Government exercised any control over 
them. We noticed also that the United Kingdom relinquished 
these powers in the case of the ‘ white ’ Dominions in 1931 and 
in the case of the Asian Dominions in 1947 and 1948. As a 
result, therefore, these countries possess complete internal and 
external power. Yet some of the forms through which Great 
Britain controlled these countries have been retained, while the 
power which is exercised through these forms has been transferred 
to the people in the countries themselves. In all tlie members 
of the Commonwealth except India, the government is carried 
on by the Queen represented by a Governor-General and her 
Parliaments in these countries. Before Dominion Status was 
obtained, the Governors or Governors-General, as the case 
might be, were appointed by the King or Queen on the advice 
of the British Government, and the powers which they exercised, 
such as veto and reservation, were exercised on behalf of the 
British Government. The King or Queen disallowed laws of 
the colonies on the advice of the British Government. Now, 
however, the Queen will not act on behalf of a Dominion except 
on the advice of the Dominion Ministers, and the Governors- 
General are appointed to the various Dominions on the advice of 
their respective Prime Ministers. The Governors-General still 
have the power to veto bills, but this would be done on the advice 
of Dominion Ministers. Any power which is formally retained 
in the hands of the Queen or the Governors-General is exercised 
according to advice from Dominion Ministers. This is how the 
control which the British Government exercised over the 
members of the Commonwealth before Doihinion Status has 
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been given up without changing the forms \\hich ma> still be 
useftil 

The British Government also ga\e up all the power which 
It exercised through direct legislation The British Parliament 
cannot now pass any law to operate in a Dominion except with 
the request and consent of the Dominion concerned It is 
thought that it may be useful for the British Parliament to retain 
some power to legislate with the consent and request of the 
Dominions m ceitam cases such as copyright laws, which arc 
matters of little political consequence but of great con^*enicnce 

In other internal matters the Dominions have been given 
complete power They have full constituent power and the 
nght to enforce their laws on their subjects ev'cn outside their 
temtonal boundaries There would, in fact, be no need to 
mention these two things but for the fact that thej were not 
within their control until complete Dominion Status was achieved 

In external affairs, too, the Dominions have all the ittnbutes 
of independent nations They can receive and appoint 
Ambassadors to foreign States, enter into treaties with an) foreign 
country, and recognize or refuse to recognize new Slates They 
can remain neutral in times of war, and can wage war and make 
peace of their own accord They can jom any regional grouping 
of countries if they so desire They need not, if they do not wish 
to, remain m the Commonwealth Members of the Common- 
wealth have cxerased all these powers except that of waging 
war on their own 

Commonwealth Cooperation In spite of all these powers, 
Dominion Status emphasizes the desire to maintain a close 
cooperation among the member countries There arc man) 
formal and informal arrangements which are the result of this 
desire All the member countries except India accept the British 
Queen as their Queen as well , Queen Elizabeth II is Queen of 
Great Bntam as well as Queen of all the member countne^i 
except India India being a republic, has no Queen, but ‘she 
recogmzes the Queen as the Hcid of the Commonwealth In 
order to express this cooperation m external matters, the chief 
TCpresentauvc of a Dominion in another member countr) m 
not called an Ambassador but a High Commissioner Ihm 
we have in Cejlon a High Commissioner for Britain hut an 
American Ambassador 

It IS not only in formal tics like these tint member countnen 
cooperate There has been established a machinery of comuliaiion 
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to bring about cooperation. Firstly, there is direct corres- 
pondence between governments. Each member government 
has a Minister responsible for External Affairs. In Ceylon he 
is the Prime Minister. The Ministers for External Affairs in 
the member countries keep a continuous correspondence by 
means of dispatches, letters or telegrams. 

There are also the High Commissioners whom we mentioned 
earlier. Although they are called High Commissioners, they 
perform functions similar to those of Ambassadors. In every 
member country, the governments keep the High Commissioners 
informed of all international matters of Commonwealth concern. 
During the Second World War the Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs in the United Kingdom had almost daily 
conferences with the Commonwealth High Commissioners. 
By this means the various member countries are continually 
kept informed of all developments of Commonwealth interest. 

Another method of maintaining close contact is through 
Commonwealth conferences. These are fairly frequently held, 
either between the Commonwealth Prime Ministers or between 
other Commonwealth Ministers such as Finance Ministers. 
These meetings are purely for the exchange of ideas and their 
resolutions do not bind the governments, but they provide oppor- 
tunities for discussing matters connected with foreign policy, 
defence, finance, and Commonwealth relations. The decisions 
taken at these meetings, although of no legal validity, carry great 
weight with the member goveriunents, who often take action to 
implement them. They have played a very important part in 
maintaining the unity of the Commonwealth. 

The member countries sometimes hold technical conferences, 
and there are various technical committees, some of them with 
permanent officers, e.g. the Commonwealth Shipping Committee, 
the Executive Council of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureau, 
the Empire Forestry Conference, and so on. Special meetings 
are also arranged on occasion to discuss specific problems that 
the member countries may be faced with. One such meeting was 
the Commonwealth Conference on Nationality and Citizenship. 

There are also various channels of cooperation which are not 
official. The Empire Parliamentary Association is one, through 
which information on parliamentary affairs of the various 
countries may be exchanged. Bodies like the Royal Empire 
Society and the Empire Press Union also provide places of con- 
tact, while non-official bodies like the Hansard Society publish 
material on Commonwealth Parliamentary affairs. Thus in 
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a 'Wide vanety of \vays member States cooperate with one another 
on political, economic, social, educational and cultural matters 
While Dominion Status implies independence in internal 
and external affairs, it also implies Cominon\\ealth cooperation 
It implies that member States are assoaated in some measure 
of closeness and are willing to remain so 
There are many reasons why member countries 111811 to remain in 
the Commonv- ealth rather than lea\ e it soon after recemng Domi- 
nion Status The reasons have I'aned from period to period and 
are sometimes different from country to country The ‘ white ’ 
Domimons are peopled largely by emigrants from Britain and 
therefore retain a sentimental link with the mother country , there 
are strong traditional, cultural and linguistic links between them 
and Britain which these Donumona ha\e no desire to breaL 
Sentimental reasons alone, hov.e\er, could not have kept the 
Dominions m close cooperation with Britain, the United States 
of America, with similar links, broke away and gave all their 
attention to their own problems Economic and defence ties 
are of equal, if net greater, importance The ‘white’ Dominions 
at the time of reaching Dominion Status had economics which 
were complementaiy to Britain’s, although they had developed 
certain industries of their own as well Bntam was the largest 
market for the food and raw materials which thc> produced and 
was also the largest exporter of the goods they needed The 
industries that they developed did not oppreaably affett this 
position Militarily also they depended for their defence to n 
large extent on Britain, for at that time the United States of 
Amenca had gone back to her policy of ‘ isolationism ’ or non- 
involvement in the affairs of Europe — which for centunes Iiad 
been the chief trouble-spot of the world 
There is also the common tradition of political institutions 
Parhamentaiy government and the spint of liberalism, "which 
involves tolerance and civil and political liben>, arc the common 
political inheritance which all these countries value It is there- 
fore a combination of sentiment, common political institutions 
and self-mtcresl which has kept these Dominions close to 
Britain, cv en after thej obtained autonom) 

The Asian member countnes vvho joined the Commonwraltn 
in 1947 and 1948 share some of these as vsel! 'riicy have no 
common fcchng of race or religion, but they have the scniinient 
of having been issoaatcd together for jears and the> Ijast for- 
gotten some of the scars of that assoaation 'I*he common 
ground of political institutions istlicre The leading personalities 
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in these countries have a common linguistic link in the English 
language and are loath to part with it. Ceylon, in addi- 
tion, has a defence agreement with Britain which the Ceylon 
Government believes to be to our advantage. The Asian 
members also still have strong economic tics, especially with 
Britain. In fact the various members of the Commonwealth, 
some of whom have little in common with each other, all have 
close links with Britain and arc thus held together in cooperation. 
Tliis is why Great Britain is the centre of the Commonwealth 
in more senses than one. 

Even so, there arc some people in the various countries who arc 
not happy cither about remaining in the Commonwealth or about 
the way the Commonwealth is developing. There arc some who, 
while anxious to sec the Commonwealth prosper, yet foresee 
many difficulties in its tvay. Thejf feel that the Commonwealth 
is losing that commonness of purpose and interest which was 
its strength and life, and that the member States no longer have 
the common foreign policy which they formerly had. Britain 
and the * white ’ Dominions have choren to follow the bloc of 
Western nations led by the U.S.A., while India, in particular, 
wishes to pursue an independent policy. Naturally, therefore, 
there cannot be a common interest in defence. Various members 
are associating in regional groups with non-Commonwcalth 
countries. The close trade connexions among the member 
countries are being reduced by the diversification of export and 
import trade. All this, they feel, may one day weaken the 
Commonwealth to the point of annihilation. 

There are others in certain member countries who feel that 
their countries should leave the Commonwealth. South 
Africa has been considering this question for many years now. 
The attitude of the British Government and that of the white 
South Africans to the question of the future of the other South 
African peoples are so conflicting that many South Africans, 
especially those of Dutch descent, are sei iously considering whether 
to leave the Commonwealth. Meanwhile in Ceylon and India 
certain political parties feel that membership of the Common- 
wealth is not in keeping with their recently-won independence ; 
if these parties were to come into power they would leave the 
Commonwealth. With these tendencies weakening it, one 
cannot predict with safety what the future of the Common- 
wealth will be. But in any case there is no doubt that it is a 
unique association of widely different countries and one of the 
most remarkable that the world has yet seen. 





CHAPTER XI\ 

INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

From the beginnings of known histor>, human bcmgs ha\e been 
Imng m groups They gathered together m clans where kin- 
ship was the bond of unity Some of these groups earned their 
living by hunting and fishing, others by a settled agncultural 
life In the course of centuries human beings gradually increased 
their mastery oter nature, and their forms of political organi- 
zation also became more and more det eloped At one stage 
towns grew up when human beings had learned enough to 
be able to produce a surplus of food, for this allow ed some of them 
to engage m activities other than food production In fact the 
whole history of civilization is the story of how human beings 
ha\e increasingly developed their control over nature so that 
the gap between human life and animal life, m which the 
obtaining of daily food is the essential feature, has widened 
continuously 

Dunng the early history of avilization, villages, counties and 
towns w ere the units of human living Ev cn w here kings ruled ov cr 
a large number of towns, the control they exercised was compara- 
tively slight These units of human living paid homage and 
tribute to the kings, who m the nature of the ciraimstinccs left 
Village life and toun life much as they were \V}icn grc'it mih- 
tary commanders like Gengiz Khan or Alexander brought more 
temtoty under their supremacy, it was generally lost after the 
great leader’s death, and the basic units of organization remained 
the same as before 

The reason for this is a very simple one The size of the basic 
political organization can only be the size of the community 
The most noteworthy feature of human civilization, however, 
IS that with time, as human beings increased their control over 
nature, they began to establish connexions m larger groitpi 
For instance, as European peoples in the carlv modern period 
increased tlieir mastery over nature, they began to conceive of 
themselves as larger communities than vdhges or towTis Al- 
though at one time an Englishman of one town was considered 
n foreigner m another English town, with time all Englishmen 
began to think of themselves as one large communitv— a nation 
In the zsth and ibth centuries, the idea of nationhootl spread 
to many European countnes *nieir political organizations 
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became nation States transcending the narrow local loyalties of an 
earlier period. Geographical position, language, religion, race, 
history, tradition, economic circumstances and social conditions 
were some of the factors which made people think in terms of 
nationalism, and feel that they belonged to larger communities. 
So, when the size of the community increased, the size of the 
political organization also increased to become the nation State. 
These early nation States began to engage in activities which 
were intended to help their own people. They engaged in 
commerce and in the establishment of colonies and military 
outposts, and also in propagating their own religions and cul- 
tures. While they organized themselves politically into these 
larger units called nation States, they also engaged in activities 
which brought them into closer and closer contact with other 
peoples. These contacts were often not peaceful. Other 
peoples were conquered by force of arms and subjected to their 
rule, and their lives were so ordered as to serve the needs of the 
conquering countries. The nation States also engaged in war 
among themselves for the right to control the territories of other 
peoples. 

During the course of these contacts, spread over nearly five 
centuries, several things happened. Peoples who went out of 
their own homelands and settled in new ones themselves deve- 
loped the idea of nationalism. Like the United States in 1787, 
they established new nation States. In other countries, such as 
Germany arid Italy, small political units combined to form larger 
communities, and became nation States. In the case of cout 
quered peoples, they revolted against the rule of foreigners and 
established their own nation States : this was the case in the 
countries of South America and Asia. One of the chief features 
of the last few centuries, then, is the development of nation 
States. The process is by no means complete ; in Africa, for 
instance, it is still going on. But the point to remember is that 
the basic unit of political organization has come to be a larger 
one than before. The reason is that, owing to improved methods 
of communication, larger groups of people have come to think 
of themselves as communities. . , 

The Need for World , .Government. While the unit of 
political organization has gro%vn larger, humanity has not re- 
mained idle, and its control over nature has continued to increase. 
This has made communication even easier, and thus association 
and contact between peoples of different political units-^that is, 
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different States ^has also tended to increase The important point 
^ that, just as the units of poliDcal organization grew into nation 
States because the people living m these areas became single 
communities, so too the association and contact among the peoples 
of these different States has increased so much that man) people 
are beginning to think that all human beings belong, or -mil 
very soon belong, to a single uorld Community 

By this they do not mean that people should haie no !o)*ali) 
to their national communities Just as v,c m our country can 
have village, town and estate communities and also a larger 
national community, it is argued that, while not den)ing the value 
of the national commumties, we should recognize the growing 
world community 

There are many arguments brought forward to show us the 
fact that we are really a world community In economic mat- 
ters, for instance, the world is one \Vhcn we studied the wwj 
m which we in Ceylon earn our living, w'e noticed that our 
standard of living depends to a large extent on world prices for 
our exports and imports This is true of almo^-t every country 
in the world and the people of the whole world therefore stand 
to gam by cooperating with one another m economic matters 
Economists tell us that all the coumnes of the world are vi 
closely in contact with one another with regard to the wa) 
humanity earns its living, that it is dangerous to ignore tlie con- 
ditions of one part of Ae world simply because the conditions 
m another part are better They argue that ‘ poverty anywhere 
IS a threat to prosperity everywhere’ *lo take an example 
from our own country, the people of Colombo would be foolish 
if they thought that, since thiy themselves were comfortable 
economical]), they need not bother about the povert) m the 
Kandjim districts, for in the long run that povert) might spread 
to Colombo In the same way, it is thought, the economic 
prosperity of every human being depends on the cooperation 
of the whole world 

In matters of culture and avilization, too, the whole viorld is 
one The cultural wealth of the whole human race can now be 
known and enjO)cd by people of ever) countiy Persons be- 
longing to many diverse races and nations have contnbuted to 
this fund of the world’s culture Wc do not fail to appreciate 
and enjoy the paintings of Leonardo da Vmci because he 
Italian, nor of Gauguin because he was a Trcnchman 
of the best music has come from German), much of the bc^t 
ballet from Russia, literature from Prance and England, and 
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philosophy from both liuropc and Asia. We have not yet had 
the opportunity of discovering all the contributions of the African 
peoples ; when we have, the world’s fund of culture will be 
even greater. In fact, in the world of today, there is hardly 
anything which would be what it is if it were not for the contact of 
dilferent peoples. Law and politics, religion and philosophy, 
manners, habits and ways of social intercourse, ways of earn- 
ing a living — all of them show the influence of international 
contact. 

Yet there has been i\o better way of bringing to our notice 
the fact of the world community than its failure to live in peace. 
Wars have been fought sinc^ the Ijcginniitg of written history ; 
vast armies have overrun lands and laid them waste. Yet none 
of these wars, until the 20th century, affected the whole world. 
None caused so much dcstniction to society as the two world 
wars which have been fought in this ccntuiy'. While earlier 
wars were less destructive than modern ones, human beings until 
recently were not sufficiently developed politically to be able to 
set up a world association to try to solve conflicts peacefully. In 
short, while the sense of the community of the world has in- 
creased, while the need for it has been more and more emphasized, 
the price of its absence has become loo high for humanity to pay. 
Daily that price is becoming greater as the ingenuity of man 
finds more powerful methods of destruction. In the world of 
today, then, we can see several important features. Econo- 
mically, culturally and socially the world is fast becoming a 
single community. Only by cooperating can human beings 
hope to improve their lot. 

In whatever community a group of people may live — ^whether 
local, national or international — in living together they come 
into contact with their fellow men. It has been found that if 
certain things are done according to a pre-arranged plan, it is 
to the convenience of everyone. In the case of a national State, 
for instance, we found that traffic regulations arc convenient for 
every member of the State. Yffiethcr we decide to drive vehi- 
cles on the right hand side or the left hand side does not matter 
in the least so long as all of us agree to do the same thing. In 
the international community also there are things of this kind ; 
for instance, it is to the convenience of everyone to have a world-- 
wide agreement regarding posts and telecommunications. The 
world community has found several instances of this sort where 
an agreed regulation is useful to the whole world. Agreement 
on such things as postal services, copyright, etc. has been easy 
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because every State realized that it has nothing to gam by re- 
fusing to agree to such regulations 

Agreement on other things 'which arc useful to a communm, 
such as the development of resources for mutual benefit and the 
maintenance of law and order, has, howe\er, been \erj difficult 
In a national State, similar problems ha\e been sohed b> giving 
the State complete power to act jn the wav of regulating and con- 
trolling the persons living within it Political scientists call thi^ 
power soteretgnty E\eiy State has so\creignt> If a world 
political orgamzation is to be established, it can onl> be cffcctiNc 
if It has power to de\elop international resources for the benefit 
of everyone and the power to mAntain law and order Thi^ 
can be done only if the national States give up some of their 
complete power Just as a national State cannot maintain law 
and order if every local community such as a village or a town 
has complete power, so a world authontj cannot maintain law 
and order if national States have complete sovereigntv If the 
world authonty is to have sovereignty, then the national States 
must surrender some of theirs 

This IS where the real difficulty comes While all States 
realize the fact of the world cotnmunit) and see the need for 
international law and order, some of the national Slates— 
espeaally the more powerful ones— arc not willing to give up 
their sov ereignty to a world authontv The result is that those 
whowere Keenlymterestedinthecstablishmcnt of on miemaiiomi 
political organization had to prepare schemes whcrcb> the national 
States did not lose their sovereignty by participating m it 

The League of Nations The first scheme of a really world- 
wide character which was accepted and pul into operation was 
the League of Nations, which was established soon after the 
First World War (1Q14-1918) The League was a rudimen- 
tary world politicil organiration — rudimentary liecausc it lacked 
the complete power which a fully dev eloped political unit should 

possess, namely sovereignty It faded, but it was an experi- 
ment which showed the direction in which the world was movmc 

The League of Nations established several instruments to 
cany out its purposes Firstly there was the Assembly, vs Inch 
consisted of representatives of all the mcmlicr States Member- 
ship was given to States, so that the League was an 
association rather than a world government elected by the nnoje 
of the human race Besides not all the countries of the wnrla 
were members niic USA refused to jom , Soviet Russia was 
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not admitted till 1934; scventl other members left from time to 
time. Yet it tttis the largest association ever formed in the his- 
tor}’ of the world. The Assembly was the deliberative body of 
the League, while the Council was its executive, 'Fhe latter 
consisted of five permanent members and nine non-permanent 
members. The permanent members were the representatives 
of the Great Powers, while the others were elected for a certain 
number of years. There nns a Secretariat, which was an inter- 
national pul?lic service owing loyalty to the League, and a Court 
of International Justice, whose function wns to tr}' disputes of a 
legal character between nations. 

The States which became members of the League accepted 
certain obligtitions. They agreed not to go to war in order to 
settle disputes. They agreed that, if ai\y disputes arose among 
themselves, they would seek the help ot the I-eague and its 
agencies to settle them peacefully. If the dispute were of a 
legal character they agreed that it should be subject to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement. If the dispute should be of a 
political, economic or otherwise non-legal cltaracter, it would 
be submitted to the Council, which would then try to reach a 
peaceful settlement of the di.sputc. Failing that, the Council 
would make a full report on its inquir}^ 'I'he member States 
agreed not to resort to war until three months after a decision or 
a report by one of the bodies of the League. 

The members of the League also agreed that penalties should 
be provided for those wLo broke their pledge of not resorting 
to w'ar. These were called sanctiom. The members agreed that 
if any country became an aggressor, that country should imme- 
diately be subjected to an economic boycott by breaking off 
all trade and financial relations with it. If this wws found inade- 
quate, the Council had the duty of recommending to the govern- 
ments of the member States what militar}’-, naval or air forces they 
should contribute towards joint militar}^ action against the 
offending country. 

The League also established tlic International Labour Orga- 
nization. This consisted of representatives from the govern- 
ments of the member States as w^ell as representatives from 
workers and employers, and its functions w'ere to make recom- 
mendations to the governments on how^ to improve w'orking 
conditions throughout the world. The employment of children, 
the conditions of employment of women, social insurance, in- 
dustrial health, forced labour, working conditions of seamen, 
etc. Avere some of the problems which the International Labour 
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Organization w-as expected to consider This was because the 
League felt that world peace depended to a great extent on the 
establishment of fair social conditions m c\er} country and the 
economic security of men and women throughout the world 

In the first ten years of its existence the League succeeded m 
performing several v-aluable functions Various efforts were 
made to ‘ outlaw ' war The Kellogg Pact of 1928 was one of 
these, eveiy signatory to this pact (which included almost aJJ 
the States) agreed to repudiate war and seek peaceful settlement 
of disputes In 1921 a conference was held in \\ashington as a 
result of which all the States coni^med wnth the Pacific region 
agreed to a substantial reduction m the size of their nancs. 
The League also settled v*arious disputes among small powers 
fairly successfully Disputes between Italy and Greece m 1923, 
and between Greece and Bulgaria in 1925, were settled b> the 
League It also helped to organize Danzig as a ‘ free aty ’ 

Soon after this, however, the League came upon bad times 
The Disarmament Conference of 1932 and the World Economic 
Conference of 1933 were failures In 1933 Germanj withdrew 
from the League and announced her intention to rc*arm m dc* 
fiance of the Treaty of Versailles In 1935 Italy invaded 
Ethiopia, but the League’s sanctions against Ital) were so 
half-hearted that little came out of them In 1936 Germany rc- 
occupied the Rhineland contrary to the Locarno Pact hrom 
1936 to 1939 Italy and Germanj helped the fascist rebels under 
Franco m their struggle to overthrow the democratic gov'cm- 
ment of Spam Against all these the League protested, but its 
protests were of no avail 

The reasons for the failure of the League are not difficult to 
find The power and the procedure of the League were both 
inadequate to enable it to take effective measures bj which a 
peace-brcakmg State could be punished A majontj of the 
Assembly or of the Council could not impose its >vi)J on anj 
State Since all the States retained full sovcrcjgnt), cacli State 
liad to agree to implement any decision taken bv the League 
affecting its own tcrntoiy In effect, therefore, action vw onl) 
possible when there was unanimity of all, including the offending 
member State 

Partlj the failure of the League was due to its lack of will to 
enforce law against the offending States That lack of v'lH 
to a considerable extent the result of circumstances. Auer alJ. 
if wc consider llie case of anj modern State, wc know that in- 
dividuals obev the law parti) at least because lKe> know tlut 
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the resources at the command of the State to punish them are 
so large. A fight between the State and an erring individual 
is bound to end in a victory for the.former, because the difference 
between the strength of the State and that of the individual is 
so large. In the world situation under the League it was not 
so. The trouble-making States — Germany, Italy and Japan — 
were so powerful that all the other States combined ran a risk 
of being defeated in a war with them. In the long run inter- 
national law and order can be maintained only if the world autho- 
rity has great power while the erring party has little. Otherwise, 
the price of maintaining law and order will be a conflict so 
vast as to defeat the aim. When the second World War was 
started in 1939 by Germany, later supported by the other fascist 
powers Italy and Japan, the League was completely helpless. It 
met for the last time in 1940 and merely made its weakness 
more evident. 

Though the League had failed, the need for an international 
political organization to prevent war became more urgent. In 
the second year of the war, therefore, the President of the U.S.A. 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain proclaimed what they 
hoped would be the basis for future world harmony. This 
declaration of principles has come to be known as the Atlantic 
Charter. The Atlantic Charter of 1941 laid down eight prin- 
ciples. These were that after the war there should be no ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement ; that no territorial changes should be 
made unless they were according to the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned ; that every people should have the 
right to choose the way they wish to be governed ; that all States 
should be given free access to the trade of the world ; that all 
States should cooperate for the economic improvement of the 
world ; that the peace which would follow the war should be 
such that every individual should be able to live free from fear 
and free from want ; that there should be freedom of the seas 
for peaceful traffic ; and that all nations must abandon the use 
of force. 

The United Nations Organization. In 1942 the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter were adopted and accepted by the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, the Commonwealth nations, 
the European nations allied to the Democracies, and the Central 
American nations. In 1943 the heads of the Great Powers met 
in Moscow, and at that meeting it was decided to establish 
an international organization to maintain world peace and 
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encourage world cooperation. In 1944 rcpresentativ'cs of the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Britain and China met at Dumbarton OaU 
to draft a plan for this project. A full conference on these pro- 
posals was held in San Frandsco in 1945 and the outcome of that 
conference is the Charter of the United Nations Or^nization. 

The United Nations Organization (UNO) has been established 
for several purposes. Firstly its purpose is to ‘ maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to that end to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threat'^ 
to the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
m confomuty with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the peace *. Secondly 
its purpose is to * develop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples,, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
umversal peace Thirdly it is to * achieve international co- 
operation in solving international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion ’ ; and fourthly, * to be a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends *. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, the purposes of the United Nations 
Organization are to maintain international law and order and to 
promote international cooperation in the economic, sodal, cul- 
tural and humanitarian aspects of life. 

In order to carry’ out these functions UNO has chosen scv'cral 
instruments, the vridest of which is the General Assembly. Tlte 
General Assembly consists of all the members of UNO, «cii 
member being entitled to send up to five delegates. It is in a 
way a kind of World Parliament, though this is not really tn»c 
because it does not possess all the power of a Parliament. Evert 
so, it is a body for forming opinion, for discussion and advice. 

It can discuss any matter included in the Charter, or any matter 
which may be within the scope of any other organ of UNO. U 
can discuss any matter relating to world peace which is brou^^f 
before it, whether by the organ specially charged with that 
ponsibility (i.c. the Security Coundl) or by a State, whether •* 
member of UNO or not. It can make recommendation* _t« 
any of the above-mentioned parties. It is in fact the dchf*eratt*c 
and recommending body of the United Nations Orpamratmn. 
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It is also charged with the duty of considering and approving 
L budLs of the various UNO organs. The expenses of these 
organs Ire borne by the inembers according “ 
mint rvhich was agreed to by the members. ™ 

Charter a member who is n arrears for two years will Have no 
“fultesT Assembly feels that the failure is due to reasons 
hpvnnH the control of the member concerned. 

Within the framework of the Geneml Assembly seveml other 
agencies or organs have been established to carry 
purposes of UNO Of these the Security Council is the most 
important and most powerful. Its function is to 
temational peace and security. Its duties are “ 
anjnvhere and to prevent a dangerous situation | * 

a war. The only way to do this is for the Seeur.ty CounciUo 

be continually watchful and to meet any o e 

ThTlcmhy Council is therefore in 
having representation in the Security Counci , P . . 
members staying at the UNO headquarters. ^ the 

'Cabinet of international government. Tie imnortant 

iSecurity Council are chosen with referen^ to se P . 

political considerations. Firstly the Great Powers are given 

permanent seats in the Security Gouncil. A ® ^ n 

formation of UNO they were tlie U.S.A., the . 

United Kingdom, France and China. Since then ^ 

of China has estabiished a Communist 

body of persons who originally chose the Chm^e rep , r 

to tL Security Council has been driven into the small island of 
Formosa. Even so, at the time of writing (June 1955) - 

group continues to send the Security Council represe , 
on behalf of China. This is due to certain consi<ierations w 
are likely to change, and there is no doubt that wi 1 
permanent membership of the Security Council will e g 
the Great Powers both in fact and in law. , 

Apart from the permanent members, the Security o 
includes six non-permanent members. The General Assem^biy 
is , given the task of electing the six non-permanent members 
at two-yearly intervals. In doing so the Assembly is required to 
-consider the ‘contribution of the different members to the niainte- 
nance of international peace and security ’ as well as a fair geo- 
graphical distribution. The intention is that, when the non-per- 
manent members are elected, they should be such as to represent 
the main geographical regions into which the world can be divided. 
17 
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There are certain rules -fthich the Security Council has to 
follow in carrying out its functions Tach of the members, 
permanent and non-permanent alike, has only one -vote On 
procedural matters an affirmative vote of seven is sufficient hr 
action This means that, if any se\en members vote for it, the 
others, permanent or otheniise, cannot prevent the discussion 
of a dispute or of a situation uhich threatens peace Yet jf the 
Secunty Council wishes to investigate such a dispute or make 
recommendations to the parties to it, then such a decision must 
be approved by at least sev'cn votes, including the votes of all 
the permanent members However, if a permanent member 
IS a party to n dispute such a member is evpccicd to abstain 
from voting Yet, in the last resort, if the Sccunt) Council 
wishes to apply sanctions against any Slate, the favourable votes 
of all the permanent members arc necessarj even if one or more 
of them is a party to the dispute This means that the Secuntj 
Council cannot act m an efTcciivc way e\ccpt by the unanimous 
agreement of the Great Powers 

If, however, the Secunlj Council has decided to act m the 
manner stated above, the UNO Charter provides that all the 
members of the UN should carry out its instructions The 
sanctions which the Council can appl> may be diplomatic, 
economic, social or military, and maj include a complete or 
partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, atr, 
postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of communication, 
and the breaking of diplomatic relations Tlicy may also in- 
clude * demonstrations, blockade and other opcnlions bv air, 
sea or land forces ' of the memberv of the United Nations 
Organization 

The second basic function of mlcmational cooperation m 
economic, social and cultural matters is in the hands of the 
Tconomic and Social Council UNO aims at promoting higher 
standards of living, full cmpIo}Tncni, economic and social pro- 
gress, cooperation m solving economic, soaal, health and cul- 
turel problems and tlie observance and protection ot human 
nghts The Economic and Social Council is in charge of all 
this Tor the belter performance of these functions, UNO 
ivas established specialized agencies such as the Inicnntional 
Labour Organization (I L O), the Food Agricultural Organi- 
/jxwyn. (EvA O ), the World Health Organization (W HO) t' c 
•United Nations Educational, Scientific &. CuhumJ Organization 
(UNESCO) and the International Jlank for Ilcconstrucium and 
Development Tliere were also in c-viuence, prior to vue 
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establishment of UNO, organizations such as the International 
Bureau for Postal Services, Patents and Copyright. The work of 
all these specialized agencies is coordinated by the Economic and 
Social Council. This Council consists of ciglitccn members 
elected by the Assembly ; the members hold office for three 
years, six being elected each ^-ear. No special consideration is 
given to the Great Powers and decisions arc taJeen by a simple 
majority. 

Parallel with the Economic and Social Council is another 
organ called the Trusteeship Council, whose duty is to super\qse 
the way in which the various States arc governing the Trust 
territories. After the First World War, the colonies of the 
defeated countries (Gcnnany and Turkey) were taken away 
from them and put under the administration of other countries. 
Tlie latter were expected to govern them in such a way as to 
develop tliem gradually towards independence. iVftcr the last 
war a similar development took place with regard to the Italian 
and Japanese colonies. These territories, and such other colo- 
nies as might be voluntarily placed under it, were brought under 
what is called tlie International Trusteeship system. All terri- 
tories under trusteeship arc placed under the general super- 
vision of a Trust which may consist of one or more indepen- 
dent States. The Trusteeship Council is to supervise the ad- 
ministration of these trust territories in particular, and of all 
non-self-goveming territories in general, with certain principles 
in view. These principles are to maintain international peace 
and security, to encourage respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, to promote development towards self-govern- 
ment and to ensure equal treatment in social, economic and 
commercial matters for all members of UNO. In order to put 
these principles into practice the Trusteeship Council can 
consider reports of the admim'stering States, accept petitions and 
examine them and provide for periodic visits to Trust territories 
at times agreed mth the administering States. 

All these functions of the United Nations Organization need 
a large number of officials and an organization to get orderly 
results from the work of the officials. It is for this reason tliat 
UNO has provided for a Secretariat. The Secretariat is really 
an international public service, and at its head is the Secretary- 
General of UNO. Like the public service of a national State 
the UNO Secretariat performs those functions without which 
no decisions can be carried out. Briefly, it collects information 
prepares it for submission to the respective organs, arranges for 
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their meetings, records their decisions and cames them out 
This is indeed a big task, and is bound to groiv bigger as the 
activities of the United Nations Organization increase 

Like any other political organization, UNO needs a judicial 
organ , this service is performed by the International Court of 
Justice The Court consists of a body of independent judges 
chosen for their moral character and integrity, irrespectne of 
their nationahty Its functions are, howeter, limited to judging 
disputes bet^^een States — disputes, that is, which arc of a legal 
character — and to giving legal opinions on matters submitted 
to it by the General Assembly or the Sccuntv Council TTie 
•enstence of the International Court of Justice does not prcNTnt 
members of UNO from seeking solutions to legal disputes b^ 
means of other tribunals, but the Court is the highest judicial 
body of the United Nations 

These, then, arc the means by whidi the United Nations hope 
to maintain international peace and promote international co- 
operation Every nght-thmking person wishes the United 
Nations Organization to succeed m ns mission There can be 
no doubt that a greater measure of success would be assured if 
the United Nations Organization were a real World State, ith 
a World Government UNO is not a State but onij an asso- 
ciation of States, yet it is an assoaation far more powerful than 
its predecessor, the League of Nations Wc noticed earlier that 
the League could not act except by the agreement of all the 
members Those States which wished to act on their own could 
leave the League, as Germany and Japan did The United 
Nations Organization provides for no withdrawal, and m anj 
case has the power to act against a Slate which is not a member 
Its power to act needs no unanimous approml of all the mcm- 
liers, but that power is limited by the need for the umni- 
mous consent of the Great Powers As a result, peace can be 
mamtamed only if the Great Powers dcsirc it , but peace is too 
mluable a thing to be left to tlic decision of a few States, howxrvcr 
great the> may be In the last resort the whole world has to pay 
the pnee of war, and therefore the whole of mankind, inter- 
nationally organized as mdmdual human beings, ought to decide 
how to mamtam the peace of the world 
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DEFENCE AGREEMENT BETTOEN HIS MAJESTY'S 
GO^TiRNMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
THE G0\T:RNMENT of CEYLON 

United Kingdom — Ceylon 
Defence Agreement 

^VHEREAS Ce5'lon has reached the stage in constitutional 
development at which she is ready to assume the status of a 
fully responsible member of the British Commonwcaltli of 
Nations, in no way subordinate in any aspect of domestic or 
external affairs, freely associated and united by common allegi- 
ance to the Croum ; 

AND WHEREAS it is in the mutual interest of Ceylon and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
that the necessary measures should be taken for the effectual 
protection and dctence of tlic territories of both and that the 
necessary facilities should be afforded for this purpose ; 

THEREFORE the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Government of Ceylon have agreed as follows : 

1. The Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon will give to each other such military assistance 
for the security of their territories, for defence against external 
aggression and for tire protection of essential communications 
as it may be in their mutual interest to provide. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom may base such naval and air forces 
and maintain such land forces in Ceylon as may be required for 
these purposes, and as may be mutually agreed. 

2. The Government of Ceylon will grant to the Government 
of the United Kingdom all the necessary facilities for the objects 
mentioned in Article i as may be mutually agreed. These 
facilities will include the use of naval and air bases and ports 
and military establishments and the use of tele-communication 
facilities, and the right of service courts and authorities to exer- 
cise such control and jurisdiction over members of the said forces 
as they exercise at present. 

3. The Government of the United Kingdom will furnish the 
Government of Ceylon with such military assistance as may 
from time to time be required towards the training and develop- 
ment of Ceylonese armed forces. 
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4 The two Go\emments will establish such 'idnurustrali\c 
raachmery as thej maj agree to be desirable for the purpose of 
cooperation in regard to defence matters, and to co-ordinate 
and determine the defence requirements of both Gowmments 

5 This Agreement wll take effect on the daj when the con- 
stitutional measures necessary for confemng on Cejion full) 
responsible status within the British Commonwealtn of Nations 
shall come into force 

Done in duplicate, at Colombo, this clc\ enth day of Noi-embcr 

1947 

Signed on behalf of the Goicmracnt of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

JiESrtY TiJoORE 

Signed on behalf of the Go^mment of Ceylon 

D S Senanawke 


EXTERNAL AFEAIRS AGRCCMENT BCIUTCN HfS 
MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE GOVERNMENT OE 
CEYLON 

United Kingdom — Ceylon 
E.*tcmal Affairs Agreement 

"WHEREAS Ceylon has reached the stage m constiUilionrl 
deaclopmcnt nt which <ilie is ready to assume the status of a 
fully responsible member of the Bntisli Commonwealth of 
Nations m no way subordinate in any aspect of domestic or 
external affairs, freely associated and united by common allegi- 
ance to the Crown 

AND WHEREAS the Go\cmmcnt of the United Kingdom of 
Great Bntam and Northern Ireland and the Go\cmmcnt of 
Ceylon arc desirous of entering into an agreement to proiidc 
for certain matters relating to external affairs 
THEREEORE the Go\xmmcni of the United Kingdom and 
the Goacmmcni of Ceylon ha\c agreed as follows 

1 TIic Goicmmcnt of Ccyton declares the readiness oJ 
Ceylon to adopt and follow the resolutions of past Impeml 
Conferences 
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2^ In regard to external affairs generally, and in particular 
to the communication of information and consultation, the 
Government of the United Kingdom will, in relation to Ceylon, 
observe the principles and practice now observed by the Members 
of the Commonwealth, and the Ceylon Government will for its 
part observe these same principles and practice. 

3. The Ceylon Government will be represented in London 
by a High Commissioner for Ceylon, and the Government of 
the United Kingdom will be represented in Colombo by a High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom. 

4. If the Government of Ceylon so requests, the Government 
of the United Kingdom will communicate to the Governments 
of the foreign countries with which Ceylon wishes to exchange 
-diplomatic representatives, proposals for such exchange.. In 
any foreign country where Ceylon has no diplomatic represen- 
tative the Government of the United Kingdom will, if so re- 
quested by the Government of Ceylon, arrange for its represen- 
tatives to act on behalf of Ceylon. 

5. The Government of the United Kingdom will lend its 
full support to any application by Ceylon for membership of the 
United Nations, or of any specialized international agency as 
described in Article 57 of the United Nations Charter. 

6. All obligations and responsibilities heretofore devolving 
on the Government of the United Kingdom which arise from 
any valid international instrument shall henceforth in so far as 
such Instrument may be held to have application to Ceylon 
devolve upon the Government of Ceylon. The reciprocal 
rights and benefits heretofore enjoyed by the Government of 
the United Kingdom in virtue of the application of any such 
international instrument to Ceylon shall henceforth be enjoyed 
by the Government of Ceylon. 

7. This Agreement will take effect on the day when the con- 
stitutional measures necessary for conferring on Ceylon fully 
responsible status within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
shall come into force. 

Done in duplicate, at Colombo, this eleventh day of November 
1947. 

Signed on behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Henry Moore 

Signed on behalf of the Government of Ceylon 

D. S. Senanayake 
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PUBLIC OPFICERS AGREEMENT BETWEEN HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CEYLON 

United Kingdom — Ceylon 
Public Ojjicers Agreement 

THE Go\eniment of the United Kingdom of Great Bniam 
and Northern Ireland and the Government of Ccjlon hav'c 
agreed as follovv-s 

I. In this Agreement : 

‘ OfHcer ’ means a person holding office m the public service 
of Ceylon immediately before the appointed daj, being an 
officer— 

(а) who at any time before the 17th day of July, jgsS, 
appointed or selected for appointment to an office, appoint- 
ment to which was subject to the appro\*al of a Secretary of 
State, or who, before that da>, had entered into an agreement 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonics to serve in anj public 
office for a specific period , or 

(б) who on or after the lyihday of Jul), igaS, has been or 
IS appointed or selected for appointment (otherwise than on 
agreement for a specific penod) to an office, appointment to 
which is subject to the approval of a Sccrctar) of Stale ; or 

(c) who, on or after the 17th da) of Jul), 1928, has entered 
or enters into an agreement with the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies to serve for a speafic period m an office, ippoint- 
ment to whicli is not subject to the approval of a Scerctarv 
of State, and who, on the appointed dav cither has been con- 
firmed m a permanent and pensionable office or is a Furopcan 
member of the Police Force , 

‘ the appointed daj * means the da) when the constitutional 
measures necessary for conferring on Ce)lon full) responsible 
status within the Bnii«h Commonwmlih of Nitions sliall 
come into force ; 

‘ pension ’ includes a gratuit) and other lihc allowance 
2 An Officer who continues on and ifter the appointed dav 
to scnc m Cc)lon shill be entitled to receive from the Gov-tm- 
ment of Ceylon the simc conditions of service as re-pecf* re- 
muneration, leave and pension, and the same rights as respect* 
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disciplinaty mailers or, as ihc case may be, as rcspccis the Icfiure 
of office, or rights as similar thereto as changed circumstances 
may permit, as lie \\-as entitled to immediately before the appoin- 
ted da3% and he shall be entitled to leave passages in accordance 
with the practice now followed ; but he shall not be entitled to 
exemption from any general revision of salaries which the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon may find it necessary to make. 

3. Any Officer who docs not wish to continue to scn’c in 
Ccjdon, being an Officer described in paragraph (a) of the 
definition of ‘ Officer ’ in clause 1, may retire from the servdee 
at any time ; and in any other ease may retire from the service 
within two years of the appointed day. On such retirement 
he shall be entitled to receive from the Government of Ceylon 
a compensator}’’ pension in accordance with the special regu- 
lations made under section 88 of the Ceylon (State Council) 
Order in Council, 1931, in force on the appointed day; but an 
Officer who leaves the Ceylon service on transfer to the public 
seiAicc in any colony, protectorate or mandated or trust territory 
shall not be entitled to receive such a pension. 

4. Pensions which have been or may be granted to any persons 
who have been, and have ceased to be, in the public service of 
Ceylon at any time before the appointed day, or to the widows, 
children or dependants of such persons, shall be paid in accord-, 
ance with the law under which tlicy were granted, or if granted 
after that day, in accordance with the law in force on that day, 
or in either case in accordance with any law made thereafter 
which is not less favourable. 

5. The Government of Ceylon will comply with any reason- 
able request which may at any time be made by the Government 
of the United Kingdom for the release of a public officer for 
employment in the public service elsewhere. 

6. This Agreement will take effect on tlie appointed day. 

Done in duplicate, at Colombo, this eleventh day of November 
1947. 

Signed on behalf of the Government of the United Kdngdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Henry Moore 

Signed on behalf of the Government of Ceylon 

D. S. Senanayake 
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Mintstnes and Departni»^nts of the Goieriiment of Cc\Ioii 

Ministry of Defence & External Affairs 
Police 

Information Department 
Ceylon Army 
Royal Cevlon Na^y 

Diplomatic Representati\c« of Ceylon Abroad 

Department of Immigration Emigration 

Department for Registration of Indian A Pikistini Residents 

Ministry of Transport & Woriv^ 

Public Works Depirtment 
Colombo Port Commission 
Ceylon Goiemmcnt Railway 
Civil Aviation Department 

Department of Government Electrical Undertakings 
Department of the Commissioner of Motor Tnflic 
Basic Technical Training Institute 

Ministry of Finance 
General Trcastir) 

Central Bank of Ceylon 
Ceylon Savings Bank 
Cejlon State Mortagage Bank 
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Local Loans &. Development Fund 
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Department of Census & Statistics 
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Government Press 
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Attome) General s Department 
Legal Draftsman’s Dcpaitmcni 
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Public Trustee 
Fiscals 

Rural Courts Meadquarters Office 
Debt Conciliation Board 

jNIinistry of Home Affairs 

Government Agencies 
Excise Department 
Government Analyst's Department 
Department of Parliamentar)' Elections 
Department of Prisons & Probation 
Registrar-General’s Department 
Department of Rural Development 
Department of Cottage Industries 
Department of Approved & Certified Schools 

Ministry of Lands & Land Dkvf.lopmfnt 

Land Commissioner’s Department 
Land Settlement Department 
Survey Department 
Forest Department 
Irrigation Department 
Valuation Department 
Agricultural Corps 
Department of Wild Life 
Land Development Department 
Gal Oya Development Board 

Ministry of Agriculture & Food 

Department of Agriculture 
Food Department 

Commissioner of Cooperative Development & Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies 
Marketing Department 
Tea Control Department 
Rubber Control Department 

Ministry of Health 
Department of Health 
Ceylon Medical College Council 
Quarantine Department 
Board of Indigenous Medicine 
College of Indigenous Medicine 
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Ministry of Local Government 
Local Government Department 
Department of Elections (Local Bodies) 

Ministry of Edocation 
Education Department 
National Museums 
Government Archives Department 
Archaeological Department 
Ceylon Technical College Department 
UI^SCO Secretariat 
Department of Examinations 
Educational Publications Board 

Ministry of Laroiir 
Department of Labour 
Board of Indian Immigrant Labour 

MiNTSTRY of CoNntERCE, TrADE & FISHERIES 
Department of Commerce 
Department of the Registar of Companies 
Government Tourist Bureau 
Rubber Commissioner’s Department 
Department of the Controller of Imports Ic Exports 
Fisheries Department 

Ministry of Po?rs and Broadcasttnc 
Posts and Telecommunications 
Department of Broadcasting 
Department of Meteorology 

Ministry of Industries, Housing & Social Services 
Department of Industries 
Department of Town & Country Planning 
Departmcni of Social Services 
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